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Military Justice for the Field Soldier 


By LIEUTENANT COLONEL FREDERICK BERNAYS WIENER 


Here's the book that will set every soldier assigned to a military court on the right path, explaining 
to him his duties and how to perform them whether he be a member of the court, defense counsel 
or trial judge advocate. Plus a complete Appendix which includes a list of lesser included offenses 
with citations, Amendments to the 1920 Articles of War to January 1, 1943, and Amendments to 
the 1928 Manual for Courts-Martial to January 1, 1943. WD Circular 105, April 19, 1943, is in- 
cluded as a separate supplement. 


Only $1.00 Postpaid 
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The Officer’s Guide 


Few experienced officers care to be without a late copy of The Officer's Guide. The newer officer; 


the officer who cannot keep up with regulations and new features of our rapidly expanding army; 


and the enlisted man who hopes to become an officer, can’t do without THE OFFICER’S GUIDE. 


476 Pages; Index. 
$2.50 
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s0ing to Officer Candidate School! 


This is the book for the OCS candidate. Entrance requirements and 
courses of study of all the Army’s Officer Candidate Schools are listed along 
with much more helpful material. 


$1.00 
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Leadership for American nome Leaders 


By COLONEL EDWARD LYMAN MUNSON, JR. 


This is the only book which discusses the problem of battle leadership of 
American fighting men in modern terms. Every officer should own a copy. 


$1.00 
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Iidentifieation 


The most comprehensive of all military identification books. The uni- 
forms and insignia of all armies are described and pictured. In addition 
there is a special section of color plates which shows American Army in- 
signia and the aircraft markings and flags of all nations. 


$2.00 
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How to Shoot the U. S. Army Rifle 


How to Shoot the U. S. Army Rifle is a natural complement to Field Manual 23-5 and 





shows accurately in words and pictures every step necessary to turn the tyro into a good 
rifle shot. The material comes from the Army’s graphic portfolio on rifle marksmanship. 
The method used is that developed by the Infantry School and is based on countless hours 
of trial and successful test on the range and on the battlefield. 


1 to 10 copies: 25¢ each 
11 to 50 copies: 21¢ each 
51 or more copies: 19¢ each 


How to Shoot the U. S. Army Rifle Will Teach You How to Kill Nazis and Japs! 


Platoon Record 


Platoon leaders need this handy notebook to 
keep a record of the progress of each man’s 
training and his qualifications. Contains blank 
forms for recording essential facts about every 
man. Fits the shirt or blouse pocket. 


50¢ each 


(Special discounts for quantity purchases ) 





Squad Record 


This book is the same as the Platoon Record 
Book, but smaller in size. The squad leader will 
find it a valuable record of his squad. Fits the 
shirt or blouse pocket. 


25¢ each 


(Special discounts for quantity purchases ) 





Machine Gunner’s Handbook 
Every man in an Infantry Heavy-Weapons Com- 
pany can use a personal copy of this handbook. 
It contains all of the essential material for the 
machine gunner. 


20¢ Postpaid 





8lmm. Mortar Handbook 


This new JOURNAL handbook on the 81mm. 
mortar contains the latest dope. Every mortar- 
man in a Heavy-Weapons Company should own 
a copy. 400 pages. 


50¢ each 


60mm. Mortar Handbook 


This is the only compilation in print relating 
exclusively to the 60mm. It contains all of FM 
23-85 plus much other useful material. 


50¢ Postpaid 
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Prisoner of War Fund 





This is the third month of The [NFantrry JourNat's 
Prisoner of War Fund and, as we go to press, the Fund has 
passed the $3,000 mark. As we announced at the start of the 
campaign, the money is turned over to national agencies to 
purchase special comforts for American soldiers in Axis 
prison camps. These funds are not used to purchase neces 
sities (which are provided by our own government) but are 
used to buy those extra things such as you may find in any 
home medicine chest. While not strictly necessities, most 
such items are common enough in America to be classed as 
near-necessities and are items which any American in a 
prison camp would welcome. 

[his month the Fund increased approximately $1,000. 
The follow Ing isa list of contributors added since the publi- 
cation of the list in the June issue 


INDIVIDUALS 


Pvt. Bruce R. Slaugenhaupt, 14th Coast Artillery 
Set. E. J. Elmendorf, 24th Service Group 
Mrs. S. Klahre, New York, N. Y. 
Lieut. Carl R. Hottelet, Air Corps 
Major Geoffrey W. Talbot, Signal Corps 
Lieut. James M. Colt, Mass. State Guard 
Anonymous, Brooklyn, New York 
Lieut. Richard M. Scammon, 342d Infantry 
Mrs. John C. Petty, Des Moines, lowa 
Leopold A. Cook, Bayonne, New Jersey 
P.f.c. E. Penn, Governors Island, N. Y 
Major George A. Filch, 4th Infantry 
Set. R. Mudd, 138th Infantry 
Pvt. F. Symanski, 58th Infantry 
- O. Kremer, Pasadena, California 
Capt. William F. Dahlstrom, 63d Infantry 
a ijor Edward G. Winston, 346th Infantry 
Capt. Frank H. Linnell, 20th Infantry 
Lieut. Howard F. Bacon, 343d Infantry 
Brig. Gen. E. W. Opie, AUS 
Mrs. W. B. Davis, Nutley, N. J 
Col. Lemuel Bolles, Infantry 
Lieut. Donald M. Swope, Infantry 
Lieut. Edward Atlas, Chicago, Illinois 
Col. Milton A. Hill, Infantry 
fae John S. Pendergast, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Capt. Morgan G. Morgan, U. S. Marine Corps 
Col. R. W. Yates, General Staff Corps 
Major J. A. Metcalfe, 115th Infantry 
Miss Ellen Myers, Billings General Hospital 
Brig. Gen. Alden H. Waitt 
Captain and Mrs. Clarence R. Hartman 
Companies B and C, Kemper Military School Battalion 
Major W. R. Overbeck, General Staff Corps 
Lieut. William E. P. Smith, Infantry 
Major William B. Smith, Air Corps 
Major Merton K. Leadbetter, Quartermaster Corps 
Col. Harrie S. Mueller, Genera! Staff Corps 
Lieut. Robert M. Baker, Air Corps 


ORGANIZATIONS 


Hq. Central Security District, Ninth Service Command 
Presidio of San Francisco, California 

Holabird Ordance Depot 

San Francisco Port of Embarkation 
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CAPTAIN HARVEY A. DEWEERD is an associate editor 
INFANTRY JOURNAL. 


Major ROY C. FLANNAGAN is familiar with war in the aj, 
and on the ground. During the First World War he wa: 
pursuit pilot and flying instructor. For fifteen year: 
after the Armistice he was in the Air Corps Rese I, 
1934 he transferred to the Infantry and served with ¢| 
Virginia National Guard as a staff officer. He is now on 
duty with the Air Support Branch, G-3, AGF. | 


life he was a new spape rman and nov elist. 


CaPTAIN ARTHUR GOODFRIEND is on duty with the Military 


Training Division of Army Service Forces. A Reserve of 
ficer, Wy was formerly a special feature writer for The 
New York Times, and promotional director of one of the 
country’s largest textile concerns. He has _travelle 


throughout Europe, Asia, North, Central, and South 
America, and has illustrated books covering each of the 
sixty-seven countries he has visited in the past ten years 
He was one of the last Americans to leave Paris in th 
summer of 1940, and returned to the United States later 
that year. 


SERGEANT MILTON LEHMAN is a member of the staff of the 
North African edition of Stars and Stripes. Entering th 
Army, he was trained as an Infantryman and joined Stars 
and Stripes in England after the arrival of his outfit in the 
British Isles. While in training here he was a featur 
writer for the Fort Meade Post and contributed to Th 
Journat’s “Cerebrations.” 


CAPTAIN GERALD H. SHEA is On duty in a theater Ol per 


tions 


Dr. ALFRED VAGTs is a native of Germany and served in the 
Kaiser's army during the First World ‘War. He is now 2 
citizen of the United States. A student of military insti 
tutions, Dr. Vagts is the author of A History of Mili 
tarism, and is now engaged in preparing a book on Nazi 
military and semi-military organizations. “Hitler's For 
eign Legions” is a chapter from that book. 


Caprain y is the pseudonym of a Regular Army officer wh 
served with the Germany Army during the middle 1930s 
as a military observer. He is now on duty in the Europea 


theater of operations. 








| 
I always tell my staff: “I don’t care a age f 
your loyalty when you think I am right. 
time I want it is when you think I am wrong. 
Genera Sir Joun Monasn, in his War Letter 
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THE ORDER OF 


OME DAY, long after the story of the 
North African campaign has ceased 
to be news in the general sense, and this 
or some other military magazine can go 
into detail about it, it will be clear that it 
was not a perfect campaign. For no cam- 
paign or battle ever is. Perfection is not 
to be found in war any more than it is in 
other human endeavors on a grand scale. 
But the frankest of post-war military 
studies can never detract from the fine 
military accomplishment of the campaign 
as a whole and of all its main phases. 

There was first the long periods of de- 
tailed planning for the assembly of the 
air and ground units of the big task force 
and the general over-all planning for 
each phase that followed. There was 
the long movement by sea, much of it 
through hostile waters, and then the sur- 
prise landing at points hundreds of miles 
apart. And then came the. mechanized 
and motorized drive for hundreds of 
miles more by land, a dash so successful 
that it almost tore across Tunis to cut 
Nazi-held Africa in two. 

Next came the business of taking it 
briefly on the chin at such places as the 
Kasserine Pass while the British were do- 
ing their splendid stuff and the plans and 
preparations for the final drive were be- 
ing made. And then the tough ground 
forces attack over mile by mountainous 
mile, supported by every bomb and shell 
the air and artillery could place where it 
did the most good. And finally the com- 
bined British, French, and American 
pressure which forced the first break- 
throughs and then captured first one 
vantage point after another, until the 
last swift pursuits and bombings brought 
the complete and sudden cave-in of what 
had once been deemed as hard and effi- 
cient a fighting army as the Nazis had. 


All through, it was a workmanlike jc) 
carried out by troops who only needed 
the experience and hardening of batt e 
to make them into a tough driving force, 
eager to do it again as soon as they can. /\s 
every battle and campaign does, the Af: 
can fighting brought out many a point to 
be hammered in more heavily in training 
here at home. 

For ground troops these were the old, 
life-or-death points of cover, concea!- 
ment, discipline, maneuver, and normal 
security measures against enemy surprise 
—the things that have to arise automati- 
cally in the minds of leaders and led alike 
before an army is an army. For the air 
forces they were equivalent matters, in- 
cluding accurate foreknowledge of the 
objective and the course to be taken to it, 
and all the points of air combat the habit- 
ual observance of which prove the pro- 
fessional military airman and air unit. 
For all units of ground and air, there were 
the things that help a force in the field 
conserve its strength and efficiency—a 
steady, well-organized supply, a rigid ob- 
servance of hygiene and sanitation, and 
above all, a continuous care on the part 
of every commander for the men he com- 
manded. 

But so far as the main methods of war- 
fare are concerned, the methods we had 
decided to use proved sound and effec- 
tive. 

Weapons, too, got a thorough test, the 
test of actual war. And all of them 
proved the high worth of American arms, 
the equal and better of all that were in 
the hands of the Nazi forces. 

Leadership likewise had its first big- 
scale test. And on the strength of the 
African campaign alone we can add such 
names as Eisenhower, Clark, Spaatz, 
Doolittle, Patton, Bradley, Harmon, 














Vilbur, Ryder, and Eddy to the long list 
' America’s able battle ‘pmeiaines 
hese are some of the names we'll be 
hearing again and again as still bigger 
nd harder battles develop. 

“ . . If had an opponent of stature, 
of military stature, then I could calculate 
pretty closely where he would attack. But 
when one faces military idiots, one can- 
not know, one cannot know, where they 
will attack. It may be the craziest sort of 
undertaking. ’ Now, Hitler has 
faced the first crazy onslaught of the 
Order of Military Idiots and is now wait- 
ing for the second, still more uncertain 
from whence it may come. For he can 
now count a larger membership in the 
Order of Military Idiots getting ready for 
other crazy onslaughts. To Alexander, 
Tedder, Cunningham, Coninghan, 
Montgomery, Anderson and Lloyd, and 
all the other able and war-proven British 
commanders, he must now add our own 
American list, a part of which is given 
above, a list that lengthens with every 
new battle. 

He must have observed also the fact 
that Military Idiots can collaborate to bet- 
ter and better effect, welding the efforts 
of air, sea, and ground into the single 
mighty effort that is modern warfare. 
The work of air and ground together is 
especially emphasized in the public state- 
ment of General Kuter, who was the 
American Deputy Commander, under 
Air Marshal Coningham, of the North- 
west African Tactical Air Force. In daily 
conference the immediate ground and air 
commanders of the combined British and 
American fighting forces, General Alex- 
ander and Air Marshal Coningham (or 
his American deputy) heard “the ground 
operations officer present in detail the 
previous twenty-four hours’ operations 





MILITARY IDIOTS 


on the ground, and the air operations of- 
ficer presented the day in the-air. 

“The ground intelligence officer then 
presented his concept of the enemy's 
current situation on the ground and 
the air intelligence officer presented the 
enemy situation in the air.” 

Then the Air and Ground Force com- 
manders themselves talked over “the im- 
mediate situation and future operations” 
before the operations map. The Air Force 
commander would point out’ specific 
places, mainly airfields, which, if the 
ground troops captured them, would give 
an advantage to the air forces. The 
Ground Force commander would study 
the situation of his forces and whenever 
possible would include the capture of the 
areas important to the Air Forces in his 
orders to his own command. 

In like manner, the Ground Force 
commander would show the Air Force 
commander “the spots at which the 
ground effort had been hampered by the 
German air force,” and the air com- 
mander would accordingly take all pos- 
sible action to strengthen the air support 
to the ground operations. 

This was only one example of the 
teamwork which continuously obtained 
between Allies and between the fighting 
forces that operated in different elements. 


* * * 


SHUT-OUT in the first inning 

doesn’t mean the ball game is won. 
And we are also playing simultaneous 
games on a number of different dia- 
monds. But in the European-African 
sector our team of Military Idiots did 
some clean, fast, first-inning work includ- 
ing a long home run. It gives us reason to 
think that the crowd behind the team will 


soon be shouting louder. 





American troops In training Owe a gre il debt to the men 
who gave their lives to teach us the lessons they learned on 
Guadalcanal. Now pe the last J: ap resistance on that island 
has been destroyed, we can total up the lessons ot the six 
months of fighting cal can gain many valuable pointers 
for Ink: ntry and other ground troop leaders. 

With respect to the odds, OUI operations were almost 
diametrically opposed to those of Bataan. We had air su 
periority, naval protection, plenty of troops, better sup ply 
lines and more artillery. The Japs had even less than ou 
men in the Philippines, and just as much trouble. There 

: lessons to be learned, however, when the advantage 1S 
with you as well as when it is against you. 

Experience on every battlefield has reflected the necessity 
for hard, stern, and complete pre-battle training. Every 
soldier must be equipped with a sound combat sense as well 
as with a rifle. Every soldier must receive training in which 
nothing he may need to know in battle is slighted 
neglected. We must make our troops wise in the ways of 
battle, and the soldier must be given beforehand every ex 
perience possible in order that he will not be surprised in 
combat. 

Often in the first engagement he is likely to forget many 
of the things he has learned, but this is natural and eventu 
ally he gets over it. Before the next action he will have had 
time to soak up his first-hand experiences and make use 
of them. Our training manuals are thoroughly sound and 
practical, but you can’t get experience from paper. We 
have to put into practice the wisdom of these training aids 
with real bullets and real shells going overhead as they are 
now doing back in the States. It’s the sure way. It’s also 
the hard way; but it takes sweat to train a good soldier. We 
must practice what we preach, 9g a it is better to do it 
with as “sy preaching as possible. You already know this 
as well as I do. You have heard it from every superior you 
ever had, and I hope you continue to hear it and, above all, 
to do it. 

Air units, of course, played a major part in our ground 
operations. Liaison functioned perfectly; our calls for bomb- 
ing and strafing missions were always filled promptly when 
the planes were available. It is essential for ground troop 
commanders not to give the airmen hazy targets or call 
upon them for too many missions because their job is the 
most arduous imaginable. 

We found that Japs who had burrowed into the steep 
slopes of hills could be destroyed by dive bombing. Artil- 


lery and mortar fire would not always dislodge these Japa- 





So0one of 





nese cliff dwellers, but the superior marksmanship of our 
flyers did dislodge them when they put their bombs right 
into their living rooms. Rations and ammunition upply 
for flanking units far out in the jungle was always a difhcul 
problem for the S-4, but here again the Air Force: helped 
and dropped supplies to the troops. 

By questioning Jap flyers we learned, as we su pected 
that they seldom fly into combat with parachutes. Ever 
thing possib le, even the radio, is eliminated for the bette: 
performance of the plane. They do use their parachutes or 
other missions, however, though you can generally count 
on the loss of a pilot with every Zero. We don’t di 
them in this practice either. 

War soon brings close coéperation. Any pre-war prides 





and prejudices there may have been between the diffi ly 
branches did not show up at all during the whole ca: paigi elici 
We had real teams, ideal teams that functioned perfectly as tl 
Excellent coérdination was particularly noticeable betwee: wes 
- infantry and artillery. Every man was a fighting mar cap 
a fighting force and it was even difficult to dist nguis! bue 
one arm of the service from another. This unity included cam 
Navy and Marine Corps units and the Air Forces givi 
Il pic 
of it 
[he Jap carries on sniping a good deal of the time ar lang 
we found, to our misfortune, that our caliber .45 weapons scra 
sounded like the Jap rifle. We therefore left all of ou the 
pistols and tommy guns in the rear areas for local protectior kno 
and went out after the Japs with a lot of Mls and a littk che. 
more self-security. The business of Jap self-sacrifice, by ( 
tying themselves in coconut trees and sniping, is, excep! ther 
perhaps in a few scattered instances, legendary. The Japa wh 
nese aren't by any means stupid, and a tree position isnt 4 top 
good harassing position even from their unorthodox point we 
of view. You can readily understand this if you try it onc pre: 
I did, and I assure you I wouldn’t be found in a coconut tre 7 
on Guadalcanal if only for a bee-after-pollen harassment a 
It’s worth bringing out in your training, however because wh 
it requires additional alertness and exceptionally | een vis in 
ion. There may possibly be Japs up in trees. But firing int rath 
every treetop just sounds like a big battle but causes con Jap 
fusion and unnecessary expenditure of precious In dor 
tion, so don’t do it without good reason. his 
Promiscuous firing brings out the importanc: t hire anc 
discipline. Ammunition is heavy, and the ar man wa: 
carries into the jungle has to be reckoned with n on] 
operation. Jar 















rmauion gathered trom prisoners was undoubtedly 


elicited by kind treatment, although they sometimes acted 


as dl ol they believed our Standard Operating Procedure 
was to kill them after capture. The propaganda that to be 
capt i wil by us meant death seemed to be thoroughly im- 
bued in the Jap. The importance of treating prisoners well 
cannot be overstressed, and we certainly hope that they are 
giving ours the same. Many of the PW’s could speak 
pidgin” English, and did overtime conversation because 
f it. However, sign language still seems to be the universal 
rs ige. Their politeness was evidenced by bowing and 
ng by all hands, which doesn’t speak very well for 
r By super-race from our standpoint, especially when you 
knox ies must be going on in their minds. For life is 
heap to the Jap, and make no mistake, he isn’t ever fooling 
Once when we had the Nips surrounded, we tried to get 
them to surrender by broadcasting in Japanese. A prisoner 
who had given himself up was willing to appeal to his outfit 
to prevent further bloodshed. This broadcast told them that 
we treated prisoners fairly, and~-helped- to refute the im 
pression that we took no prisoners. 
[he Japs didn’t take a single prisoner from us as far as 
we w. The best opportunity they had to do this came 
when one of our soldiers, lost from a patrol, spent a night 
1 Jap bivouac area. He wandered into the bivouac, and 
than try to escape, pulled his hat over his eyes and sat 
Jap ion a little apart from the group. He kept his “ge 
down and held a hand grenade, with the ring pulled, i 
his fist all night. The Japs, he said, did very little talking, 


ind apparently assumed he was ill. About dawn, before it 

was it enough to distinguish his uniform he escaped, 
] 

only ad another patrol back to the area to wipe out the 


Japs next day. 


The Japs sought to land reinforcements on Guadalcanal 
from this transport, the Yamazuki Maru. The Air Forces 
set her afire and caused her to be beached off Guadalcanal. 
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lt IS necessary to have an interpretel with e% ich le ading 
battalion. Enemy information must be obtained and gotten 
out quickly to the places it will do the most good 

For the capabilities of Japanese weapons, I refer you to 


[TM 30-480. 


before we got here 


This book gave us much good information 
And we found that the Japanese have 
used no new weapons against us yet, but that they do have 
a supply of German automatic weapons and captured Brit 
ish antiaircraft guns. One interesting item I find in my 
notes relates to the use of wooden bullets in their caliber .25 
rifles. 1 saw several clips of these pellets which seem to b 
nothing more than doweled pegs. These may be experi 

caus 
ing a most painful burn on the flesh. As long as the \ shoot 


wooden bullets at us 


mental types They act somewhat as an “incendiary, 


I’m sure we don't have to worry about 
their marksmanship 

None of our forces wore any insignia of rank on the bat 
tlefield. You couldn’t tell an officer from an enlisted man 
and | think the it we all felt on the same pli ine the it we were 
personally winning the war. The Japs, on the other hand, 
wore their insignia of rank on their collars, but I’m afraid 
we weren't very discriminating. But the Japs give high 
target priority to leaders, and any man c: iITying <¢ 1 pistol or 
in any way looking like a leader is sure of his » ih of fire 

Field glasses, we found, may be carried in the case on 
the back the cartridge belt without the use of the 
shoulder strap. When carried this way they are adequately 
protected and partly hidden, yet readily available. The 
Japanese optical instruments were exceptionally fine. Many 
were of German make. 

Frequently the Japs did their work during the night 
when it was cool. I can remember hearing them cutting 
trees and thrashing about not a hundred yards from our 

















lines. They built some excellent pillboxes under the roots 
of trees too, boxes from which it was almost impossible to 
dislodge them. However, the machine guns in these boxes 
had a very limited field of fire and were restricted in most 
instances to little more than use on a final protective line 
Che guns were comple ‘tely hidden and always protected by 
well-placed snipers. [he vegetation is so thick that fire 
at least until 
The foliage is soft 
enough to fire through, so all they had to cut were vision 


lanes are thoroughly hidden in the jungle, 
you happen to find yourself in one. 


lanes. Jungle warfare may have its disadvantages in supply 
but it certainly has tactical advantages. 

Amphibious and M3 light tanks were used by the 
Marines during the Battle of the Tenaru River, which in 
cidentally was fought on the Ilu River and not on the 
and the 
unusual names of rivers made it most confusing for every 


lenaru. (The lack of accurate maps at that time, 
one.) During the infantry operations a few light tanks 
were used in the jungle. These tanks were highly success 
ful against the Japanese tree-root pillboxes. In fact, it was 
the only way to oust the LF aps without great cost to ourse lve S 
This use of tanks in the thick jungle was extremely un 
orthodox, and while they were necessarily operated very 
their commit 
For the main part, tank 


any kind IS very limited on Guadalcanal, but the Japs 


slowly, a well planned employment made 
| I 


ment a great success. ground of 


used a few in the early stages of the battle 
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Dispersion is one thing we all need to learn o 
over again. We suffered tor lack of it at Pearl Har 
in the Philippines, and we would have suffered on ( 
canal had it not been our good fortune in being 
keep the Japs well out of range. We've learned t 
way often enough for every man to bear its import 
mind. We must become dispersion- conscious. ‘T 
on the battlefield, directly after a decisive victory 
will gather together to swap stories and compare t 
An enemy counterattack is always possible, so it 
necessary to guard against this no matter how rich] 
tion and hands hakes are deserved by the victors. 

Like dispersion, camouflage also is something v 
know as much about as any Jap, yet it continually | 
stressed in order for it to be applied properly. MW 
camouflage our positions, we do it very well, 
taking a special pride in his own artistic abilities. 
Later on, when 
fortunate in having everything our way, and ca 
was of little consequence, we could stand on th 
run jeeps on the skyline and pitch shelter halve 
forward slopes of the knolls. Nevertheless, we v 


be habitual with every soldier. 


aware ot our adv: intage and ap preciated the { tact 
may never he ive the opportunity to do such things 


battle until we h; ive everything Our Way again 


best not to violate these principles, for even if the 


A 155mm. battery blasts away at Japs hidden in Guadalcanal jungles. 











= permits you to be a little careless, at one time, you may 
regret it later under less fortunate circumstances. 

[he Japs, on the other hand, were forced to extreme 
camouflage discipline. They cooked under cover, used 
natural foliage for shelter,.and always stayed in covered 

} terrain. The ground on Guadalcanal, and in the Solomons 
generally, is ideal for camouflage and cover. There is, of 
course, an abundance of jungle, but it is not all jungle as 
some would think. 

Che flat lands on the coast are for the most part former 

: plantations with tall coconut palms planted in even rows. 
+ &f Behind these trees the jungle starts, extending all the way 
up into the ravines of the grassy hills. There are some 
broad plains on the eastern end of the island covered with 

. | marsh grass taller than a man’s head. In back of the very 

steep grassy hills the jungle starts again, running onto the 
foothills of the mountains and extending throughout the 
tremendous Kavo Range. Fresh rivers and streams with 
excellent water are everywhere, often merging into huge 
swampy deltas near the mouth. All the islands here are 
beautiful. Even the fragrance of the jungle makes you feel 

§ the tropical atmosphere; I can remember scenting its hot 

breath far out to sea just before we landed. 

But our fighting and patrolling we did in the jungle 
areas, where the Japs were forcing us to go in after them. 
This jungle fighting called for a great amount of cutting 
tools, for the dense undergrowth makes it absolutely es- 
s sential for every man to carry a sharp bayonet or bolo. 
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Heavy blades are by far the best, but these are seldom on 
hand for everyone. Don’t neglect to provide sharpenirig 
ston: 


if you do any jungle fighting. Cutting edges will 

f quickly on the tough vines and bamboo. 
Observation for the artillery was fine because we had 

many vantage points. For registration it must be remem- 








weal 

















A Marine experiments with a captured Jap flame thrower. 


aa 


bered, however, that bursts in the jungle and in coconut 
groves are impossible to observe with any accuracy from a 
distance. Air bursts and smoke were visible and did give 
us a satisfactory means of registration. Artillery liaison 
officers and forward observers were able to arrange a system 
of relief when the going got tough. 

Smoke shells sometimes acted erratically in the tropics 
It is believed that because of the low melting point of 
phosphorus, and the fact that the cased shells were stacked 
horizontally in the hot sun, the phosphorus melted to one 
side of the shell, thereby unbalancing it and making it 
likely to fall short. We now stack them vertically, which is 
a point for other artillerymen to bear in mind. The Japs 
were continually amazed at our automatic artillery as they 
termed it. Sustained concentrations of 200 rounds per 
minute for fifteen-minute intervals assured them that we 
certainly had their welfare in mind. 

Our pack batteries went into action in our advance to 
Cape Esperance whenever the ground was suitable for their 
use. The animals were used on many of our patrols and 
were of help in many ways. However, the problem of 
supply in great enough quantities to the batteries was a 
tough one. Pack artillery can be used with success on all 
kinds of ground. 

The importance of the foxhole cannot be overestimated 
The hole in the ground in the rear areas as well as in the 
front, saved many of our men from the blasting of night 
bombings. But an old American custom—our natural tend 
ency to watch the fireworks—is evident here during air 
raids. It is a beautiful sight at night to watch the lights 
pick out the planes and the tracer and antiaircraft bursts 
brighten the sky. The crowds that accumulate are amaz 
ing and there are elements of humor too, when the 
freight trains start coming down and everyone hits the en 
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I've often wondered 
if more accidents don’t occur from these unpremeditated 
dives into holes than from any other cause. 

Sustained marching and hiking in the heat of the jungle 
is the most fatiguing job ever imposed upon men. The 
men will gre idually hi irde ‘n to this ordeal, but prior training 
under similar conditions, before the men ever hit the battle 
he Id 1S absolutely essential. 


trance to the bomb shelter at once. 


This means that in your train 
ing, forced marches to schedule, regardless of ground and 
weather, must be actively pushed, even on hungry stomachs. 

Above all, a leader must get to know the men from the 
boys in his outfit. For it takes four good men to Carry one 
weakling to the rear. The so-called weaklings can, however, 
be built into strong men with the right training. 


war practice of 


The pre 
lemonade at the end of the trail is out of 

Che Japs are highly trained in long, hard 
marches as you undoubtedly know. 


date in training. 
It is a disgrace for “4% 
to drop out while marching and they take great pride ir 
their ruggedness, but they too met their W faterloo in oa 
One prisoner said he was not defeated in battle, 
but beaten only by hunger and the jungle. 
We have found that two canteens is the 
mum in this country. 


jungle. 


absolute mini 
Packs should be cut to the bare 
essentials, namely: one spoon, three pair of socks, a com- 
shelter half or raincoat, a knife, and an 
intren¢ hing tool. Canteens should be filled while crossing 
but that the 
the Do not carry messkits unless you 
a way to wash them. 


pact jungle kit, 


the streams, leaders must always see 


men 
chlorinate water. 


have 

Routine patrolling, so we found, is easier and more suc 
It is cool 
and the heavy rain drowns out any noise. 


cessful when made during or just after a rainfall. 
and refreshing, 
Our patrols foraged the jungle for various fruits—they were 


abundant and very delicious—and this allowed ther 
longer distances with fewer rations. Bananas and 
were popular and gave the men a much needed v: 
the limited diet. The natives were always hospitab! 
ing pigs, vegetables, and fruits of all kinds. But di 
advantage of their generosity because they grow on 
they need for the year. Many of their crops had 
been pillaged by the Japanese and any imposition 
large patrols might have Cé used a serious shortage 
for the natives. Our men traded canned rations, of 
the natives are very fond, tor their com and sweet | 

Fish are plentiful in the many rivers. Fortunate 
are no game wardens, or a lot of men would have 
in the ¢ This | 
a lot of fish as well as entertainment during the rest } 
A few sticks of dynamite tossed into the river yi 
thirty to forty fish, and good-sized ones at that. Tl 
mite stuns the fish and all you have to do is dive d 
scoop them off the bottom. 

Many ot 
pigeons al 
the least. 

Swimming in the ocean has a double advantage 
get a bath ond wash your clothes at the same time 
oned Japanese landing barges, of which there a 


guardhouse for fishing with dynamite. 


Guad 


e large and tasty and it is a sporting bir 


us went hunting for pigeons. 


\} 
) 


along the beach, made excellent diving platforms 
whicl 


VV LLL 


washboards. The Japanese folding boats, many of 


were captured complete with outboard motors, made hne 


river-patrol boats as well as fishing and sporting craft 
Supply and methods of supply are of course prime cor 


siderations in any theater. 
water, 


The priority of supplies 


bat here were: ammunition, and food. We 


Army engineers se 
a Jap-planted 
on a Guadalcanal t 


ne 
Mt) 


JAC 


In COr 


found 
that you could fight on an empty stomach, but that 


off 
ne 
iil. 


y { 


u 
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couldn't get to the front without water, 
ing after you got there, without ammunition. 

(he Japs were short on rations. We knew this from the 
many starved prisoners that we took. One man bagged a 














or do much fight- 


Pp ifter a wild chase and found several large canvas bags 

sp ack. The S-2 report on this later, went something 
ite this: “One POW captured this morning south of Hill 
Was negative to all questioning, but found to be 
ng eight pounds of rice on his person. Believed to be 
Jap land quartermaster.’ 

Che Japs had very little transportation—a few light trucks 
of American make, one Army 2%-ton probably brought 
‘rom Bataan, some full-track prime movers, and one gen- 

taff car. 

had a comparatively abundant supply of all kinds of 
and they were busy all the time. The jeep was 
nstantly as ambulance, water wagon, and ammuni- 
rier, and for every other transport imaginable. At 
every motor pool you can see evidences of improvisation 
ind original ideas for maintenance. It is remarkable what 
ut in the war zone along this line. I’ve found that 
are jacks-of-all-trades and will have everything 
t-water showers to flushing commodes if allowed to 
mV long in one place. 
eport on the operations of Guadalcanal would be 





The bow of a Jap submarine sticks out of the 
water off Guadalcanal. Two New Zealand cor- 
vettes are credited with putting her out of action. 


complete without mentioning the natives. We owe them 
a great debt, and were fortunate to get their respect ¢ arly 
in the battle. The Japs knew of their usefulness too, but 
were never ab le to find them. They burned the native log 
drums after long nights of incessant beating, but the natives 
burned their own villages rather than have the Japs use 
them for shelter. The natives hated the Japs cordially 
Whenever they could get their hands on Jap stores or 
equipment they would completely destroy them. Had they 
been armed at the beginning | am sure they would have 
killed many Japs. 


There were many instances of heroic 


services to us. As pathfinders, guides and carriers you could 
better. The 
British, were always able to furnish us with plenty of help 
They could carry twice the weight a white man could 
Many of 
the natives were imported from the neighboring islands for 
the Guadalcanal natives had to care for their families that 
had moved back to the hills. We call them our allies, and 
although they have never been officially recognized, they 
have helped us in their own way as much as anyone could 

It was very gratifying to see the natives coming down the 
trail carrying our rations, but they gave us some headaches 
too. You could get them to carry just so far, which meant 
to the point where the noise of firing got too loud and then 


find none native camps, supervised by the 


manage over the same distance in the same time 
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they would stop. From that point on we had to detail valu- 
able men to finish the job, which was quite a drain on our 
available manpower. It took about twenty men per com- 
pany, regularly assigned, to do this job. We found that 
only class C and D rations should be carried by the indi- 
vidual into combat. Class C rations should be provided at 
temporary halts on objectives. Class B rations should be 
— where units are halted long enough to permit the 

itchens to be brought up to feed troops hot meals and 
furnish hot water for washing messkits. Some units, how- 
ever, desired that the C ration be augmented whenever 
possible. 

Supply problems brought on many improvisations too. 
The men engineered calle systems to precipitous hills to 
carry supplies up and bring evacuees down. Oil-drum 
ferries gave us excellent river transportation. We had the 
City of Essexville and the City of Marion as the nucleus 
of our little barge fleet, and then there was the utility con- 
traption the men dubbed appropriately the Pusha Maru. 

The Japs carried their gas masks at first and later we 
found many cast aside along with other burdens such as 
shoes which they discarded in favor of the rubber soled 
split-toed tabi. 

The Japs had some flame throwers which for some reason 
they ‘didn’t see fit to use. We found many crates of them 
all over the beaches. Our chemical white phosphorus shells 
often set fire to the grassy hills although a rains held this 
to a minimum. However, whenever the fires got well started 
they burned off large areas. 

The wearing of the helmet was not as popular as the 
spring creations of our inventive truck drivers. Everyone 
seemed to have his own particular style of bonnet. On the 
front lines we did habitually wear them, and we also used 
them as wash basins, D ration fudge pots, and anything 
else. One thing to learn in connection with the helmet—if 
you have not already learned it—don’t try to answer the 

hone with your helmet on. No more sulphurous language 
a ever been used on any one article of government issue 
than the helmet-phone combination. 

We had very Ew difficulties with signal communication 
on Guadalcanal. The SCR-284 and -511 worked very well 
in the hills, but the SCR-536 wasn’t practical for jungle 
use. The sound-powered phone kept us continually sup- 
plied with the information we needed on the battlefield. 
However, the old reliable runner cannot be dispensed with. 
Have plenty of good ones and you never need to worry 
about communication. Our system of communication lacked 
nothing that the Signal Corps couldn’t work out. 

In the jungle it was found best to lay telephone wire off 
the trail, except possibly in an emergency. Going off the 
trail is just about as fast and the wire will stay in much 
longer. The groves of tall slender coconut trees gave us 

lenty of natural telephone poles. Sometimes the heavy 
ronds would fall and tear down the wires, but otherwise 
they were perfect. In using assault wire in the dam 
jungle, a ground return circuit was found to be more efh- 
cient than the metallic circuit. The Japs used this system 
altogether, and it lightened their wire carrying load of 
shi yellow strand wire. 

Todaeets hunting is almost a major problem unless it is 


controlled from the very beginning. The men came off the 


battlefield with everything from flags to Chevrolet «ruck; 
—which is all right, but the sightseers who had nothing 
do with the battle came with their jeeps in droves. Th 
jammed up traffic and ruined the roads so badly that the 
necessary vehicles were held up for long periods. Remem 
ber to always have your MPs stop all unnecessary traffc 
back in rear somewhere. 

Everyone here has something to show to the folks back 
home. “Back home,” the two magic words that so often 
come to mind. You can’t imagine how popular the ol 
country is to these men out here. From the travel catalogue; 
I had always pictured the American as the eternal traveler 
but it’s the home plate we're seeking and we know we've 
got to deliver the long, hard hit to get the home run. Ou; 
men have a greater spirit than the Japs, who want to die 
for the Emperor. We want to live for America, but we're 
not willing to go home until the Japs get their wish. 

Tactical and protective barbed wire proved very valuable 
against Jap infiltrations at night. They would rather avoid 
it than go through it, mainly because our men could |ay 
the best entanglements I ever saw. Trip wires outside the 
protective wire, and concertinas intermeshed with the 
double aprons of the tactical beach wire would change 
anybody's mind. The Japs used no wire that I know of 
although we were prepared for it with bangalores and wire 
cutters in case they did. 

Talking and unnecessary noise on the trail is out of order 
at all times, and our men seemed always to be aware of this 
and were exceptionally cautious at all times. Sometimes 
the Japanese would use English, calling out to get you t 
answer and reveal your location. 

Our chaplains were always busy conducting services and 
taking care of the many jobs that no one else seemed t 
have time for. And let me assure you that as on Bataan 
there are no atheists on Guadalcanal. Religion plays a large 
part in men’s lives during war everywhere; many a man 
wears his cross or Saint Christopher medal right along with 
his dog tags. 

Of course, you have heard that magazines of all kind: 
are read and re-read until they disintegrate; it is true. You 
read anything and everything you can lay your hands on 
stuff you would never consider in your right mind any 
where else. But mail is the big “M” in Morale. Not even 
chow rates in popularity with mail call. And it doesn’t mat 
ter if we get Christmas cards in March, just so we get them 
We had other means of entertainment though, the regi 
mental bands brought their instruments with them and 
gave us assorted variations of Bach and boogie-woogie 
How the man with the bass fiddle got his fiddle ashore 's 


still a military secret. 
V 


Leadership is the keynote in any campaign and we hac 
an excellent supply of it. There were no hitches or friction 
to make for disunity; everyone put every ounce of his 
ability into the job. The importance of unit commander 
being right out with the men as often as possible can’t be 
underrated. Seeing the Old Man in the thick of it with 
you gives greater confidence to everybody. Our generals 
too, were no exception, and their presence among the 
fighting men cemented their mutual respect for each other 
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remember the leading skirmish line of a platoon ad- 
ing on Tassafaronga. The regimental commander 
.e up and went through the line a short distance, then 
» back and said, “How much farther to the front line?” 
| aid, “Colonel, you have just come back to the front line, 
|aps are right over there.” 
u will find all kinds of humor right on hell’s threshold. 
[he high spirits, with the customary Bripings, kept the 
men happy all the time. One lad made a lot of noise about 
having to carry a tremendous bag down the ship’s ladder 
into a lighter. He finally made it to the bottom of the ladder 
with a great deal of sweat, mumbling something about 
mules, when he spied some lettering on the boat, which 
gave the capacity as so many cubic feet and so many tons. 
He thought a moment, turned and yelled up the ladder, 
“Hell, sergeant, there's only room in this tub for me.” 
s | inally, here are some of the important do’s and don’ts of 
D jungle war against the Japs: 


' When fired upon by snipers move immediately to the 
} nearest cover or concealment. Don’t drop or stand per- 
fectly still if you want to tell about it later. You will not 
make a very good target while running. Remember to 


shift your position when this becomes feasible. 


in attacking, do not make probing moves for this will 
only alert the Japs. Make a specific plan and play it 
with full force—right across the board. Once a forward 
movement in the jungle starts, every effort must be made 
to continue this movement, however slow it may be. 


Stress the importance of flanking and envelopment 
moves. These tactics are invaluable in the jungle. 


Frontal attacks in the jungle must be made on a nar- 
row front. Pick the most suitable point or points and 
drive in one or more spearheads to a given objective. 
Consolidate your positions between your spearheads and 
repeat the operation until the final objective is reached. 


[n attacking in an unknown or doubtful enemy situa- 
| tion, a unit should advance only so far as it can secure 
| its line of communication. The exception to this rule is 

when the seizing of the objective will uncover a new line 
of communication. 


Supporting weapons should never be allowed to slow 
down advance elements in the attack. They can be 
grouped and moved up from the rear by bounds. 


Remember, fire. power saves man power. At every op- 
portunity use the full force of your supporting weapons 
before and during the attack. Be especially alert in tak- 


ing advantage of the time interval after the supporting 


hres have lifted. 


in attacking ravines, attack from the top to the bot- 
tom whenever possible. This gives you the advantage 
of the high ground and better codrdination. 


\void needless firing of weapons and grenades against 
imaginary targets. Especially at night, be perfectly still 
in order to detect any attack by the Jap. 


'n the jungle it was sometimes found advisable to 


————— 


reduce the number of guns and mortars in your weapons 
platoons to provide more men for ammunition carriers. 
This, however, “depends upon the situation.” 


When you are caught under artillery, mortar or bomb 
bursts, if you are well dispersed, hold your ey Wild 


running will only cause casualties and confusion. 


The Browning automatic rifle should be used in place of 
the light machine gun for patrolling and flushing of Jap 
bivouacs. In the thick jungle you will find many surprise 
targets, and the manual automatic weapons are most ef- 
fective in these engagements because of their fire power 
and because they are immediately at hand. Great care must 
be taken while flushing out a Jap bivouac area—every hut 
and hole must be thoroughly investigated. The Japs play 
for the tactical advantage of letting you pass through them, 
then turn and fire at your backs. They will do this time 
and time again, and it makes positive search imperative be 
cause you will only fire back into your own men in your 
effort to get the Japs. 

The M1 rifle was our mainstay. Some of the older 
soldiers swear by the old ’03 which did a good job too, but 
the Garand is a prince among paupers compared with 
anything the Japs have. Yet it is possible that the poor 
marksmanship of the Japs was due to their physical con- 
dition. And this may also have been their reason for the 
extreme disregard for local security. Patrols would often 
find groups of them asleep or resting without any protection 
whatever. 

Hand grenades in the jungle are fine for the purpose for 
which they were intended—close combat. Both sides used 
plenty of them. The grenades came out of the cases 
painted a bright yellow and we had to paint them green 
right on the battlefield before going into combat. Yellow 
is complementary to green and the jungle is everlastingly 
green, all kinds of green. Since the right paint job is now 
being applied at the factory this will certainly save the 
fighting troops a lot of time in battle where time is all 
important. 

We also found it profitable to wrap a few turns of ad 
hesive tape around the safety lever of the grenade to pre- 
vent the safety ring from being pulled out by twigs or 
branches in the jungle. This might easily happen as we 
carried them on our cartridge belts for instant use. 

I believe that in our training, the word Jap or Nazi, 
should be used whenever referring to “the enemy.” We 
should no longer use the customary Blue and Red to 
identify friend and foe. The spirit that makes a soldier 
kill the enemies of his country must grow from something 
concrete. He has to see the reason why, right up to the 
time of battle. You don’t have to incite hatred of our 
enemies if you can explain why they are our enemies 
Any man can see why he must kill those who seek to 
destroy his nation and take away his freedom. Perhaps 
we shall always have to fight to —_ our country free from 
aggressors, but when you can explain why, the rest will 
take care of itself. It’s not just pride, but faith as well, that 
makes us willing to fight for our nation. War is the art of 
killing, but as bad as it sounds it is kill or be killed. And 
the better our training the fewer our casualties and the 
greater those of the Japs and Nazis. 
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The common man attempts to personify the Vast pano- 
rama of modern war by creating legends about successful 
commanders. Since German policy does not allow indi- 
vidual soldiers to overshadow the Fiihrer, no German gen- 
eral has arisen in the present war with anything like the 
legendary stature of Hindenburg in 1914-18. Rommel has 
been the single exception. He was not fighting in Russia, 
the graveyard of military reputations, but had an inde- 
pendent command in North Africa where his legendary 
reputation was of political as well as military usefulness. 

One cannot say that legends are deliberately created 
around a military leader like Rommel, though i in some cases 
it would appear that official sanction is given to them for 
one purpose or another. Most of the fantastic superstructure 
of the Rommel legend has been erected by poorly informed 
writers or radio commentators—here as well as abroad—who 
pass on unverified items as truth. Gradually the accumu- 
lation of half-truths submerge the real man and confront us 
with an exaggerated caricature of the person or general 
concerned. 

When he landed in Tripoli to help Graziani in February, 
1941, Rommel was virtually unknown outside Germany. 
Within a year, however, he ‘became the most publicized of 
German commanders. Gallup polls showed that until No- 
vember 1942, the British people considered Rommel the 
ablest commander produced by the war. 

Legend builders need few materials to work with, so 
Rommel’s rather obscure background was no handicap. 
Even his birth and parentage became part of the legend. 
Born at Heidesheim, Wiirttemberg, on November 15, 
1891, he was christened Erwin Johannes Rommel. He 
seems to have come from middle-class parents, although his 
father was listed by different writers as a bricklayer, a 
blacksmith, a teacher of mathematics, a butcher, and a pro- 
fessor at Munich! Lord Strabolgi gave currency in 1942 to 
the erroneous belief that Rommel rose from the ranks by 
stating that “if Rommel had been in the British army he 
might have risen to the rank of sergeant.” Strabolgi was 
basing his ironical observation on the false assumption that 
Rommel was a ranker, whose personality, unconvention- 
ality, and vigor would have been a bar to progress in the 
British army. The fact is that Rommel entered the German 
army as a Fahnenjunker or cadet captain in the 124th In- 
fantry Regiment in 1910. This in itself indicates that his 
family background was above average. 

Rommel was a lieutenant when the war broke out in 


1914, went immediately to the Western Fro: 
wounded in northern France, and acted as battalion adj 
tant in the Argonne battle of 1915. When the opportunity 
offered, he transferred to a Wiirttemberg Jager battalion and 
saw service in the southern Carpathians and on the Italiar 
front. He distinguished himself in the Tolmein b 
the Isonzo Front in 1917, winning the coveted order | 
le Mérite. In this engagement Rommel and a few of | 
men succeeded in capturing a number of Italians. Thi 
number has grown in successive newspaper reports, mag 
zine articles, and books from several hundred to | 
The oft-repeated story that he was captured by the Italian 
and aad seems to be true. It may account for the rela 
tively low estimate he seemed to place on value of Italiar 
troops. Early in 1918 he was promoted to captain and wit! 
this rank served in France till the end of the war 

Reports on Rommel’s post-war career present a veritabl 
jungle of fantasy. What he actually did was to stay in th 
army during the Reichswehr period. The official Ranglist 
des Deutschen Reichsheeres lists him as a captain ey in 
fantry from 1920 on. Widely circulated myths say that he 
left the army after the war and studied at the University o! 
Tiibingen, where the Deutsches Kolonialinstitut specialized 
in African problems. Claims that he was an early conver: 
to the Nazi party, an SA leader in Wiirttemberg, and 
Hitler bodyguard seem equally unfounded. Certain sens 
tional sheet’ in Britain commonly refer to Rommel as the 
“killer of Coburg,” an obvious distortion of a relatively un 
important incident in the early history of the Nazi party 
Someone apparently invented the story, now widely cir 
lated, that he used to sleep in front of Hitler's edie 
door where the late Reinhard Heydrich is supposed to | 
broken two of his ribs stumbling over him in the dark 
Reichswehr officers were simply too busy to engage in extr 
curricular activities of this sort. 


s (i 


yave 


The bodyguard legend may have had its origin during 


} 


the Polish campaign in 1939 when Rommel organized 2! 
élite guard to protect Hitler at the front. German new: 
papers fostered these legends by tying them up with Fuh 
worship. Once printed in German newspapers, thes 
rumors became part of Rommel’s “reputation” and vere a 
cepted as gospel outside the Reich as well. One need on’ 
read over Ponsonby’s Falsehood in Wartime to see how 
myths of this kind dev eloped in the last war. 
Rommel did not come to the United States to s 
Civil War campaigns as is often reported. This particule 
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confuses him with General von Schell or General 


Boetticher, former German military attaché to the 


unity United States 
n and During the period when all this was supposed to be hap 
talian pening, Rommel was following out a conventional careet 
leo Reichswehr officer. From 1920-25 he was a captain 
Pour HB attached to the staff of the Ist Battalion of the 13th In 
f his fantry Regiment. In 1933, when Hitler came to power, 
Thi Rommel was a major teaching infantry tactics at the Dres 
maga len Military Academy. In the year 1935 he published a 
5,00 mall training manual for platoon and company officers 
alian: ed: Problems for the Platoon and ( ompany ( Auf gabe n 
e tela fiir Zug und Kompanie). He dealt with the larger co 
taliar { tactics in his The Infantry Attacks (Infanterie ( reift 
1 wit! \n published when he was a lieutenant colonel in 1937 
Both books were based on his experiences from 1914-18 and 
ritable ere written along the pattern of the sm; il] battle picture, a 
in the HF tech nique widely ‘weed at the Infantry School at Fort Ben 
ngliste ng, Georgia, where German officers such as Adolf von 
of in Schell studied. Neither of Rommel’s books mz ide much of 
hat he n impression at the time; they were given ae brief and 
‘sity ot erfunctory reviews in the German as well as American 
ialized nilitary periodicals. After he became famous in “1941, these 
onvert oks were resurrected and restudied. Infanterie Greift An 
and reported as being in its twelfth edition in the summer 


sensa 42. Certain American military journals reprinted in 
as the lividual che ipters of Rommel’s first book—which reads like 
ely un ny other dull training manual—on the false assumption 
party that a man who 0 suddenly became famous in 1941, must 
y circu e had something important to say back in 1935. 
edroon Up to the year 1940, when he was made commander 
to hav the 7th Panzer Division, Rommel was an infantry spe 
e dark t. Claims that he was an early authority on tanks anda 
n extra rotege of List, simply do not square with these facts. What 
nce he gained with mechanized equipment arose 
during 1 is contacts with the Motor Transport Corps of the 
zed al Re we hr. 
news relations with the Nazi party are _ define. 
Fuhrer R | did not cut certain i veterans of his o'd 
these lig ittalion, and yet the Nazis ae oft “safe” 
vere a I to entrust with academic posts at Dresden and 
1 on W Neustadt. Contrary to the common report, he was 
ee hov ot appointed Director of the Kriegsakademie in 1937. His 
—» 
idy out Field Marshal Erwin Johannes Rommel 
rticulat 


on his fiftieth birthday, November 15, 1941. 























first ditect contact with large-scale military movement came 
as commander of Hitler's personal headquarters on the 
marches into Vienna, the Sudetenland, Prague, and War- 
saw. Other names captured the headlines in the Polish 
to Blaskowitz, List, Kluge, 


campaign, the honors went 


Reichenau, and Kiichler. 


II 


It was as commander of the 7th Panzer Division in the at 
The 7th (the 
was the first to break through the Allied 
\rdennes in May, 1940. It was the first to reach 
t Abbeville. Rommel was cited as one of the most 
armored commanders of the Wehr- 
macht, promoted to the rank of lieutenant general, and 


tack against France that Rommel’s star rose. 
Ghost Division 
lines in the . 
the sea 
successful division 
awarded the Knights Cross of the Iron Cross. 

[hough his exploits were temporarily lost sight of in 
Hitler's 
triumph over France, tales of his activity soon flooded the 


the shower of marshals’ batons which followed 
Reich. In the approved Nazi stvle of battle narrative, one 
of his officers, Lieugenant Tschimpke, 


crossing of the Meuse: 


wrote about the 


In the midst of this infernal noise—at the very decisive 
moment in this desperate situation, the figure of the gen 
eral (Rommel) suddenly appeared. Leaping and crawling 
over fences and bushes he squirmed up to a new 
bridge which the pioneers: hi id built under the cover of 
darkness. “We can’t go on,” they said to the general. He 
was not dism: ived. The word ‘ impossible” does not exist 
for him . Tanks.” Under 
protection of smoke they de ploy into position behind the 


He speaks only one word: 


river banks. 


Newspapers repeated his alleged remarks in taking over 
“Gentlemen, don’t think I 
‘0 the right there is nothing. To the 
i the rear there is nothing. Rommel 
These heroics, reminiscent of General Pope’s 


command of the 7th sage 


am crazy. [rust me! 
left there is nothing. 
is in front!” 
famous and ill-starred remark, seem only to have increased 
Rommel’s reputation among the Germans. 
Early in the year 194], Lonnanel was placed in command 

ol a Afrika Korps, a body of élite troops trained for the 
a st of Lebensraum in Africa. Here again legend fol 
lowed him. He was reported to have made a “thorough study 
of North Africa as a and lectured before the 
Geographical Society at Cairo on the terrain of the Western 
Desert in 1936. These stories like the claims about Rommel’s 
early participation in the training camps for the Afrika 
Korps cannot be verified. 

he record of Rommel’s activity in Africa from February 
12, 1941, to late September, 1942, is f: iirly clear. His name 
first appeared in the headlines on March 31, when elements 
of the 15th German Panzer Division and the 5th Light 
Motorized Division surprised and defeated Wavell’s ad- 
vance force at El Agheila. For a time the Germans were 
willing to pre tend that General Italo Garibaldi, who suc- 
ceeded Graziani, was in command; but after this temporary 
sop to Italian pride, Rommel took charge of Axis affairs 
in North Africa. 

By the time of 


“tourist” 


at El Agheila, 


the in victory 


Wavell’s force had already been weakened by transfers to 
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Greece and by the assumption of British operations 
Italian East Africa. The single British armored 
which had borne the brunt of the fighting since Dx 
9 now required a complete overhaul. It was far inf 
15th Division. As a consequence, the 
advance positions became untenable and 


Rommel’s 
retrea 
began. R 
advance was rapid and unorthodox. Motorcycle patr 


tiously called the “Benghasi Handicap,” 
armored car detachments swept deep into British p 
disrupting communications, and, on one occasion, « 
a staff car carrying Generals Neame and O'Connor. T} 
was a serious blow to General Wavell because O’Connw 
was one of the best tank officers in the British army. Lea, 
General Wavell wv re 


strong frontier pos 


ing a British garrison at Tobruk, 
the bulk of his forces 
Solum-Halfaya Pass. Rommel 
Tobruk on April 7, 1941, but 


fortified port was maintained until it was relieved 


to the 
began the investment , : 


a tenacious defense of th; 


British autumn offensive. 

Rommel soon made his vigorous personality fel 
Afrika Korps, and tales of his eccentricities were sp 
the newspapers of the world. He was an ardent Leica | . i 
snapped pictures constantly from the top of his cor 
Car, bawled out orders, and raced trom place to place t ( 
apparently limitless vigor. ‘These eccentricities seemed t , 1 
endear him to the men of the Afrika Korps, although | ( 
outbursts ot tempe r were not pleasant. I le has had tre quent 
quarrels with his subordinates. One German officer ad J 2 
mitted that were times when he drove his con . I 
manders to exasperation by changing his decisions.” Germar ; | 


“there 


prisoners rather gene rally agreed tha it Rommel was “: oTeat Bs 

He had ; 

kind of irrepressible arrogance which led him to harangue J 
prisoners, comment on British leadership, and promise 
The fact that Ron . 0 
mel will lecture to anybody at the drop of the hat pro! 
accounts for the nickname 


soldier but often petty, childish, and indecisive.” 


tory while the issue was still in doubt. 
“der Professor” which his own # & 
troops gave him. ( 

Harold Denny, an American correspondent captured | k. 
the Afrika Korps in 1941, tells how, as the column « d 
prisoners marched to the rear, German soldiers stopped | 
photograph them. Just then “Rommel drove up in 


Car -burly, unshav en, wearing a dirty great coat, and 


ing almost as disreputable as the prisoners.” He re! 
the soldiers for stopping to photograph the prisoner 
proceeded to photograph them himself. 
elbow on the windshield, supporting his chin with | 
and looking militantly over the desert, he struck an eff 
pose and let the soldiers photograph him.” He was soon ! 
ferred to by less fortunate German officers as the 


Napoleon.” 


Xommel took pride in his ability to stand the h: 


“Then, leaning o1 5 


| 


of dese rt hghting, though atter two vears otf cz amp oning 
his health failed. He escaped death in iprers age 1941 
when a commando party raided his villa outside ~ 

only because he was absent at the time. A group 
rauding British tanks nearly cut him off a few week | 
These escapes have been embellished in retelling and ar it 


now a part of the Rommel legend. When asked by Germa! : 
reporters why he risked death or capture in exposed! areas 
Lenant 7 

Rommel! sensibly replied that he had to be at t! x 
Ir 








wd yuse split second decisions are su 
melv important in desert fighting 
Ill 
. 
nmel's first real test as a leader 
n the British offensive ot No 
e er. 1941. General Cunning 
plan called for a holding at 
n the Halfaya-Sidi Omar de 
by the 4th Indian Division, 
the Ist New Zealand Division 
r » move northward around 
. . rzen toward Fort Capuzzo and 
The 4th, 7th and 22nd a1 
P ] brigades were to sweep around 
’ \xis right flank toward El Gobi, 
Sidi Rezegh, and Tobruk. It was 
q d that Rommel’s infantry and 
red forces would be encircled 
i¢ stroyed. In the matter of sp« 
mpetence, the Afrika Korps 
n had an advantage over the Brit 
Eighth Army. Rommel had some 
best specialists in the German army working for him 
General Cruewell, his second in command, a tank-plane 
General Bismarck, expert on motorized infantry; and 
General Nehring, antitank specialist. Cunningham had 
lucted a brilliant campaign in Ethiopia but it was against 
B an adversary lacking in resource and determination. He had 
xperience in handling large numbers of tanks. Generals 
Ritchie, his deputy chief of staff, and Gott, his corps com 
9 nder, were infantrymen. Major General Frank Messervy 
ommanding the 4th Indian Division was a cavalryman, so 
9 was Lieutenant General Willoughby Norrie, commanding 
7th Armored Division. To use the words of a British 
“they all had experience in armored wartare and in 
th > de sert—vyet one would hesitate to term any of the m Fully 
tank-minded or experts in mechanical fighting.” Brigadier 
General Jock Campbell (commanding the 7th Support 
Group), who showed great capacity at Sidi Rezegh for 
ting the kind of chaos involved in tank fighting, died 
De in an automobile accident before his talents could be fully 
¢ Me utilized 
Che first stages of the British attack progressed favor 
ndicating that Rommel was caught by surprise. He 
n tact, preparing an attack on Tobruk. One can only 
9 speculate on what effect General Cunningham’s attack 
ght have had if it had come after Rommel had committed 
Fect the bulk of his forces against Tobruk. The holding attack of 


tth and 7th Indian Divisions pinned down a large Axis 

n the frontier. The 22nd Armored Brigade had a 

1 hght with the Ariette Division at El Gobi in which 

torces lost heavily. The New Zealanders advanced ac 

ng to plan and the 7th Armored Division reached the 

\ irfield at Sidi Rezegh on November 20, destroying 

y parked planes. The 7th Support Group and the 5th 
\frican Brigade dug in at this point. 

: tead of avoiding battle at Sidi Rezegh, Rommel sought 

id by concentrating the bulk of his 21st and 15th 





tlicted heavy losses on it. As the battle at Sidi Rezegh 
in extremely chaotic character, and the British com 
ier lost immediate control of events. 






Rommel threw 





\mored Divisions against the British 4th Armored Brigade 























The German Army’s rolling kitchen. 


three British armored brigade In turn. S 
Sidi Rez gh that the di po 
looked lik 


British inte 


his armor ag 


ainst 


contused was the Situation al 


sition of British and German units e an eight 
decker rainbow cake on the map I] 


ycenc 
hcers threw down the I! pe ncils In disgust ind mn ngetr 
tempted to chart the course of the battle 

By November 23 Rommel had cut down British 


Sth South Ah n Br 


forces considerably and driven th« 

gade from its entrenched position Then, on November 
Rommel sent the Ariette Division and a German 
brigade on 1 sweep across the | gypuian frontiet to disorgat 
ize the enemy l hough this bold move had n permanent 
effect, it disrupted British supply lines and gave the British 


The New Zealand Division mad 
lPobruk on Novembe 


command l te VW b id davs 


Heeting contact with the garrison at 


27, but it was apparent that the British offensir 
slowed down. General Cunningham-was replaced ot 
following day by General Neil Ritchie. By me KR 
mel had regrouped his armor and recaptured Sidi Ri 
and Bell Hamed but did not have strength enough to 
ploit this success. General Auchinleck’s decision to contit 


the offensive and his poli v of harassing Rommel by 
scale raids on his rear and communications had thei: 

On December 5 Rommel retreated toward Gazala, mak 
ing the relief of Tobruk real for the first time. The Tobruk 
garrison, with some justification, held that they “r 
the Eighth Army! Rommel held the line Gazala-Ak 
Hamza until December 16, and retreated via Dert nd 
Benghasi occupied by the British on December 2 to | 
\gheila on Januuary Phe re he halted to receive 


torcements whilk the British slowly id inced ind built 


supply de pots Nie antime Romme roree encire led 
Halfava-Solum-Bardia were squeezed out by the Brit 
Rommel’s drive back into Cyrenaica in January ar 


February, 1942, which forced a British withdrawal to th 
line Gazala-Bir Hacheim, won the praise of Air Marshal 


Sir Edward Ellington. He 


tempting to deprive the British of air superiority, ind wit 


“TD 
wrote Rommel, without il 


h 
little ain support inflicted a severe reverse on the British 


forces If the explanation is that General Romme! cor 
| 
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The man, who more than any other was responsible for the collapse of the Rommel legend, Genera! 
Bernard Laws Montgomery, here talks to men of the Eighth Army before the assault on the Mareth Line 


centrated superior forces at the decisive point . sul 
ficiently superior to counte! his enemy's air superiority, it 
argues a superiority of g¢ neralship which, to say the least of 
it, is disturbing.” 

he skill with which he exploited British weaknesses 
showed that Rommel was a resourceful soldier with a re 
markable facility for keeping his armor concentrated in the 
fluctuations of desert fighting. The British tendency at that 
to commit their tanks into battle 
him look all the bette ag! 


time driblets made 


What difference does it make if you 
have more tanks than I if you present them to me a bri 
Rommel once asked 


gade at a time?” 


tank othee: 


captured British 


l\ 


Rommel's turn at the offensive came on May 26, 
when he 


1942, 
attacked the British and Fighting French on the 


line El Gazala-Bir Hacheim. 


He showed a disregard for 
the conventional rules of desert warfare by attacking dur 
ing the heat months. The offensive was 
strongly supported by dive-bombing attacks on Allied strong 
points. 


“impossible” 


The objective was to shorten his communications by 
taking Tobruk and at the same time, destroy as much of the 
Eighth Army as possible. 

His first move was to throw elements of his two armored 


\llied flank 


divisions around the at Bir Hacheim while the 


Ariette and Trieste divisions attacked the southern end 
the minefield at Bir Hacheim. This attack 
British and their Allies at a disadvantage, for the two Ge 
man armored divisions encountered only the British 4 
Armored Brigade, Armored Br 
and 4 motorized inf: intry brig ide. By 
action of infantry and engineers, a ten-mile gap was cul 

the allied minefield and the French garrison at Bir Hachein 
isolated. This gap was widened and made it possible f 
Rommel to supply his forces east of the minefield. Of this 
bold maneuver, in which Rommel risked the loss of part: 
his armor in the early stage of the operation, General $ 
R. Gordon-Finlayson wrote: “That 
should have dared to take such a decision is 
humiliating as the fact that he not only carried i 
apparently without difficulty, but also that a few day 
with still less difficulty he was able to increase th 
This left General Ritchie with the choice of with l 
from Cyrenaica or fighting Rommel’s AT guns at 

at a disadvantage. He chose the braver, but in thi: 


struck 


some units of the 22nd 


gade, coordinate 


any opposing gene! 


alm Ist 


more disastrous course. 

On June 13 Rommel ambushed the main body 
tanks: at Knightsbridge by decoying them into 
antitank guns and artillery. By Churchill's admi 
British lost nearly 250 tanks on that day. The sp: 
which the trap was set and sprung as well as the sp 












ch Rommel exploited the success left his adversaries 
fused as well as beaten. How the Germans were able 
nceal this gigantic trap from British air observation is 
cult to understand, but reports indicate that the gun 
ons were dug-in and well concealed. 
e legend builders promptly wove fantastic stories 
nd Rommel’s “secret” antitank gun which was nothing 
the old dual purpose 88mm. gun which had been 
» yeoman service in the German Army since the Span 
Civil War. One American magazine assured its readers 
h igh sources’ ’ that Rommel lured the British into this 
by broadcasting fake radio messages en clair indicating 
the German position at Knightsbridge was desperate, 
inviting the British attack. Aside from being too 
ple an explanation of the British disaster, this account 


I . . ~ . . . 
lits the British Intelligence Service with excessive 


rl 


naivete. 

The loss of British armor on June 13 was decisive and 
made retirement inevitable. Part of the British forces retired 
on Tobruk and the rest made for the Egyptian frontier. 
More than 30,000 troops managed to take up their position 
in Tobruk in the seven days which followed, but they were 
too pane to man the twenty-seven mile perimeter of the 

tress. Rommel allowed them no time to consolidate their 
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THE ROMMEL LEGEND 


An Eighth Army Bren gun squad watches a line of German and Italian 
prisoners bagged in the breaking of Rommel’s Mareth Line defenses. 


2) 


position, but moved up his armor and artillery. On June 
20 he mounted an attack of great intensity and power on 
the eastern approaches to the town after feinting an ad 
vance toward Gambut. The attack itself was in the nature 
of a surprise. It was prepared on the First World War 
model. After heavy and sustained artillery fire, infantry 
and tank forces moved forward on the heels of the barrage 
When it lifted, they broke through the Tobruk defenses 
German troops reached the harbor that afternoon compel 
ling the surrender of the British garrison. 

Without wasting time in Tobruk, Rommel drove his 
armored and motorized divisions forward to Matruh. Seven 
days after the fall of Tobruk he captured Matruh along 
with its garrison of 8,000 men. They had been left to gain 
time for a retirement of the main British Army, General 
\uchinleck took personal command of the Eighth Army, 
relieving General Ritchie, and a defensive position from 
E] Alamein to the Qattara Depression was finally held. At 
the end of June Rommel was within sixty-five miles of 
\lexandria. 

The brilliant c: ampaign of May and June, 1942, brought 
Rommel a new burst of publicity. He was raised to the 
rank of General Field Marshal and given the rare award of 
the Oak Leaf with Swords to the Knight’s Cross of the 
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lron Cross. On a trip to serlin in September to receive 
his Marshal's baton, he boasted to newsmen that the 
Afrika Korps would soon push on to Alexandria and Cairo 
As the German offensive on the Stalingrad front bogged 
down, the German press and radio used its massed facilities 
for “building up” Rommel. They splashed colored pictures 
of him in nearly every German magazine. They coined a 
new word “rommeln” to fit his shifty, disconcerting tactics. 
According to German press and radio reports Rommel was 
everywhere at once. He personally design: ited where the 
engineers should make a breach in the enemy minefields; 
he - the artillery their targets, and he led infantry at- 
tacks in his staff car, miraculously escaping the hail « 
enemy pt ypnel and high explosive shells! While occasion 
ally reminding Nazi readers that the Fihrer directs all 
military operations, the Nazi press made it clear that Rom 
mel was the most resourceful soldier produced by the war. 
\s it turned out, Rommel never knew how close he was to 
i decisive victory in June, 1942.1 he British position at E] 
Alamein was hastily improvised and the Eighth Army had 
suffered extremely heavy losses. His own troops were tired 
and faced grave supply proble ms, yet an all-out effort by the 
Afrika Korps in the first week of June might have brought 
him to Alexandria. But Rommel grew cautious. He tried a 
feeler attack on El Alamein on July 1 under cover of a dust 
storm, but the British massed their remaining tanks and 
drove him out. A sharp British counterattack on the fol 
lowing day captured 2,000 German prisoners and thirty 
guns. Local British attacks on July 4, 10, 18, 22 and 27 


must have convinced him that the front was strongly held. 
He made no further large-scale effort until the end 
August—then it was too late! 

Under cover of a waning moon on the night of August 
30 Rommel threw his armor and motorized infantry at the 
southern sector of the Alamein front. 
solid resistance of artillery fire 


It encountered 
and failed with the loss 
of 100 tanks and 2,000 men. The British did not follow up 
the repulse with a counterattack; they were husbanding 
their armor for something more important. American ob 
servers report that in this operation Rommel made all the 
mistakes which the British committed in the earlier fighting 
in North Africa. He did not employ his tanks in maximum 
force; he failed to proy ide adequate reconnaissance and 
ran into minefields and rough ground. When the British 
refused to be “sucked into” making tank attacks against his 
antitank guns and artillery, Rommel had to retreat. 

From September 5 onward the Afrika Korps was observed 
to be digging in and fortifying its position. Lanes of mines 
6,000 vards deep covered the Axis front; gun posit ions and 
command posts were blasted out of slid: rock. While the 
army worked, Rommel took time out to visit Berlin, leaving 
Generals von Stumme and Thoma in charge of operations. 
General Montgomery, the new commiander of the British 
Eighth Army, apparently had made a careful study of his 
opponent, for he observed that Rommel’s one weakness was 
that he tended to repeat his tactics. Major General J. F. ‘. 
Fuller makes the sound observation that Rommel’s decision 
to hold the thin strong line at El Alamein showed that he 
failed to comprehend the necessity for a very deep defense 
in depth against a modern mechanized attack in a desert 
area—despite all his experience. 





\ 


At the battle of El Alamein (October 23-Novem 
General Montgomery outmaneuvered and outfoug!); +h, 
Afrika Korps. With the Anglo-American invasion o| 
Africa from the west, the whole strategic situation 
Rommel arriv: 
haste from Berlin to conduct the long retreat of his | 
forces into Tunisia. It was one of the longest and fa 
treats in history. Although he sacrificed large nun 
Italian infantry in order to escape with 


Mediterranean changed overnight. 


German e! 
he did save a battle-worthy remnant of the Afrik 
for operations in Tunisia. 

During the retreat a new phase of the Romm« 
arose connecting him with the Waffen SS. The Wel 
may he ive permitted these rumors to Spre< ad since it 
be good propaganda in case of a major reverse to cate 
that Rommel! was an SS man. “Then his defeat would ; 
reflect on the real German military leaders, the mer 
true to tradition, work without theatrical public 
other words, the commanders of the Wehrmacht. 

New mechanized equipment poured into Tunisian p 
and in February the 21st Panzer Division was again in BW’ 
shape to do battle. Abandoning Tripoli, Rommel to 
defensive position in the Mareth line, while Gen 
Arnim with the 10th and 15th Panzer Divisions and cor 
stantly reinforced German and Italian infantry forces ly 
the northern sector of the Tunisian front. ad 


The frantic efforts of the German press and radio to con. 
vince the German and Italian people that Rommel 
treat from El] Alamein to Tunisia was one of the great 
feats in military history, did not detract in the least f1 re] 


General Montgomery's equally brilliant feat of bringir 


] 


the Eighth Army into Tunisia on his heels in a condit 
to crack the Mareth line. Praise of Rommel’s skill 
tactician and administrator could not conceal the inherer 
weaknesses of the Axis position in Tunisia. The operat 
of Rommel and von Arnim seemed designed primaril\ 
gain time and to delay a United Nations in 
Europe as long as possible. 


rae | 


Singling out the American forces on the Central Fro 
Rommel launched a series of savage attacks in February ' 
test them out and to disorganize General Eisenhow 
plans. Concentrating elements of the 21st and th 
Panzer Divisions, Rommel struck the American Forces 
Faid Pass and Sidi-bou-Zid on February 14, 1943. Preceded 
by intense dive bombing attacks, 





German tanks rolled over 
the American position, surged forward through Kasserine 
Pass and menaced the supply bases at Tebessa and Thal 

For a week the hard-pressed American forces retreatet 
then on February 25, thev counterattacked and slow'r 
drove Rommel’s forces backward. Shifting his forces ba 
to the Mareth Line Rommel tried the same kind of smasi 
ing assault on a sector of the Eighth Army front. ‘This tim 
he apparently moved without proper reconnaissance, !0 
his tank attack was stopped dead in its tracks by Britis 
antitank guns and artillery. 

Ironically enough, as far as his legend is concern d 
was the last operation which Rommel directed in Not 
Africa; for he was called home by the Fuhrer immed 
afterwards. A special communiqué of the Germ Hig Th 
Command released on Mav 11 reported that Romm 


thic 

















already overstrained in the tall of 1942, gave way 
he had reached Gabes on his retreat from the Mareth 
Hitler called him back tor medical treatment and to 


him the Oak Leaves with Swords and Diamonds to 





ghts Cross of the Iron Cross for “the unique merit 
0 years campaign in Africa. 
uccessor, Colonel General von Arnim, atte mpted to 
1 the line: Enfidaville—Pont-du-Fahs—Medjez-el-Bab 
enane. Here the final defense of Tunisia began on 
+ It ended suddenly and dramatically on May 
British and American break-through to Tunis and 
In six hectic days the whole Axis war machine in 
\trica collapsed. By May 13 all organized resistance 
unisia was at an end. Some 175,000 Axis prisoners in 
ng General von Arnim fell into Allied hands. 
lad Rommel enjoved any choice in the matter, one must 
ime that, true to the code of the old German army, he 
d have surrendered along with his troops rather than 
his entrapped army. Doubtless the special com 
qué of the German High Command on May 11 was 
| to offset the reaction on German troops evervwhere 
h Rommel’s unexplained withdrawal would have pro 


\l 


ommel is unquestionably a tactician and military 
nizer of real ability. His conduct of operations both in 
idvance and retreat has been marked by sound organiza 
ind bold Improv isation | ach ol his majo! battles up te 
utumn of 1942 revealed some new feature, though, as 
i| Montgomery pointed out, he had a tendency to 


f repeat his major tactical operations He attained im 
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LEGEND 





pressive victories with limited forces, but these victories 
did not lead to decisive results. In time he taught his ad 
versaries the tricks of desert fighting. Until he met up wit! 
Generals Montgomery and Alexander, no British leader oy 


posed him with land ind ! rps wer concent! ited cfke rive ly 


at the decisive point Until the autumn of 1942 Rommel 


alwavs enjoved qualitative SUpeCrIority iti tank ind intitank 


equipment This often enabled him to offset British super 
ority in the air 

\lan Moorehead, who tollowed the fortune { the 
British Eighth Army from August, 1941, to August 4 
believes that Rommel revealed little of the gen tor 
which he was given credit in this yx riod. The Afrika Korp 
was a better fighting organization at that stage tl the 
Eighth Army; it had a better and tighter systen 
Rommel’s habit of close front line contro] ol operation 
was a factor in its success, but “Rommel was merely an e) 
pression of that abler German army.” By the fall of 194 
the British Eighth Army wa: better fighting for than 
the \trika Korps ind Rommel’s d vs in North \! cre 
numbered 

We may meet Romm« iwWain on some tuture batt Ci 
for the Fuhrer ha: promised th when his healt! re 
i red he will be viven a new assignment w thy hi 

nts. But \ he reve empk ved he can hardly loo! wr the 

ntag he held in tl ly davs Oainst tin n 

Western Des From now on Rommel will have to 

earn his laurels the hard wavy, f oh ing against « ial u 


TIO! rol cs l hough myth di hard on lool rorw urd 
} p 


with some hope for an ippreciabl fallire off of ¢ 


owth of lege nds about him 
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[his particular recruit was so dumb he didn’t know his 
left foot from his right. So the sergeant tied hay to his left 
foot and straw to his right foot. Then he shouted “hay-foot, 
straw-foot” and training aids were born. 

That ancient and unknown sergeant, who doubtless 
today is director of training for the Heavenly Legions, left 
a rich legacy. His breed is not dead 


From Hay Foot to Map Hand 


Map reading bothered a lieutenant down in the flattest 
part of the Texas Panhandle. He had to teach a green outtfit 
about contouring, terrain features, and the like. There 
wasn't a ridge, ravine, gully, or knoll within ten miles; how 
to have a two dimensional piece of paper covered with 
contour lines, stream 
lines and ridge lines 
make sense was a prob 
lem to turn a man gray. 
[he good Lord came to 
the lieutenant’s rescue 
with a ready-made vis- 
ual aid. “Men,” he said, 
“look at the palm of 
your left hand. That 
hand is like a piece of 
land. The base of the 
thumb is like a moun- 
tain. The thumb is a 
cliff. The palm is a valley, with rivers and streams running 
through it. Those bulges near the fingers are hills, with 
draws and ravines leading from them.” Dipping his hand 
in a pan of water, he taught contours. By drawing squares 
on his palm he taught grid coérdinates. On a blackboard he 
drew a simple map of the hand and showed how bumpy 
things like land or a hand look when they're drawn on a flat 
piece of paper called a map. Hand and land. The mysteries 
of maps disappeared in a wave of palm-reading. Map read- 
ing tough? “Hell, no—you've got the answer in the palm 
of your hand.” 








SNORES, BQR 


By 
Captain Arthur Goodfriend 
With Illustrations by the Autho, 


\ lieutenant was given a half 
hour to prepare a lecture on 
pressure points in first aid. When 
zero hour struck he called a 
cadaverous private before the 
class and told him to strip. Then, 
producing a piece of lipstick he'd 
filched goodness knows where, 
he traced the human arterial 
system on the private’s goose 
pimpled hide. It was gory but 
good. Confronted with such an 
animated, full-color, three-di 
mensional visual aid, not a man 
so much as yawned. Pressure 
points are out for the duration. 
But tourniquets on arms and 
legs are not. The platoon is now 
using the coach-and-pupil meth 
od in practicing tourniquets 
with lipstick as standard equip 
ment. 





Where There’s Life There’s Hope 





A lieutenant had to give the old nut-and-bolt lecture ma 
assembly and disassembly of the M1 rifle. One of thos W 
things that soon set the men to muttering some mum) 
jumbo about “snatch the latch, attach the clatch, catch t! 
patch” and so on. This 
time he held up a page 
from Life magazine. It 
showed a picture of 
American troops in a 
foxhole on Guadalcanal. 





They were bearded and 
dirty. But spread out 
before them, in plain 
view on a shelter half, 
were their disassembled 
M1 rifles, which they 
were busily cleaning. 
Somehow, that day men 
seemed to pick up as- 
sembly and disassembly 
faster than usual. 























} Why not? 


ES and TRAINING AIDS 


certain sergeant was worried about a Private Jerk who 
verything it took to be a marksman—but a spasmodic 

r finger. On the day the platoon fired for record the 

int went up to the line with Jerk. As Jerk went down 

ne the sergeant drew a tube of tooth paste from his 
“Ever use this stuff?” he asked. “Sure,” said Jerk. 

s see how you do it,” “Okay, ” said 
squeezing ‘the tube. “Easy, ain’t it? said the sergeant. 
Sure,” said Jerk. “Okay, so listen Jerk,” said the sergeant. 
\When you shoot today, forget you got your finger on a trig 
It’s a tube of toothpaste, see?” Jerk saw. He qualified. 


said the sergeant. 


Life Among the Booby Traps 


[here was a lot of talk about booby traps. The S-3 was 
spot. There w asn't a spare hour in the schedule, yet 
booby traps had to be taught. They were. When Com 
pany A returned from an all-day march with heavy packs, 
the men tumbled into 
f/ barracks tired and 
\ - dirty. A man dropped 
“ into his bunk. The ex 
plosion that followed 
hardly singed the seat 
of his pants. But it 
bored a deep hole i 
his consciousness. 
Other explosions fol- 
lowed as, in turn, 
someone pulled a roll 
of toilet paper, picked 
up a piece of soap or 
opened a window. 
Confusion spread. So did the lesson. Booby traps? Every 
man in the regiment became an authority on the subject. 
All veterans are authorities, aren’t they? 


Report from Guadalcanal 


On the train from Columbus to Atlanta a paratrooper sat 
beside a captain. “Cap- 
tain,’ said the para 
trooper, “did you ever 
read that colonel’s re 
‘Fighting On 
Guadalcanal’?” “Yes, 
said the captain, “have 
you?” “Yes, sir, they 
made all of us in my 
outfit read it. And you 
never saw anything like 
the way we've been 
working ever since. It 
sure does make a differ- 


te. 





port on 


ence 





1en you really know what you're working for.” 





Breathes There a Man With Chest So Bare 


There was a lot of beefing about gas masks. [he men 
didn’t see any sense to wearing them. There wasn't any gas 
being used in this war. And the damned things were un 
comfortable. One day the cor 
poral got up before the section, 
peeled off his shirt and flexed 
his biceps. It was a_ beauty 
“Know how it got that way?” 
liftin’ 


That made sense 


said the corporal “By 
heavy loads.” 
they agreed, so what. So the cor 
poral stuck out his chest. “An’ 
this,” he said, “got that way 
from breathin 
mask. A baby can breathe with 
out a mask — it’s like liftin’ a 
feather with derrick. But 
breathin’ in a gas mask is like 
pullin’ a ten-pound weight with 
your lungs. That's what builds \ 
chest expansion. An’ that’s what 

you chicken-breasted panty-waists need.” Vanity has made 
Atlas, Strongfort and Macfadden rich. It 
men wear gas masks. 


through a gas 





also made the 


If This Isn’t an Azimuth, What Is? 
There were a Chinese, a Lithuanian, several Italians and 
a variety of other nationalities in the map reading class. Th 
average education of the group was first year high school 
maybe. About half the 
men hadn't been through 
the grades. 
one compass and one 


T ‘here was 


map among ten men. 
The instruction to be 
given was about azi 
muths. The lieutenant 
had a hopeless feeling. 
He might just as well 
talk Greek except there 
was one Greek in the 
outfit which didn’t make 
the comparison quite 























and said 
The men 


thought 
“Men, an azimuth is not something you sit on. 


fair. He cleared his throat, a moment, 
pric ked up the ir ears. SO wh: it the he i] was an azimuth? It Ss 
an ok | Saw th: it once you Can get a soldier asking que stions, 
he’s half taught. After that they were fair game. 
It is another tale of 
this time in the field of mass educa 


[he recital could go on and on. 
\merican ingenuity 
tion. These homespun training ideas are as varied as the 
backgrounds of the men who contrive them. But put them 
all ina hoppe r, turn the crank, and out comes a good train 
ing formula that seems to work in the field. 

Good training aids a 


re simple. They teach one thing at 


a time. They don't try to teach too much too soon. T hey 
don't race ahead of the slowest soldier's mental pace. 
(Good training aids are 


imaginative. They put across a 


point “ making it interesting. They cater to a soldier's 


love o [ pictures mental pictures as well as graphic ones. 

C,ood tre ining aids are tied up persons ally with the sok lier. 
Chey make the stuff important to him. They use ideas and 
They debunk 


tough subjects by tying tin cans to their tails—the tin cans 


language and similes that are familiar to him. 


of homely, familiar analogies 


Good training aids are usable in the places where soldiers 
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must practice what the teacher preaches. They cut ‘own 
the time-lag between teaching and doing. They're righ 
handy when the instructor needs them. More important 
they're handy when the learner needs them. 

Good training aids have incentive. They rg 
th it the average sobiie ‘r wants to live to te st] his kids | 
and not to t 


They tell the reasons why. 


big war. They are geared to this war- 

one and its textbooks. ' 
Few of the junior officers and NCO’s are more th 

rung ahead of their men on the ladder of learning. Hemmed 
1 by company chores they have precious little tl tor 

te ation. The facilities and creative talent availab\ 

them are pitifully meager. 


twin-enemies of education 


[heir success in defeating the 


snores and be res 


is on the 
most stimulating stories of the war. How they 
“ninety-dav wonders” that most of them are, is the 1 


of it. They need all the help they can get help alo 
lines they themselves hz ive laid out. 

They don’t always get it. When they don't, a go , 
toon leader somehow manages to meet the situation. Like 
the youngster out on his first maneuvers. 
to take a certain forest held by the Blue Army. 

“Blue Army hell!” “Those woods ar 


said the lieutenant. 


full of Japs Let's go!” 





His orde vere 









COU! 














The Infantry’s Umbrella 


. By Major Roy C. Flannagan 


nemy aircraft! Roaring down out of the sun through 
tch in the ridge ahead, they sweep across the scattering 
ne mn at 350 miles per hour. There is a shower of bullets 


ied fragmentation bombs, a string of heavy explosives, 
| ls of dust. 

e machine guns on the vehicles have opened fire. The 
the dispersed troops are shooting individually at the rapidly 


the lisappearing att: ickers. It is all over in three deep breaths. 

here are hez irty swear words from the dirt littered in 
ryvmen. Where is our umbrella? How did those enemy 
nes get through? Push that smashed truck off the road 
| let's get going. 


Watch out! The warning signals sound again. 
ke In this attack, from a different direction, the ground fire 
vere is heavier. One of the whizzing monsters wavers. A hit? The 
fire rips along the column and keeps pace with the speeding 
$ are planes 


The doughboys feel better. Most of them got off a whole 

this time. As they resume the mé irch they are ple: ssantly 
irpI ised that there were so few casualties. 

Little damage was inflicted despite that shower of heavy 

; ets, small cannon shells and frag bombs—but there was 
| 1\ 

(he column moves on. There is a reason for the daylight 

rch. It is being made with calculated risk. There is anti 

ircraft protection but not enough to stop sneak attacks. 
Ground fire, they learned, got one of the planes, but the 
enemy gained precious moments in exchange. 

Deployed now, the troops move across the dry stream 
bed which is the line of departure for the attack. Artillery 
fire begins to fall. Enemy machine guns thread the hillside 
with dust puffs. The men take cover, work forward grimly. 

More airplanes come now but these, praise be, are 
triendly. They are sweeping the air of attackers, and work- 
ing upon those forward batteries. More and more roar over, 
nd high above there are wild, screaming dog fights which 

B lace the sky with tracers. 

Che foot soldiers settle down to work with easier minds. 
B Here is the critical point, the critical time. All the weapons 
\rmy are firing to assist this thrust. It is stabbing 
the enemy's key position. A decision is in sight. 

For days the Army's aviation has been hammering at 
wrge targets in the enemy’s rear and on his flanks. Now it 
nbing pillboxes and machine gunning mortar po 

Che Infantry had not received direct support from 
the air for a week until this crucial day. It seems now as 


it everything that can fly is roaring over. The Infantry en 
cou heavy machine- gun fire from concrete emplace 
rents ahead. The advance elements are pinned down for a 

vhil 
[here is a signal from a speeding plane. Panel teams un 


Ut visual equipment and fire colored smoke grenades. 
This is our front line” say fluorescent colored markers. In 
inutes the dive bombers arrive, and hell breaks 
the immediate front. The enemy's strong point 


on the slope ahead is drenched in ¢ xplosives as 500-pounders 
fall. More dive bombers come—and more. 

The enemy's position ahead has disintegrated. 

A pyrotechnic signal now is fired by a swooping bomber. 
It announces that this air attack has ended. The Infantry 
cheers and rushes into the settling dust. The initial ob 
jective is taken from its stunned defenders. The airmen 
watch for new targets; await calls for support against other 
formidable obstacles that may delay the ground troops 

Below them on the ground is a smoky cauldron of con 
fusion, but the pilots have worked with Infantry before 
Close-in support is not a simple task. Friend and enemy are 
intermingled. Targets are hard to see in that maelstrom 
But there it is again—a puff of orange grenade smoke and 
another panel signal—this time a target designation. A 
string of panels in the form of an arrow points to a pillbox 
poorly hidden in a haystack five hundred yards west of a 
stone farmhouse. Defiladed from the artillery, it is holding 
up a platoon in the north south corridor Down gO two dive 
bombers and that emplacement and half the littl hillsic 
disappear. 

Planes fly back for more bombs and other planes arriv: 
to take their places on all alert above the Infantry \i 
support parties with the combat team below talk to the 
pilots, to the ground commanders, and to the airdromes in 
the rear. 

Meanwhile enemy reserves have been spotted by aC rial 
observers. There are tanks five miles away emerging trom 
a hidden bivouac. | he dive bomb« rs are summoned avain 

With the aid of the combat planes the enemy's counter 
stroke is met, chec ked, and turned bac k Some ol his dive 
bombers break through a cloud of fighters and attack. An 
antiaircraft battery gets two of them. They are driven 
away by hohte r planes. \ll objectives are taken 

his picture of ait ground teamwork was painted hirst in 
Poland by the Germans. It was seen later in France, in 
Greece, in Russia, and in Africa 

Phe Germans took control of the air, int rrupted move 
ment, shatte red communications, a stroved transport then 
dove downward and worked forward with the Infantry 

[he accepted doctrine hefore Poland Was to Is late the 
battlefield; to strike at big targets only—enemy airfields 
, camps, and dumps 1) ployed 
Infantry and Artillery, it was believed presented unproht 


railroads, bridges, CONVOYS 
able targets It would be better to use all the planes for the 
big missions; better to leave all the close work to ground 
troops. 

The German airmen isolated battlefields, but they did 
other things also. They proved that front line targets also 
can be profitable, that the moral effect of air attack plus ac 
curate bombing could help ground troops advance when all 
other means failed. Having supremacy in the air and 
wealth of aviation, they used at critical moments to 
strengthen the fire power of the main effort. 

\ special air force, the 


Nahkampffliegerkorps close sup 


2 


| 























The Douglas Dauntless (A-24 Dive Bomb- 
er) is one of several planes used by the Air 
Forces when on ground support missions. 


port air corps—worked with the German storm troops against 
the Sevastopol forts. At Tobruk, Axis dive bombers were so 
numerous at times that aircraft fired on individual cyclists 
—shot at everything they saw moving on the plain. The 
devastating effect of attacks by dive bombers helped the in 
fantry and armored troops over many an obstacle that 
othe TWise would he ive stopped them for an indefinite period. 

It is not strange, then, that America, Britain, and other 
United Nations are employing air-ground teams for action 
at key points on our battlefields. Aviation continues to exe 
cute its great strategic missions; it continues its general 
support of theaters of operation. But in addition now, it 
prepares for close support of armies, corps, and divisions at 
critical points. 

The concept of close support is almost as old as military 
aviation. Planes strafed front line troops in France in 1918. 
Contact patrol aircraft were few and their fire power very 
light, but many soldiers still remember the naked feeling 
which such an attack brought to troops accustomed only 
to action by ground weapons. The Germans remembered. 

Nevertheless, as airplanes became capable of carrying 
heavy bomb loads and making flights to faraway enemy 
nerve centers, the emphasis upon distant strategic mis- 
sions became pronounced. It was assumed that every 
squadron employed, including light bombardment, should 
be committed to missions which would inflict the maximum 
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material damage upon the enemy. Since close supp 
sions could cause relatively little phy sical damage the 
pushed back upon a dark shelf in the library of doctri: 
kept there until the Germans used close support rep 
for tactically decisive effect. 
subject then. 


There was no overlooki: > +h, 
[he best air-ground team won many 

Acceptance of this principle was preceded by nu 
arguments, of course. The professional soldier of 
land days gave little thought to “air umbrella miss on; 
Even such distinguished ground commanders a as tl 
Major General Adna R. Chaffee, of the U. S. A 
Force, said to the airmen: 

“You isolate the battlefield, prevent movement 
enemy's reinforcements, supplies, ammunition and {ood 
I will take care of the forces to my front, 
commit my forces,” 

With this the flyers agreed. They saw no sense in employ 
ing a weapon capable of setting whole cities ablaze ji 
single raid, for strafing rifle companies. There seemed : 
be no profit in using expensive bombers against batter 
positions. 

And yet as the availability of aviation increased vast), 
and as commanders in this war discovered that calculati 
as to strength of the ground forces to their front often cou 
go wrong, they began to employ every weapon at their dis 
posal, including expensive fragile aircraft, at the point 
decision. 

Argument continued and some generals insisted that 
of aviation for lavish close support was an anomaly in th 
business of warfare, that it violated the principle of ecor 
omy of force and threw the books of Mars out of balan 
But meanwhile other generals won success after success | 
reinforcing ground fires at the proper time and place wit 
air fires. It involved risk. It committed a heavy investme 
of equipment to action unprofitable so far as the damage t 
immediate targets was concerned—and yet it paid off 
victory. 

The organization of effective air-ground teams for futur 
greater battles is now, therefore, one of the major objecti\ 
in the training of America’s armed forces at home and 
theaters abroad. 

The big problem, as always, is, communications. Mai 
tenance of continuous contact between Army he adquart 
and supporting aviation is simple, but communications 
tween forward elements of the ground forces and tli 
when split second codrdination and speedy action upo! 

every mission are essential, is a more complicated problen 

Ground units actually at grips with the enemy are thos 
most remote from the airdromes and those which cannot 
take with them heavy, long-range signaling equipmen' 
Yet, these advanced units require the quickest service fron 
supporting aircraft during a crisis. 

Under present doctrine the captain of the air-ground tea 
is the commander of the combined force— generally a groun 
officer. His quarterback for all aerial operations is the sen 
officer of a tactical organization called the air support com 
mand. 

This air support unit is elastic so far as flying elements 
are concerned but it contains always the comman¢, sta! 
and communications personnel necessary to keep air ane 
ground elements working in concert. It calls all ih ignals 


else | wot 
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wh 













¢ forward passes of the supporting air forces . and it in- 
ns the ground troops of the aerial plays available, and 
tes such plays at their request. 

[he typical air support command operating with an 
y includes a commander and a staff who function along 
the commander and staff of the Army, one or more 

of dive or light bombardment aviation, 

p ips of reconnaissance aviation, a signal battalion, and an 
upport control squadron. 

e air support commander's task is to execute the mis 
requested by the supported unit, and this includes 
tenance of necessary radio and wire communication 
‘aison, and establishment of means for determining 
ties of targets and otherwise controlling missions. He is 
ished with air support parties which are dispatched to 
us units of the Army down to divisions and, where 
ssary, to combat teams or even smaller units. 

When the Army desires an air mission, the commander 

ls calls on the air support command direct. When subordi 
units require help from the air, they normally request 

through the air support parties that are working with 
astly (them. Calls for support go back by radio or by wire to be 
ve hed and answered and subsequently, if necessary, the 
ail 7 port party can be authorized to communicate direct 
the supporting aircraft at the airdrome and while 
nt of os are in flight on the requested mission. 

[he machinery of air support communications is subject 
ion to numerous hazards because airdromes generally are re 
= ths mote from the scene of ground contact. Radio silence often 
) is necessary. The long wire lines require much attention. 
lene leletypewriter equipment sometimes must be left behind 
ain ty n fast moving situations. The mechanical aids to air sup 
: cols port, therefore, like other communications, are reinforced 
— by liaison officers and messengers, and by visual signaling. 
age t The main purpose of air-ground visual communication is 
off in J mutual recognition. It enables aircraft to identify themselves 

| to ground members of the team, and it enables the airmen 

rutur to determine the location on the terrain of supported units 
actives which are changing position from hour to hour. In addition 
and it to providing means for prompt mutual recognition, visual 
signals also are used when necessary for the exchange of 

Mair simple messages. 


several 


uarters \ flight of dive bombers charged with the mission of 
ons b blasting a nest of pillboxes in the path of a battalion, re 
the ceives map directions and a general description of the situ 
1 upor ition and the objective. When the flight commander ar 
roblen rives on the scene many minutes after the attacking bat- 
e thos talion sent in its call for support through regiment, air sup 
cannot port party and air support command, the situation may have 
ipment changed. 

ce fron \ccordingly, as he approaches at 300 miles per hour, he 


IS 


his identifying signal by maneuvering his plane or by 


nd team firing a pyrotechnic or emitting colored anche. and calls 

ground tor an answering signal and an identification of the front 
e seniot lines of the battalion he is seeking to support. 

et com ‘he battalion can reply with colored smoke, ground 

panc's or blinker lights, and can mark its advanced positions 

ments J With yround panels visible three to five miles away. On oc- 

staf casion also the battalion, using its ground signals can point 

ir and out the direction and approximate distance to the target area 


which it wishes bombed. Ground signals also may be used, 


signa 3 
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if necessary, to send in emergency reports such as “I need 
ammunition’ or “I am surrounded.” 

On determining the exact position of the supported units 
below, the flight commander can bomb the target area with 
out fear of inflicting damage upon friendly toot soldiers 
Chen, on completing his mission, he gives a signal which 
enables the ground units to move forward into the hostile 
position before the surviving enemy has time to recovel 
from the shock. 

In this connection it is well for ground unit commanders 
down to platoon leaders to remember that there may be long 
periods when small units will have no need for the air 
ground visual signaling equipment issued to them. At times 
a platoon’s panel set will seem as useless as a bag of golf 
clubs. But when the equipment is needed it may mean the 
difference between victory and failure. Furthermore unless 
the equipment is employed properly it may give valuable 
information to enemy ground or air observers or fail of its 
purpose. 

Most air support missions, including those flown for 
forward elements of the Infantry, are planned in advance 
Prior to the joint operation ground ofhicers take reconnais 
sance flights and air officers go forward to ground observa 
tion posts to obt: una ground eye view of a situation so they 
will be certain to understand it when they fly over it at high 
speed. Small unit commanders are informed in advance 
whether they may expect air support in their sector. Troops 
are told about the types of friendly aircraft that will appear 
overhead, and spec ial signals of the day are issued to all con 
cerned. 

But there are some occasions when impromptu mission: 
must be flown. At such times the air-ground team must rel) 
upon its previous experience in combined action, and im 
provise Its plays without the benefit of 
blackboard talk or other preparations 


sk ull practice or 


Since operations against targets ol opportunity often can 
not be preplanned, they call for the highest degree of team 
work. Pilots in such cases may be required to fire upon 
targets on entirely unfamiliar terrain and to work with 
units whose exact location they 
visual signals. 


can determine only by 


Aviation supporting armored divisions have need at times 
not only for visual signals but for radio communication with 
certain small tank units. This can be effected by installing 
air-ground radio equipment in command vehicles or by 
sending forward a properly equipped air support party 
Small Infantry units also can be furnished with air support 
parties when the situation so requires. 

Close support operations naturally have resulted in an 

increase in the employment of antiaircraft artillery ah 
consequent adjustment in aerial tactics. Airmen are being 
taught to fly either at tree-top height or at altitudes above 
8,000 feet when in the presence of hostile ground troops 
capable of effective antiaircraft fire. At very low levels, pilots 
can avoid much ground fire because of their speed. They 
are so vulnerable to ground weapons at medium altitudes 
that it is uneconomical for them to operate there. 

This situation has complicated ground-air visual com 
munication and the operations of reconnaissance aviation 
\ pilot moving along the contours of the ground at 350 
miles per hour can see more than the average ground sol 
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dier would believe possible, but he has no opportunity to 
do more than look and run. He cannot, without undue risk, 
take a second look during the same mission. It would be as 
hazardous as it would be for a duck to fly back in range of 
the second barrel. 

Antiaircraft also has complicated aerial photography. It 
is no longer practical for photographic planes to make 
leisurely mosaics of enemy held territory. They can take a 
tew pictures and run. If they return regularly they can be 
knocked down. 

Aircraft which operate near enemy territory or in the 
presence of enemy fighters must be high speed planes. 
Gone are the days when slow liaison planes could be used 
tor observation be yond the front. They now must remain 
well behind the lines even when our forces control the air, 
because of more effective ground fires. Liaison planes have 
been used as mobile observation posts over friendly territory 
ind they are organic equipment of artillery units. 

Use of the term umbrella to describe air support is mis- 
leading in one important sense. A real umbrella is protec- 
tive. It keeps off the rain. An aerial umbrella on the other 
hand is decidedly offensive. It generally will be found only 
over the re which are oper ating at a critical point. 
Rarely can it be employed economically to assist all the 
Lroops in an pe: wement. 

It is unwise theeefore for Infantry to look upon ait sup 
port as an ever-ready convenience. Oftener than not they 
will have to advance without any aerial assistance, and fight 
off enemy air raiders as they move. One command in the 
\frican Theater was strafed twenty-two times in one day. 
When American fighters approached close to the sector, the 
\xis airmen fled, only to return promptly when our fighters 
became engaged at another part of the front. The tactical 
situation prevented continuous use of an umbrella over this 
unit so it got along without it—harassed, but not seriously 
hurt because it fought back and used dispersion and cover. 

Veteran ground troops have learned that the bark 
close support aviation is worse than its bite, but the moral 
effect even upon seasoned soldiers of an aerial attack should 
not be discounted. During a strafing run the target area is 
subjected to a battering the like of which can be delivered 
only by the heaviest concentration of artillery. The ex 
plosions coupled with the roar of engines, the fire of 
numerous machine guns, and the whistles of the bombs 
provide a severe test of any man’s steadiness. When an 
enemy has local control of the air and sufhcient aviation to 
dive upon every moving object, as has happened on more 
than one occasion, his air support added to his artillery and 
other fires is a nerve-wracking nuisance to even the steadiest 
foot soldiers ? 

he future of air support? So far as the ground troops are 
concerned, the future means more and still more training in 
combined operations involving participation of aerial units. 
Commanders of large ground forces must study the strategic 
as well as the tactical employment of supporting air power, 
and be prepared to decide frequently in every compaign the 
relative value of action against distant targets and action in 
close support. In the early Stage of an operation, destruction 
of a factory, a port or a rail center far in the enemy's rear 
may be of vastly greater consequence than the bombing of 
an enemy division’s ammunition supply point a few miles 


from the tront. At another stage of the same operations. one 
hostile strong point could threaten the mission of an « 
army, and destruction of this target at any cost by 
available weapon, including aircraft, would be imper 
Subordinate commanders will be required to becom: 
and more expert in combined air-ground operations 
ditional air power becomes available in combat th: 
Ground commanders will have to control air uni! 
aviators will have to control ground troops on oc 
Team work and staff work must become as smooth 
of the Infantry-Artillery team. The standing operati 
cedure and signal operating instructions of units 
way down to platoons must be coérdinated with th 
the air units overhead so teams can function with 
mum of complicated signals. 
Small units will learn to mark their adv: inced p 
with panels or smoke or lights on a moment's notic 
the pilots will be able to tell 2 a glance the differen 
tween various ground units Ope rating below them. 
Further practice in combined operations also will im) 


techniques of security against air attack. With the f 


the pilots, ground troops can test air warning metho 
gain practice in firing upon moving targets with antia 
weapons and small arms. Demonstrations of bombin 
strafing will show them how ineffective air attacks can | 
against troops that fight back fiercely trom proper 
Camouflage can improve under watchful eves from 

\bove all, joint practice will orient both airme: 
ground troops in the actual realities of three dimensior 
warfare—teach them that battles are won by the coéper 
action of all arms, not by Infantry alone, nor by Air I 
Artillery, Armored Force, Cavalry, or Engineers alo 

Aviation now is as glamorous as was the Infantry of 
Caesar, the Cavalry during the Crusades, and Field Ar 
lery when Bonaparte was ruling Europe. It is a relativ 
new arm with vast potentialities vet to be fully measu 
Doctrine covering its employment is changing almost 
the hour as experiment, experience and technica! oen 
yield fresh developments. Naturally ground troop: 
tempted to expect too much of it, because it has | 
much imaginative publicity. As better air-ground teamwor 
is achieved, there will be a sensible understanding « 
limitations as well as of its magnificent potentialities 

| he Infantry benefit alike from distant and close su 
The bombing of an enemy port or destruction of 
hostile transports may mean superiority for us on the battle 
field a short time thereafter. An enemv who is hunen 
short of ammunition is not formidable. Close supp 
though costly in aircraft is just as important at th 
time ‘and place. If an enemy has superiority enoug! 
critical point to defeat your entire main effort and \ 
your whole operation, and if air power can overcon 
superiority, it would be obv iously futile to employ vlan! 
at any other point re -gardle ss of simultaneous oppor 
against distant, normally more profitable targets. 


Aviation is not Cavalry or Artillery—it is aviation In its 


relationship to Infantry it is a supporting weapon which | 
be fully appreciated must be understood. This understanc 

ing will become part of the professional qualifications 
every good soldier of the future. The broad blue sky 's now 
a part of every battlefield. 
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me and Ss Auxiliaries 


By Dr. Alfred Vagts 


ve military body with the “best blood” and the best 


ndoctrination, the SS has been opened to co-racial 

nts from the German-occupied territories for the pur- 

f fighting for Greater Germany. They are allowed 

ght in separate legions under SS officers. 

Lhe principle of e xclusion of certain elements from serv 

the Wehrmacht—where men with not more than one 

grandmother may serve but must not command—has 

plement ry principle the inclusion of non-German 

ot neoples. As Goebbels’ weekly Das Reich wrote as early as 

October 27, 1940: “We ple ice Our xs in the young people 

Scandinavia and Holland. . They will hear ‘the call 

heir help as the foradation stone for the future of the 

Grossdeutsches Reich; they are waiting for the day when 

ey may hone rably serve under the Swastika, with arms 1n 

rhands. . . . Everywhere one person must be in com 

nand, and the others must be proud to be able to obey.” 

In keeping with Germanic principles young men, and to 

ertain extent young women, ot 8 other countries are 

nvited to serve with and in the German armed forces. 

hus the € sermanic principle ise | IStic enough to allow the 

' inclusion for service of not strictly Germanic peoples. 

Art Hardhs had Croatia been freed,” wrote Der Angriff (June 

1942), “when the people remembered their honorable 

luty to fall in for the fight against Bolshevism. The rush of 

volunteers surpassed all that had been toreseen and all fa 
whe 
LILILICS, 

\fter having undergone what the paper called a thorough 

ning, but which actually amounted to only a few 

nonths, the Croatian Legion received its baptism of fire in 

November, 1941. All known circumstances of its employ 

ippeal to show that it was considered mere cannon 

todd Following that, Croatian volunteers were allowed 

stinguish themselves everywhere along the Eastern 

basal, fr ncluding Stalingrad. Some of the Croat units are 

e led by original Quislings, such as Captain Kren, 

‘ae vho two days before the German invasion of Yugoslavia 

, ountry by airplane and landed at Graz to bring 

mans information on Yugoslav aviation. He has 

n promoted to colonel in 1941 and general i 

d as chief of the Croatian Air Corps is alternately 

nt and resting in the ministries and cafes of Zagreb 

| hole Croatian Legion, commanded by German 

| was recalled from - East front late in 1942 to 

tbat the guerrillas in their own country. Mean 

all went well in she Croatian Army proper and 

and i 1e ministers of Pavelitch told a 

1942, that “in the army there were complications, 


audience in No 





le had to be restored.” This would be done by 






chapter from a book, Hitler's Second Army, to be published 
. future by The INFANTRY JOURNAI 








troducing new officers and new soldiers 
Croatian SS ideal. 
Another non-Germanic people allowed to make their 


governed by the 


blood contribution to the German cause were the Esthon 
ians. In 1941 when they still believed 
trom the Bolshevist yoke with German he Ip, they sent some 


“libe ration 


20,000 volunteers to the Russian front. They soon became 
disillusioned, and reports came back that these voluntees 
were sacrificed at the front and were not even permitted 
to operate in national units. In other words the Nazis are 
careful not to € noourage even the sem nationalism ol othe I 
“young peoples.” In the fight against the “Bolshevist world 
enemy and the “Plutocracies” even a l[artar | gion has 
been taken on, though it would be hard for the Nazis t 
make even an “honorary Aryan” out of such an ally 

[hese various forces are the military expression of a 
German-led, European twentieth-century crusade against 
the ever dangerous East. At the outbreak of the war in 
1941, Hitler told the peoples of the West that “the purpose 
of the front from the Arctic Sea to the Black Sea was no 
longer the protection ol single countries but the security 
of Europe and the saving of all.” It was in this rdle that h: 
spoke about the “also foughts”’ 
September 30, 1942 

“If we total up all our allies 


his Reichstag speech of 


those who also fight on our 
side—Rumanians, Hungarians, Croats, Slovaks, and so on 
and above all the Finns in the North, ap then the Span 
iards and so on—itf we total them all up, we may well say 
that today alre: dy mene IS In progress a Es uropean crus ack 
lo this must be added the German volunteers of the Elite 
\nd there are several legions of individual Euro 
pean States It is In re ality all of I urope th if hi iS gath red 
here, just as it did in the old days against the Huns or th 
storming Mongols 


Guard. 


\nd now, since our last talk 
Japan has also ente red this wal 

\t one time or another Hitler has employed for war pu 
poses the following: Finns, Hungarians, Rumanians, [1 
ians, Slovaks and Bulgars, whom he calls allies; as legion 
iries he has used or is using Spanish, French, Walloo: 
Norwegians, Croats, Cossacl 


lurkomans trom Turkestan, Volga l artars, tribes tron 


Flemings, Dutch, Danes 


\zerbaijan, Armenians, Georgians and other Caucasian 
Moreover, individuals trom several neutral countrin i! 
serving in either the German army or the SS-in-Arms, such 


is Swedes, Swiss, and others. This does not include men 
from the annexed or re-annexed territories such as Austria 
Sudetenland, Luxemburg, Eupen-Malmedy, and Alsace 
Lorraine, whose military duties are exactly the ime a 


those of Germans from the Altreich. Not all of them pe i} 


German, but this Is not he ld as an obstac le to the iT milit ivy 


service. For when young boys from thx Upper 


; 
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Volunteers in the Danish Free Corps parade in a 
German city before leaving for the Eastern front. 


1 Novem 


ber, 1942, a Nazi Kreisleiter greeted them with ‘ie ‘se words: 


( ‘arniola were beginning their milit iry SeETVICE 


“Although some of the young people still spe ak a foreign 
tongue, that does not mean that we do not have the same 
blood and the same conception of honor. We have the same 
to fight 


pe: acetul evolution of | urope. * 


goal against all those who would prevent the 
Che military employment of non-Germans may assume 
one of these three forms 
Regular Army or other tradi 
tional part ol the Wehrmacht; 
2) as members of the SS-in-Arms; 
(3) 


clusively composed of, though not always con ymanded by, 


1) as members of the 


as members of SS controlled special legions, ex 


members of one distinct nationality. 

A Fleming, for example, may serve in the regular forces 
or in the SS-in-Arms, in which case he would probably 
enter the SS-Standarte Westland. Or he could enter the 
Flanders Volunteer Legion, the SS Vrijwilligerslegion 
Vlanderen. 

The Wehrmacht is not, and never has been, an exclusive 
body. While it would exclude Jews, Communists, and pos 
sibly Social Democrats, it has for a considerable time wel 
comed non-Germans of presumably “reliable” kind or 
descendants of non-Germanic stock. A non-German will 
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ing to die for the Greater Germany is just as welco: 
armies of Fy 
the Great fighting for a Greater Prussia. Individua 
practically every “white” people serve with the 
Wehrmacht. “It is a fact,” wrote the Schwarze Kor 
in the ranks of the German Wehrmacht a great nu 
men from those countries are fighting which, only \ 
help of the German sword, have been pried loose f1 
English sphere of interest: Norwegians, Nether! 
Flemings, Walloons; volunteers from France; not » fey 
from Denmark, Sweden and Switzerland. oe 
girls may serve in the Signal Corps, or Denidh lieu 
with the Luftwaffe. W hether it is technological un 
ment giving rise to a new Quis 
expressed in a military way which motivates th 
cannot yet be determined. 

If individual non-Germans are taken in the Weh: 
the SS-in-Arms, as the unit in which racial princip| pl 
the largest réle, serves whenever groups from the so-call 
So-called Volk: 
deutsche (men from the German speaking minoritic 
mostly put into the SS, as the most suitable military n 
The Volksdeutsche element 
millions 


non-Prussian nobleman was in the 


mercenarism, or 


Germanic peoples are to be absorbed. 


pot. some two and one-quarte 


in the small nations of Southeastern Europx 
tached to Germany, like Rumania, Slovakia, Croatia eith 
serve with the armies of these states, in Volksdeutsche | 
talions as in Croatia, or as the Germans increasingly pref 
in the SS-in-Arms. The latter will be more widely open: 
than ever. This is indicated by announcements that at t! 
request of the leaders of the German Volkstruppe, all 
strictions on Slovakian Germans volunteering for the SS 
in-Arms are removed and that all Germans from sevent« 
to thirty-five were free to volunteer. In Hungary 
Volksdeutsche volunteered for the SS. 

Che 10th Company of the 10th SS-Infantry Regiment 
composed of Volksdeutsche from Rumania. Its command 
a time SS-Obersturmbannfiihrer Hans Albert \ 
Lettow-Vorbeck (a nephew of the well-known color 
general) designated as leader of the Flemish legion 
killed on the Eastern front before he could be transferre: 
On the other hand, the majority of the Rumanian Vi 
deutsche seem still to be serving in the Rumanian Amy 

We hear repeatedly, as in May and again in November 
1942, of shipments of several hundred minority Germar 
from South Jutland 
to the SS-in-Arms. These reports were coupled with tl 
announcement that a new recruiting campaign w: uld 
undertaken in the winter of 1942-43. About the midd! 
June, 
Inquart's assistants, and the leader of the Dutch 
Mussert, a unit of 150 men of the Dutch SS ' 
training camp in Eastern Germany. The Flemish SS-n 
have their training camp at Graz 

Luxemburg, while seemingly too small to provid 
legion of its own, and being already annexed to the 
Reich. is still able or forced to contribute m: anpow' 
Wehrmacht. In June and July, 1942, alone, som« 
from the Grand Duchy were enrolled for service 
Wehrmacht in Africa, bringing the 


was tor 


h 


1,800 on one occasion—being sent 


saw off 


Russia and 


volunteers to 1,500, “mostly young race Germans 
Though fighting her own war against Russia 


i 


1942, SS-Obergruppenfiihrer Rauter, one of Seys 
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Norwegian, 


s contributed its mite of blood to the SS-in-Arms. Judg 
» from the obituaries, it would appear that the Nazis are 
stidious enough to insist on Swedish Finns as the 

re yee component of that nation. Norway puts 
tribute for the SS into the Germanske SS Norge. Cer 
special locs ilized talent like that ot Norwegian skiers 
also drawn into the SS-in-Arms. Groups otf these were 

t to a training camp in Alsace-Lorraine where they prac 
d winter warfare together with SS-in-Arms. The train 
9 Ol these volunteers origing lly seems to hz ive té iken pl ice 
ingulstic units, with the study of German, the langu: ige 
The German 
ss announced early in 1943 that a training camp tor 
Danish, Dutch, and Flemish-Belgian volun 
had been founded at Mulhouse in 


command, as one of the main subjects. 


Cernay, near 
\ icc. 
\ll the conquered nations of Europe with the exception 
{ the Poles and the Czechs have been privileged to send 
the field so-called against Bolshevism. Most 
them date from the end of 1941. There is a Danish 
legion, a Norwegian, a Dutch, a Flemish and, after some 
hesitation, a Walloon legion. Vichy France has contributed 
"French Tricolor Legion, and Franco Spain, the Blue 
Legion Azul), by whose services the Caudillo 
endeavors to repay the help given him by Germans and 
\ll of them are used on the Eastern front. Non 
German individuals but not units have fought with the 


Wehrmacht in North Africa. 


Proclamations like 


“legic ns” 


Di sion 


Italians. 


the 
mander of the French anti-Bolshevist legion, are common: 


the following, issued by com 
he Legion strives for a coéperation which is to form the 
basis for the future peace and a new healthy Europe. We 
gO to the battlefield against this immense Bolshevist 


id Capitalistic coalition, which hides behind ideologies, 


now 


t whose battle cry is not the famous ‘Proletarians of all 


untries, unite!’ ” The Danish free corps leader cried out: 


_ 


ong the Eastern front the fight against the world enemy 
: full swing. 


the safety of Europe and thus for the future of ow 


Join this fight against our common enemy 


rland which shall give our children security and peace. 
[hrough the Free Corps Denmark our country enters the 
ight on the Eastern front in order to contribute its mite, 
for the saving of civilization, of culture, and of human 
happiness. 

While the organization, sentiments, composition, battle 
uses, and numerical strength of these satellite troops Vv aries, 
a few general observations may still be offered. Their lead 
ers in the field are Germans, members of the SS, such as 
SS-Obersturmbannfiihrer Fitzthum, Commander of the 
Dutch Volunteer Legion. Their equipment, including the 
is German. While they have undoubtedly seen 
some hard usage at the front, they are far from the level 
of “regulars” when it comes to battlefield hardships. Their 
in employers have found it necessary to grant the 
either as units or in parts) subst intial furloughs 
The political leaders of these bodies would 
appear to have been particularly favored with leaves from 

In the autumn of 1942, for ex xample, two NJS 
t pry Opperstamheer Hasewinkel and Kumpaan 
van Geelkerkan departed for the Eastern front to replace 
thers who had been soldiering there, Stafleider Quispel 


rms, 


i the front. 





n Feb 


and Cx westleide: GGronemann who had gone oul 
ruary and had not liked the “thick air” at the front 

lt has been estimated that the Danish “blood donation” 
amounted to 5,000 men by the autumn of 1942. Most of 
these men belonged to the Free Corps Denmark which was 
1941, largely from elements 
close to the Danish Nazi Party led by Clausen. Minority 
Germans from South Jutland were directed to serve with 
the German forces in the SS-in-Arms 


assembled in the autumn of 


\ number of Danish 
army othcers joined the Free Corps Denmark after King 
and Government had been forced to give their permission. 
[his was granted only reluctantly, 


as the Nazi press re 
vealed. 


1941-42, 
given their first commander, preparatory to going to the 
front, in March, 1942 
bannfiihrer von Schalburg whose short and stormy life may 


[rained during the winter of they were 


. in the person of one SS-Obersturm 


serve to illustrate the kind of personnel through whom a 
German-dominated Europe would be administered. Born 
in Russia, of German-Baltic stock, in 1906, Schalburg fled 
from that country during the Revolution and came to live 
in Denmark where he joined the army in 1925, reaching 
the rank of Lieutenant Captain in 1936. In 1938 he be 
came youth leader of the Danish National Socialist Party 
and a close supporter ol Clausen. After having served as 
a volunteer in the Finnish War, he returned in September, 
1940, in order to join the SS-in-Arms, reaching the rank of 
Sturmbannfiihrer and, a few days before his death, of 
Obersturmbannfihrer. Following eight months of service 
with the SS Viking Division, he was charged with the task 
of leading the Free Corps Denmark to its first battle. In 
1942 


The pumme ling which the Danish Free ( Orps rece ived 


this p sition he was killed in action on June Z 


enough to send them reeling 
task of ac 


which led to 


about that time was severe 
While on 


celerating 


home. leave, they were given the 


the Gleichschaltung of Denmark 


numerous ‘accide nts’ due, as the (Germans complained, to 


“the mental attitude adopted by larg parts ol the Danish 


population towards the great I uropean drama now going 
on. 

When Berlin found out that the Free Corps could not 
put Denmark altogether into their new Europe, an SS 
General by the name of von Hanneken was sent to take 





Belgian Rexists who volunteered for 
service in Russia stand at attention 
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These Slovaks have seen action on the Russian front. 


over command of the German occupation troops in Den- 
mark. In November, 1942, he was followed by still another 
Gleichschalter, SS Leader Werner Best who had been 
departmental director in the Wilhelmstrasse. The demands 
he submitted to the Danish Government are said to include 
one for 50,000 “volunteers” for the Eastern front, an alto 
gether unlikely number as regards size as well as the degree 
of “reliability.” 

The Free Corps Denmark was again moved from the 
country in November, 1942, presumably in order to get 
ready for another winter in Russia where the cold seemed 
to call for the northernmost Nordics. Before they left, a 
movement to set up a First Nazi Marine Division in Den 
mark had gol under way, and advertisements exhorted 
Danes to join the SS and the Free Corps. 

Legion Norwegen, the free corps from Norway, seems to 
be the only one mentioned up to now in the German daily 
communiqués. It was cited as having proved its value in 
defensive battles, warding off large hostile forces with high 
(April 24, 1942). Little about its 
strength is known, and the aim of an accelerated recruiting 
campaign, under way in May-June, 1942, to obtain 3,000 
recruits by July, does not reveal much about their original 
strength or their subsequent losses. 


losses to the enemy 


Numerous obituaries 
are to be found in the Quisling press, referring to the 
so-called Legion riflemen, Legions-schiitzen. Some 500-600 
members of the NS, the Quisling party, were sent to special 
training camps for the Norwegian Legion and afterwards 
the Eastern front. A number of Hird men, members of 
the NS élite organization, the closest imitation which the 
SS has yet found abroad, who were guilty of various of- 
fenses, volunteered in order to avoid imprisonment. Some 
Quisling officials volunteered as decoys, to draw others into 
the fold, but were then detained as being more important 
at home, thereby causing bad blood among those who had 
to go. 

Occasionally a word about their experiences at the front 
seems to get by the German censor. A letter from a Nor- 
wegian legionnaire in the autumn of 1942, complained that 
the Germans looked down on all “the neutrals” as traitors, 
being of use only for the most, unpleasant tasks such as 
carrying corpses. Still later a Swedish newspaper reported 
that clashes had occurred between German officers and 





Norwegian volunteers which landed the latter in ¢ 
tration camps. Following these clashes the voluntee: 
Norway were said to have been drafted into Germa 
ments and SS units, leaving practically no units in 
Norwegians were serving together in large numbe 


of this can hardly fail to produce nostalgia, the 
destroyer of morale among fcederati. It would also 
the fact that the older nationalism had not yet bee: 
come by the new racialism. 

German invasion of 1940, the Neth 
had a comparatively large National Socialist mov 
NSB, with Anton Aadrian Mussert as leader or Leid 
membership was given as 35,000 men and women 
end of 1942. 
Bolshevist legion, the latter had an original stre: 
only 21,000 men. By October 15, 1942, “Oost C om} 

had a strength of only 700, despite replacements. R 
ing offices for the SS-in-Arms and the Dutch Leg 
identical: they accept also men for duties in special! 
battalions stationed in Holland proper. The posters d 
signed to attract these volunteers display a German 
shouting 


Betore the ¢ 


According to prisoners from the Dut: 


“To arms 


for Europe’s civilization!” B 
this did not seem enough to attract legionnaires, for t 
the end of November, 1942, an order of the Reich ( 
families of Dutchn 
who had enlisted in the armed forces larger food 


missar Seyss-Inquart promised 


rations than the rest of the civilian population r 
This privilege, it was stated, could “not be ee 
the Dutch people since they are not ready to ma 
highest sacrifices in the fight against Bolshevism as 
German people.” In Belgium ‘the Germans have grant 
similar privileges to persons fighting for them, an order 
the military command early in 1942 exempting from 
Belgian taxes anyone who was or had been a soldier 
German Army or the SS-in-Arms, with the Army 
mand settling doubtful cases. 

In the Netherlands the Quisling legion of the \ 
was originally organized with the help of Lieutenant Ge 
eral Seyffarth, former Netherlands chief of staff, ong y-tin 
Nazi sympathize r, and lone traitor among the Dutch g 
erals. He had even assembled a tiny private legion be! 
1940 which was to form the core of the Vrijkorps. 0: 
February 1, 1943, Mussert, who had promised Hit! 
stantially more help for the war in Russia than h 
deliver, gave Seyffarth the order to raise a whole Dut 
army for such service. 
to death by patriots. 

The closest “racial comrades” of the Dutch, the FI 
ings, are sent to the Russian front in the Legion F! 
which is largely recruited from elements connected with tl 
Flamischer Nationalverband, long headed by Staff 
Clercq, an old Flemish Activist, who died in the sumn 
of 1942. “leider,” E] wl 
made it a point to visit wounded Flemish Legior 
teers, “with paternal care listening to the volunt wl 
told him how they received their wounds.” The |lemis! 


A week later, however, he Vv 


He was followed by a new 


Legion participated in the fights around Volchov 
as the Flemish SS man proudly announced, ten mem 
received the German Iron Cross II Class and the ‘ 
thanks for their “heroic contribution to the encircemen 
of the Soviet Second Army.” 
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[he German authorities in Belgium have throughout 
ited the Flemings considerably better than the W x as 
v have, for example, released more Flemish prisoners of 
the in \ alloons. Int r: case of the latter the racial basis 
Operation with the Greater Reich seems to have re 

d some clarification before they were allowed to serve. 
eader of the Rexists, Degrelle, washed out as a Fiihrer, 


The Ger 


; were good enough to play him up as a hero in due 


the Walloon legion as a simple rifleman. 
atter he had seen some field service. The | egion re 
d its baptism of fire in the Donetz region in August, 
[his was described as a great honor and “definite 

t of ere pee origin.” One group ol Rexists was 
inized a African corps under the direction of Pierre 
aaa aa ex-deputy, in order to fight together with 

nilar Pétain-Laval group for the reconquest of French 
Belgian Africa. Since the membership of this corps is 
French oe French is the language of command. Like 


+} 


he other it wears German uni 


Germanic auxiliaries, 
ns, with the Belgian colors black-red-yellow on the upper 
sleeve of the tunic and great coats. Their milit: iry leader 

June, 1942) was a Captain Pauly, to all appearances a 

German officer. The obituaries of these Rexists announce 

t members of the Walloon Legion died “for the Father- 

for the Chief and for Europe.” 

\ French legion of anti-Bolshevist fighters, the Legion 

Volunteers to Combat Bolshevism, was called together 

1 after the beginning of the German offensive in the 

East. According to some, it was founded by Doriot on 

May 22, 1941. And the first shipments left France in the 

tumn of 1941. Other smaller groups have followed since, 
me 250 anti-Bolshevik volunteers departing from Ver 


lles in August, 1942. 
la 


The contingents were not always 
ge in size as the Germans have tried to pretend. When 

the fen group from French North Africa left late in Sep 
nber, 1942, the German radio made triumphant an 
uncement of the fact without giving numbers, which 
were then supplied by the local press which stated that 
ne twenty men had left from Oran and some others from 
ge They came largely from the collaborationist groups 
as mre Doriot group or the Francists of Marcel Bucard. 
"Ma h of the initiative behind the French legion has been 
cribed to its highest ranking officer, Major Lacroix, a 

St Cyr man, officer in both world wars, who for fifteen 
years had worked for Franco-German “understanding.” 
During the winter 1941-42 the French legion fought before 
Moscow where the men were reminded of Napoleon and 
where those from Southern France found conditions par- 
ily trying. “When Napoleon was in Moscow,” the 
commandant explained during a leave from the front, “the 
thermometer seldom sank below —25 Centigrade, whereas 
z this last winter before Moscow we had degrees as 
46 to —51 Centigrade” (—50 Centigrade is 20 

zero Fahrenheit). He admitted losses on the part of 
gion, but was confident that it could be brought to 


‘ 


d its strength within a short period. Increases were 
n thout risks, however, since it was rumored that Com- 
munist and other Leftists tried to join the legion in order 
to nto Russia. Among the more eminent pro-Germans 
D identified himself particularly with the legion. 
H ved with it for a time as did a son who in June, 





A unit of the Croat Volunteer Legion on parade. 
They fought on the Eastern front but later were 
withdrawn to combat guerrillas in their own land. 


1942, was killed while fighting with the legion in Russia 
[his anti-Bolshevist legion became the nucleus of th 
|_aval—Benoist-Méchin—Marcel Deat fostered 


Legion, founded on the first anniversary of the German 


l ricolor 


offensive in the East. It was to be not merely anti-Bolshevist 
but anti-de Gaulle and anti-British, destined to h Ip ina 
future recovery of the French African empire. Its founders 
hoped to raise a force of 100,000 men. After the invasion 
of North Africa by the Anglo-American forces, Doriot and 
de Brinon called for an immediate declaration of wat 
against these powers, French adherence to. the anti-Comin 
tern pact and the forming of altogether new French 
volunteer military organization, a “Légion Impériale” ot 
‘African Phalanx” as it was tentatively called, to fight hand 
in hand with the Axis. The Germans naturally called such 
a Legion “a necessary and logical continuation” of the Laval 
polic les. 

Actually, the Tricolor I egion, though given a character 
officieux, if not officiel, became merely a racketeering or 
ganization of patrioteers. As one letter written from France 
put it: “I asked a man what that meant and he said it was a 
Pétain institution where each could think politically what 
he wanted, so long as he did not voice his opinions—also | 
was told that in that position he would not lack the neces 
sities of life.” The Tricolor Legion itself was dissolved in 
January, 1943, to make way for a new force which may 
eventually produce a unit drilled by and for the Germans. 

Things in Vichy France are still in such a state of flux 
that the stage of monopoly organization in the various fields, 
including a “Parti uni” or “Parti unique, 
reached, though there are signs pointing to a closer imita 


has not been 


The French Legion of the 
Two Wars, organized by Pétain in 1940 to help support 
his “new order,” 


tion of German arrangements. 


but never very active or important, pro 
d' Ordre 
Légionnaire early in 1943, with Jose ph Barnand as its leader 
This SS imitation was started a few months ago and ad 
mitted only 6,000 out of 52,000 applicants. The African 
Phalanx is open to able-bodied men from eighteen to 
forty-five; 


duced an élite guard offshoot in the Service 


they will enjoy the same allowances as men 
formerly mobilized, including pension and social insurance 
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lhe formations recruited from the three Baltic countric Ss, ment, for they are all panic-stric ken.” Their views 
uch as the “Legion Estland,” can hardly be called Ger given rise to slogans like the following circulating in § 
manic, though that does not seem to make them less wel | | ‘| 


come to the Germans tor the time being. They yo back to 
the guerrilla groups like the “Brethren of the Forest” in 
Latvia who fought alongside the Germans in 1941. The 


prize dangled before their eyes Is that their services will 


Legion Azul a Franco: Fuimos Enganados ‘Traidora 
Blue Division to Franco: We were treacherously tri 
FET are the initials of the Falange | spanola Tradi 


/ Y Ista 
be remembered in the postwar German settlement. The 


- ocak 
German commander of the Ordnungspolizei in Latvia Che methods or recruiting for the Blue Division \ 
stated on the occasion of the award of the German the way from real volunteering to trickery and impres 
Wounded Soldier Badge, the commonest of all decorations. Some Spaniards are reported to have gone ol their ov 


to thirty-two Latvian volunteers that “the sacrifices borne will and write home that they are very pleased to be 














by the Latvians along the front are important for the ce front to “defend such a just cause. One lad wrote 

cisions to be taken concerning the Latvian future.” was “leading a very saintly life, hears mass every Su 
Ihe largest single anti-Bolshevik unit contributed to they have the chaplain with them always.” ‘The 

Hitler's Eastern force is Franco’s Blue Division or Legion mount of spontaneity was exhibited by convince 


\zul, the first units of which left for the Eastern front in militant Phalangists; less ardent Phalangists went onl 
July, 1941. It was set up in a full strength of 18,000 men they had talked so much about going that they final 
of whom. according to German data. no less than 2.000 to make good their boasts. Still others joined becau 
| were students. The organizers were said to have had no ofhice seemed to make it imperative, whether they h 
difliculty in raising that number when it was called together —8'°@! desire for the adventure or not. The largest ¢ 
in the autumn of 1941. Many had to be turned away since °F Trecruits came from elements which nourished a | 
it was thought that the war in the East would be a short bettering their lot far away from Spain. A small el 
and glorious triumphal progress. When those who had W** suspected of being Leftists who chose this 
originally registered were called up later, their response was $€tNg OUT of the country, though the Franco Gover 
less eager. Since then the turnover has been quick and the tried vee) hard to keep them out of the Blue Legion. S 
losses high. After serving several months at the front, 4 said to have enlisted because ten pesetas and 
thousands of volunteers returned on a leave of a rather ations were promised them for their families. In « 
indefinite character in the early summer of 1942. Other places where volunteering lagged, lotteries were h 
thousands were sent off to replace them, putting thereby an determine which members of the Regular Army i 
additional strain on the German-European railroads. The Civil Guard were to go to the cold Northeast. To | 


furloughed men are reported to be far from inclined to go morale, the Germans have not stinted the issue of | 


back to Russia, telling about terrible sufferings at the front, Crosses, including the high distinction of a Knight's Ci 
numerical inferiority, bitter cold, perfection of Russian ma-  ' the commander of the Blue Division, Lieutenant Ger 
terial, unfamiliar food, and high casualties. They have eral Munoz Grande. After Munoz Grande had 
heen called “the best propaganda against future enroll home from Russia for a Christmas leave in 1942 and 


rumored in Madrid that he was pessimistic about a G 
man victory, a German communiqué of February 19 flat 
tered the Legion Azul by ascribing to it “an excellent s! 
in the defensive fighting.” 

lhe Blue Division is dressed in Spanish uniforms wit 
the German insignia, the so-called Hoheitszeichen, sew: 
on. On the right sleeve the Spanish colors red-and-g 
worn with the word Espana. Until the end of 1942 
legionnaires had merely a volunteer’s status and w 
officially part of the regular Spanish Army. A decre: 
December 31 declared that the Legion would be consid 
hereafter as a regular Spanish Army force, as fai 
members’ rights, privileges, and care were concern 

There is no reason to presume that through thes: 
the German-occupied countries have already donc 
blood-donating expected of them. They form part 
worker supply which these countries are contribut 
will go on giving to the Reich war economy. As ma 
scarcity in the Reich grows, more will be demand 
the puppet governments or the Quisling orga! 
every time a new tightening of the German cont! 
place. There will, however, remain this fundam: 
A mounted unit of the Spanish “Blue” division ference, that it is infinitely safer for Germany 
which has fought on the Eastern front is shown here. _ foreign labor than it is to use foreign soldiers. 











BOOBY TRAPS ‘au sersant itn terme 


In North Africa fools rush in—a wise soldier takes it easy ing Germans. The barrels contained 3.150 shells and also 




































FE | lives a lot longer. The fool collects souvenirs on a battle- an electric firing system. 
' |_nice German and Italian souvenirs such as a fountain In one narrow pass, hand grenades were hung on steel } 
or a flashlight, or a whistle. Some of these little items wires and concealed. Another steel wire was stretched taut g 
3 | Rg his collection for good. a few inches above the road. When troops stepped on the 
he fountain pen, for example, may be a neat contrivance wire the grenades exploded. 
. meee to explode as soon as you try to unscrew the cap; Wells and reservoirs in areas abandoned by the Germans 
3 first time you blow through the nice, dark brown, bone _ have been known to be left in good order, with explosive ' 
| stle, it may blow right back- and you'll be lucky if it loads left in the large wells. One large cistern contained a 
« § vy knocks out your teeth and part of your jaw. The flash charge of 20 kilograms of TNT with a firing system, as the 
| ht, when you turn it on, may startle you with the last boys who tried to get a bucket of water by hauling up the { 
‘ ht you'll ever see on this earth. rope found out. { 
4 Booby traps are as old as the Trojan horse, which, you Many houses at the front are full of such gags as a load 
; may remember, exploded a platoon of armed Greeks on of TNT attached to a firing system attached to a wire that 
: (sen eral Hector and his outht back i In the old days. The ele le: ids to the door, ora loose floor board between one room 
: s of surprise and sudden death haven't changed a bit. and another. One of the nicest little stunts of all was putting 
| In spite of detonators and TNT blocks, the booby trap still a heavy explosive charge under the body of a dead German. 
pens on the fact that man is a curious, overconfident, When you move the body—! 
sometimes blind sucker. What do you need to get through the war without trip 
cs One of the leading demolitions experts in Tunisia—an ping over a booby trap? According to the demolitions ex 
ficer whose job is to prevent the booby and the trap from _ pert, you need the caginess of an Indian fighter, the sensi 
a getting together—says: “When you find a suspicious object, tiveness of a deer and the skepticism of a man from Mis 
$3 don t pick it up. C all a demolitions expert. When I see one souri. When you see a nice, bright, shiny object lying on 
ba of our boys reaching for a helmet or Luger pistol le ft behind _ the field, you say, “Uh-hunh.” When entering a house, you 
T by th enemy, | get ready to call the ambulance. don’t go fooling around with doorknobs. You shoot the door 
* Some of the enemy devices that already have been dis- knob off, or bash in the panel, and then step back. Some 
— oo vered by our own demolitions experts and by soldiers who _ times you'll find it advisable to toss in a hand grenade be 
te F will never announce their discovery include a German fore you enter—just to make sure. 
( wi grenade (Mark 24), in which the del: aying system was re- You'll want to remember that the Russians discovered a 
Cer moved. When troops tried to use the c -aptured grenades by German latrine that had been designed for their use, the 
pulling the igniter, the grenades exploded immediately. design consisting of TNT blocks and a trigger-quick de | 
\ German plane brought down behind our front lines tonator. And you'll want to remember the story of the 
: CG had a radio set. When soldiers tried to remove the radio, the reconnaissance patrol which went out one night and got all 
9 fa set exploded and five men were killed. the information their mission demanded. They did fine. But 
a Barrels have been left on the side of the road by retreat- on the way back some of the men decided to pick up a Ger 
; man helmet, a pistol holster and a few other souvenirs. Two 
ee *From The Stars and Stripes, (Africa) men of the patrol returned to camp. 
1) a afi im} i} ik: 


on 2 Infantry-Artillery Team 


7 Beginning with the Battle of El Ehmi in Egypt, the British Eighth 
sits Army employed a concentration of artillery which I think was prac 
tically equal to the heaviest concentration of the World War. Instead 

groups of artillery being an arm which is tending to fade out of the picture 
¥ under the pressure of air power or tanks, it is there in the same 
. strength and importance that it had in the World War. I would say 
ames Te it has better guns in that they are heavier and more powerful, and 
i from J that the technique of artillery has improved vastly. In that sense it is 
new, but it isn’t new in the sense of anything revolutionary. It is just 
a perfection—perfecting of process. One thing about it is the very 
much improved liaison with the infantry.—LreurENANT GENERAL 


Lestey J. McNarr. 


















































THIS IS COVER—MOTHER EARTH'S GIF! 
THIS 1S COVER TO SOLDIERS 


Scouting and Patrollin 


[he pictures and text which follow are taken from a new graphic portfolio on Scouting and 
Patrolling prepared by the Director of Training, Army Service Forces. The complete text and 
pictures from the portfolio will also be published in book form by The InFantrry JouRNAL. 
Announcement of the date of publication will be made in the next issue of The Journat. 


Both the men have cover. One man has abou 
inches of it. The other has about two feet of it. Bot! 
men are protected against rifle, machine-gun, and 
small-arms fire from an enemy. Can a sniper in 
reach them? Yes, and they must never forget to be 
alert against this type of fire. But fire that grazes o1 
parallel to the ground cannot harm either of these m« 

The position of your body depends on how much 
you have. The man with little cover has taken a prone pos 
tion. The man with ample cover kneels. A soldier in a deey 
slit trench or foxhole can stand up without fear of bei: 











Cover is the ground’s gift to soldiers. Sometim 
ground is generous. Sometimes it's stingy. Gene: 
stingy, learn to recognize cover. And learn to mal 
most of it. 

Make the ground work for you! 








BEWARE WHEN SHADOWS FALL 

The scout Cupper right) walks along in full sunshine. The 
sun is at his back. The man is six feet tall. His shadow is = 
almost ten feet long. Seen from above, the shadow is [JjRGMUGIINAJBRRRUURLING Biel Uy 
blacker, more intense, and easier to see than the man ae . co 
himself. 


In the center picture the scout is crouched down. Notice 
how small his shadow is. The less shadow, the harder it is 
to see him. The harder it is to see him, the less danger. Get 
as close to the ground as you possibly can, and your shadow 
stays small. - LEAST SHADOW . 


In the bottom picture the scout lies prone on the ground. 
He throws practically no shadow. He holds his legs together 
—he doesn't spread them out in an easily recognized Y 
shape. He holds his arms as conveniently close to his body 
as possible. His rifle and bayonet are close to the ground, so 
that they blend with their own shadow. If he held them 
up from the ground, they would throw a separate shadow 
—more things to make the enemy see him quickly. 


THE ENEMY. . . HE MUST BE . 


SEEN. A good scout must have sharp eyes. You must 
by day and by night. You must know how to examine 
ground in all directions. You must spot snipers in the 

You must read tracks in the desert. You must 
how to reconnoiter and get information of the enemy 
ut where he is, how strong his forces are, and which 
they are moving. Success or failure depends in large 
n your seeing things and understanding, remember- 
nd reporting them accurately. 


sehen 


HEARD. A good scout must have sharp ears. A crack 

twig in the underbrush—the whir of a bird’s wing, 

i led to flight—the crack of a rifle a thousand yards away 
: ears must hear these sounds. You must identify 
ther n. You must be able to locate them. You must decide 


important they are. 


REPORTED. A good scout must be able to report what 
ees and hears to his commanding officer. You must be 
to write short, clear, but complete messages with all 





—_ mportant points in them. 


¥. KILLED. Primarily, a scout’s job is to see, hear and re- 
But sometimes he must kill. If you are after prisoners, 
yust know how to stun the enemy quickly and quietly. 


lo watch, hear, report, and kill the enemy, a scout must 
patient. Patience is not an American trait. You must 
im patience—long patience. It is the one quality neces 





y in everything you do as a scout. 


THIS IS CONCEALMENT 
| t THIS IS CONCEALMENT 


What do you see in the picture at the extreme left? 
You see a soldier in a camouflage suit. He has netting 


































over his helmet, head, and shoulders. Twigs and leaves 
have been stuck into the netting. There are gloves on his 
hands. He has a lot of camouflage stuff on him. But he 
stands out like a sore thumb. He is not concealed 


What do you see in the picture at the right of the first 
picture. 

You see that the “stump> on which the soldier in the first 
picture was oe his foot wasn’t a stump at all. It was a 
man—an armed soldier who fitted perfectly into natur 


| he soldier was well conce aled. 


Now look at the bottom picture. Here is another man in 
a camouflage suit. But this time the suit blends with the 
background. This man is concealed. His face, hands, and 
clothes would all be invisible ten yards away 

What is the test of good concealment? You are well con 

cealed when you are invisible to the enemy. Or when you 
are so disguised that the enemy considers you a harmless 
part of the landscape. Don’t think you are concealed bi 

cause you wear a camouflage suit or a sprig of leaves. You 
are concealed only when you become an actual part of your 
background. 

A good scout conceals himself successfully. He also real 
izes the enemy can play the same game. You must be 
suspicious of anything and everything you see. Stumps can 
be Japs. Stones can be Nazis. Logs can come to life. A 
scarecrow can watch every move you make—or kill you with 
well-aimed fire. 
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IF THEY CAN’T SEE YOU THEY CAN’T 
SHOOT YOU 


first picture on the right 


[his man understands con- 


cealment. He has fastened twigs or small branches to his 
helmet with twine or a piece of vine or wire. The twigs and 
branches cling closely to his helmet. hey do not wave 
wildly in the breeze. They form part of his background. 
Notice how he observes around the right side of the 
log. Why? Because this gives him complete visibility with 
his aiming eye while it masks the rest of his body. It enables 


him to fire his rifle with the least exposure and movement. 


DON’T MOVE. A low-flying plane has suddenly 
caught these scouts (second picture on the right) in an ex- 
posed area without concealment. The man at the right has 
reacted quickly and properly. He crouches over his rifle. He 
keeps his face down. But despite his caution, the other scout 
would probably bring death to them both. For he looks up 
into the sky, his face and teeth acting like a bright light on 
the ground for the enemy flyers in the pl ine. His rifle is ex- 
posed. Its metal parts glitter. His body is moving. 


CONCEAL YOUR POSITION. This scout (lower 
left in the opposite column) is searching the sky at an ad- 
vance observation post. The “post” consists of one bush. The 
scout has become part of this clump of bushes. Seen from 
above, this advanced observation point blends right into the 
field in which it is located. 

KEEP YOUR FANNY DOWN. This (lower right in 
the opposite column) looks like a fence. Actually, it is a pic- 
ture of a scout moving behind a fence. But he is entirely 
concealed and you just can’t see him. 


a fixed point, move with the shadow. 





SOOT SNOOT NOT BLACKFACE 
Your face is the most dangerous 
battle. 
skin will expose you to the enemy's eyes unless you co 
Soot, or GI blackface 
handy. If you are operating 


thing you can tah 
The human skin reflects light. Day or night 


mud, cream—apply whate' 
against a green backgr 
\t night, a mottled, dai 


or paint ted face will protect you from enemy eyes. lr 


and have green stain, use it. 


may also save 
lite. It your hair IS very dark or very light, cover it 


light, in a forest or jungle, 1 “soot snoot’ 
grass when you aren’t wearing anything on your hea 
“Mammy Sir 
Note how the eyeballs and lips stand out white ag: 

black face. In the picture (below and left) see ee I 
applies “blackface” to itself. Here in the bark on these 
logs, light and dark shadows mingle in an uneven p 
Apply make-up to your face in the same way. A broke: 
even pattern will protect you best. Squint your eyes 


Do not blacken your face evenly like a 


your teeth covered with your lips. 


SHADOWS 


vour friends. 


S PROTECT. Shadows, properly us: 
This scout crouches in the shadow of 
building. He himself casts no shadow that might d 


his position. In the sunshine, his camouflage suit \ 


offer limited protection. In shadow, he becomes part 


mottled background of the cabin. Remember: Sha 


shift with the passage of the sun. If you are observing 
Note the b: 
and shiny parts of the scout’s rifle. He has smudged | 


just as he has his face and hands. 














en ie ena 





































































































YOU MUST BE ALERT 
| he 


he cat shows his prey no mercy. 


Li 


AND A KILLER 

and not be taken 
That means eyes and ears, mind and muscles 
This cat, st 


scout’s duty is to take by surprise 


rprise. 


n the alert. pped by the slightest sound, 


s yn its tr icks and S¢ arches the di irkne ss tor its source. 
he seeks anything 


es the scout. In the day or night, 


might indicate the enemy. As a scout, you must be 
You cannot afford to 
mercy either. 


t } | ? 
, scout, your mission is to observe and report. But 


sionally. when circumstances demand it, you must kill. 


I] quietly is the way the scout has to do it. The noise 


rifle would tell the enemy something was up. [here 


the weapons ot stealth must be employed the trench 


the garrote, the axe, the bayonet. 


\pplic d 


ire the scout’s soundless, deadly weapons. 
| pages to come you will be tol | eCX<e ictly how to use the 


ts weapons how te » kill, how to stun, how to take 


ners 


in the 
per wavy at the proper point on the body of the enemy, 





YOU MUST BE ALERT ... AND A KILLER 





THE ENEMY’S EYES ARE ON YOU 
ERRORS INVITE DEATH 

Movement shows the enemy you are there. This man 
upper left in the opposite column) in decorating his hel 
met with long twigs and branches, has made a mistake. 
Every time he moves, the stuff on his helmet waves in the 
iir like flags. Think how these look to a Jap or Nazi ob 
server a few hundred yards away—a single clump of leaves 
moving against a still b. ic k ground. T his 1S bad concealme ‘nt. 
[his man (upper right in the opposite column ) pokes his 
head above a log. He also brings his rifle above the log so 
Put yourself in the 
enemy's place. Your eye, following the line of the log, is in 


terrupted by the unnatural black outline of the soldier's 


that the bayonet flashes in the sunshine. 


he: id It is too big just to be a bump ona log. Your eve is at 
tracted by the str: ight outline of the bayonet. 

This man lower left in the opposite column peers 
through a bush. But instead of gently holding aside one or 
two leaves that block his view, he pushes the whole bush to 
one side. The normal outline of the bush has been changed 
Note the bad “Mammy Singer” make-up. Again, bad con 
cealment. 
has 


This man (lower right in the opposite column 


dropped behind a log. The log is deep enough to give him 
some cover. But he carelessly sticks his head up above the 
cover. He raises the canteen to his lips, forgetting entirely 


that sunshine flashes on metal and gives him away 






















“IMPORTANT HINTS ON MOVEMENT 




















































































REPORT FROM THE SOUTH PACIFIC 


[hese two photographs help you picture the terrain in 
which American troops fought on —— and New 
Guinea. At the upper right you see a 





1 American scout inch- 
ing his way through the tall jungle ns rgrowth. 

Now study the picture at the lower right. See anything? 
If your eyes are sharp, you will see a camouflaged Jap ma- 
chine gun. It lies behind a shield of kunai grass near Buna 
Village. It is practically impossible for the eye to pick out 
the gun. Because of these conditions—the following quota- 
tions, by officers and men who fought on Guadalcanal, are 
of vital importance to every man in tr 1ining. 

A Colonel: “If 1 had to train my unit over again I would 
give them training in difficult observation. Only five per 
cent of the men can really see things while observing.” 

A Se rgeant: 










“Sir, I would like to tell you that a man’s 
keenness or dullness of eye may determine whether or not 
he will live. Ten men in my platoon were killed because 
they walked up on a Jap 37mm. gun.” 







A Second Lieutenant: “Travel light. Eliminate every- 
thing you can that makes noise. We are learning the hard 
way. Let other men learn in training camp. 

A Sergeant: _ 







I practice walking quietly over rocks, twigs, 
grass, leaves and through vines. I practice this around the 
bivouac area. I believe because I practice this is the reason 
I am still alive. 







| 

; 

| 

; , . 

Some of the others laughed at me because 
| I am always seeing how quietly I can walk around, and be- 
| 

| 

| 

/ 

/ 





cause I go out and practice on my own. But they have 
stopped laughing because I have been on more patrols than 
any man in the regiment and I am still alive.” 


IMPORTANT HINTS ON MOVEMENT 
STRIP FOR SPEED 


Look at these two men in the top picture. One of 
carries his complete pack, including extra blank 
shoes. He is carrying articles that may rattle. Wi 
load, in a short time he would be blowing hard and 
The other man is stripped for action. He is equip 
move expertly and quickly on a scouting mission 
silence, stealth, and speed mean success. You move « 
and quieter with light equipment than with heavy 
carry only necessities. 

The attention of these Japanese soldiers Cupper 
has been attracted by an airplane passing overhead 
eyes are looking up in the sky. This is a good tim 
\ sudden burst of fire from another 
tion—a moment ae the enemy is talking—times lik 
give you your best chance to move unseen. 

In tall grass or a wheatfield ( 
column ) 
the grass. If you move in a quiet field, you make a littl 
The wind doesn’t make a little patch 
but a big, wide one. 


scout to move. 


lower left in the oj 
like this, move forward when the wind is n 
tch 
of grass move. 
So if you move when the wl 
grass is moving, you are not so liable to be seen. Also 
che uneven deedows in this field. In such a held, 
direction freque ntly. A straight path is more likely t 
an enemy's eye than a cosked one. 

This frightened bird (lower right in the opposite col, 
suddenly rising from the ground may attract the attention: 


an enemy soldier. If you do disturb a bird, then stay 


REPORT FROM THE SOUTH PACIFIC 























































CRAWLING BY DAY 


ard for some of us to distinguish between cree ping 
We did both as small kids 


learn to do them all over again 


l 
mvinge 
iwilNng. 


As grown-ups 


vav to remember the difference between creep 
4 rawling is to remember that snakes crawl and 
2 wep 
vou see a crawl, as performed in the daytime. It is 
ind tiring method but it has one big advantage—it 
less ot you to enemy eyes than any other method. 
best way to make short advances when you 
and have little cover. 
In a prone position, place 
inds six or eight inches in front of your head, keep 
ur elbows down. Draw up either leg and push your 
ward with it. 


are 
the enemy 
is the right way to crawl 


Keep your hee Is as flat as possib rle. 
there is a little cover available you can craw] faster 
ppor ing part of your weight on your forearms and 
alternately with each leg. Your chest and stomach 
remain on the ground. 
There 
You can't gain more 
x inches with each forward movement. But the ad- 
ve is clear. The soldier exposes very little of himself 
eve and aim of the enemy. 


se pictures show how slow this method 
) be hardly any motion at all. 


last picture in the opposite column shows a mistake 
by many men. It is a dangerous error. 


PICK NEXT COVER ... THEN RUSH 















CRAWLING BY DAY 


PICK NEXT COVER 
\ scout 
\\ hen you move, move rapidly and sile ntly, 


THEN RUSH 


must be extremely Cautious about movement 


and trom one 
when you 
+} 


rit 


concealed position to another Keep very still 


are not changing position. Always act as if you knew 
enemy had you spotted and was just waiting tor you 
he pictures in the opposite column show how a scout 


the 


observes the terrain in all di 


would cross an ope n space Study the top strip Noti 
position of his body while h« 
rections before aap. the next cover to which he plans to 
He stays in ; 


rush. 1 prone position with his irms drawn in 


until his hands are Opp* site his he ad | lis lbow S down 


So is his head 
When he is ready to rush, he raises his body quickly by 
straightening his Phen hi 


throws his right leg forward and 


arms shifts his weight to his 


He 
jumps off to the right front. He does all this quickly 
Studv the second picture 


left arm and left leg 


101 
low i 
he can and still run at full speed He holds his rifle in both 
hands, left hand near the balance, right hand at the small 
of the stock, and left shoulder held forward. He 
top speed to the next point he has selected for hitting the 
ground again. If 


Che scout is now running 


ward. As he runs, he keeps his body bent forward as 


runs at 


rush 
It takes just a few 


he Ww ill normally 


No farther 


seconds to compl te such a rush 


he’s under fire, 
trom fifteen to thirty yards 


Now study the third strip The scout drops to the ground 


) 
put 
note that he doesn’t throw his legs in the air as he falls to the 


He His body 1S flat 


He does so quickly in the most convenient manner 


ground. lies motionless the 


against 
ground. 

















Global warfare means the exposure of soldiers to greater 
extremes of cold, heat, atmospheric pressure, and motion 
than men are accustomed to endure. And not only must 
they endure these conditions, they must continue to fight 
well, to be efhicient. 

Good morale may help the soldier to push on across the 
desert in a scorching sun. It may help keep him moving 
and alert when Arctic cold numbs his feet and dulls his 
senses. But good morale is not enough. 

Men must also have proper clothing. Arctic fighters need 
fur or wool-lined garments. A flyer may need an electrically 
heated suit. He must have an oxygen mask. Desert fighters 
must have protection from sun and insects. Indoor workers 
need ventilation, not merely to supply them with “fresh 
air’—oxygen—but mostly to keep their bodies at the right 
temperature. And when ‘conditions are very bad, the soldier 
may need help or consolation from coffee or tobacco or pos 
sibly alcohol. 

Ihe proper use of stimulants in warfare is still a problem 
being carefully studied by scientists. Many different factors 
are involved. Too much alcohol is bad. How about a 
little? Is the effect of coffee and smoking mostly imaginary, 
or do they really help or hinder a fighter? r? Can fatigue be 
artificially diminished by their use? 

Efficient work requires an efficient body, and the efficient 
body must be kept near its best temperature, about 98.6 de 
grees Fahrenheit. If temperature gets a degree too low, a 
man gets sluggish, does not work effectively. If the tempera 
ture gets too high, then he has the beginning of a fever, 
and he becomes inefhicient again, because fever means that 
waste products are being burned up and are accumulating 
in the blood. The fever also makes him sweat, and that’s 
both an advantage and a disadvantage. It’s an advantage, 
because the evaporation of sweat from the skin helps to 
keep the body temperature down where it ought to be, but 
it’s a dis: idvantage because the sweating takes from the 
blood the water that is needed to dilute the waste products. 
So it’s very important to keep the body at the right tempera- 
ture, and even a little variation in the direction of heating 
up causes sweating. 

If cold weather tends to get the body too cool, its tempera 
ture can be brought up by the oxidation of tissues within 
the body. That is why exercise warms you. But if the body 
tends to get too warm, then its temperature is ane 
lowered again by evaporation of sweat. Evaporation of : 
liquid from a surface always cools the surface. A aan 
bag or pot filled with water gets cool in a breeze, even a 
hot breeze, because the moving air makes the dampness 
evaporate from its surface. 

[his is the reason why an outside temperature of 90 de 
orees Fahrenheit feels so much hotter when the humidity 
is high. Since the air is already well saturated with water, it 
cannot cool the body much by evaporating the sweat. 


*This article and others to follow are parts of a book, Psychology for 
the Fighting Man, prepared under the direction of a Subcommittee of the 
National Research Council, and published by The INFANTRY JOURNAI 


Heat interferes with work more often than cold. I; 
cold can be alleviated by heating systems, whereas th: 
ing of air by air conditioning is expensive, new al 
gener illy pes Both indoors and outdoors cold can be 
batted by putting on more clothes, but he at Cannot 
be abolished by taking them off. 

And people differ, of course, in what they lik 
weather peps one man up, makes another shiver. O; 
can work vigorously in summer heat; another would 
lie around all day waiting for the cool of evening. 

But it isn't outdoor tempers iture that res lly Matte 
the temperature of the body, which depe ‘nds 
temperature of the air next to the body, its humid 
its movement. Men in an unventilated room get 
fortable after a while. They use up some of the oxyg 
that is their least trouble. They heat up the room 
breathing and sweating make the air humid. Th: 
gets stuffy or even oppressive. If, however, fans are 
to keep the same stale air in motion, then the men n 
comfortable again, because the moving air caus 
evaporation and cools down their skins. 

It is the cooling power of air at the skin which det: 
how comfortable men will feel. 

The best working temperature is 60-65 degrees | 


heit with the air not too moist and ventilation assured 
best working climates lie between twenty-five and fift 


degrees of latitude. In the torrid and frigid zon 
highest civilizations do not develop. It may well | 


Egypt at the height of its civilization had a different 





Psychology for the FightingMan 


Heat, Cold, Oxygen and Stimulants 


from what it hes now. Especially in the hot teat es al 


men listless, uninventive, apathetic, and improvident 
Extreme heat may become intolerable and without 


vent 


lation may cause death. It did in the Black Hole of ( 

cutta in 1756, when 146 Englishmen were imprisoned on 
hot June evening in a little room, eighteen by fifteen fe: 
with only two tiny barred windows. They were crowded ir 
standing together with less than two square feet to a man 


Heat nid humidity rose. There was no cooling ventila 


By morning 123 of the 146 were dead. 


Any soldier who has operated a tank in summer i 


L ibyan desert knows what heat with insufficient vent 
can do to the efficiency of the human organism. 
A certain amount of cold can be combatted by 


proper clothing, such as the Russians had in thei: 
winter of war against the Germans, and as the Germans 


parently did not. But heavy clothing has also its 
backs. It makes the man, especially the soldier wh: 


accustomed to it, clumsy and diminishes his self-confid 


Below 10 degrees Fahrenheit clothing begins t 


sufficient to protect the body. The hands and feet get 


first, then the body, then the le ‘gs. Continuous exp: 
—20 degrees begins to produce mental distress. 


degrees there is loss of morale; indifference may beg 
supplant distress. At —40 degrees continued exposu: 


duces lethargy, which may be followed by stu 
eventually by death. 

























\n aviator in an unsealed cabin begins to be affected by 
ck of oxygen at about 10,000 feet altitude but may go to 
000 feet or even higher if he uses an oxygen m ask. At 
lb altitudes he runs, however, into the effects of cold, no 
‘ter how much clothing he has on. The following table 
lows approxim ately how temperature varies with aktieude. 


i 


n it is 60 degrees on the ground 
titude (feet): 0 5,000 10,000 15.000 20.000 25.000 30.000 


nperature 
| 60 4] 23 6 12 30 48 
it high altitudes a sealed cabin is needed for warmth as 
as tor oxygen, unless the Hyer has electrically heated 
thing and an oxygen mask. 
I xposure to extreme cold may re sult in frost bite. The 
t exposed first feels cold. Then it hurts. Later it be 
nes insensitive. Finally it turns white or bluish lie 
\ trost bitten hand or toot or nose should be thawed out 
vlv. The best thing to do is to cover it with clothing 
to let the body do the warming, or it may be put 
lerneath clothing in contact with a warm spot of the 
¥ dy. It can safely be wrapped in cloths soaked in cool 
, er, but it must not be exposed to a hot stove or radiator, 
should the part b rubbed with snow. Rubbing may in 
ind destroy the frozen tissues, so that gangrene sets in. 
, Bt If a man has become unconscious from exposure to cold, 
should. it possible, be placed ina cool room and COV ered 
vith blankets. His arms and legs should be moved gently, 
t violently. And he should have warm drinks when he 
omes conscious enough to swallow them. 


I! \LTITUDE AND OxyYGEN 


L \t high altitudes, lack of oxygen produces effects very 
“ much like those caused by intoxication. Just what happens 
"4 the flyer depends on the altitude reached, the rate of 
cent, the time spent there, the amount of the flyer’s phy 
| exertion, and the phy sical condition of the flyer at the 
¢ 
[he effects are much worse at any altitude if the ascent 
ae vas 1 apid. They get worse if the flver st: iys up a long time, 
on r if he exerts himself vigorously. 
Ordinarily you don’t notice altitude until you have 
iched 8,000 or perhaps 12,000 feet. Then you are likely 
te » fal as you might if you had had a couple of cocktails 
in empty stomé ach. 
You feel a warm glow of well-being. Nothing is wrong 
th the world. You are likely to be pretty clumsy in han 
any sort of instruments or controls. But you don't 
w that. In fact, you think you are better than usual. 
boc You feel lazv, relaxed. You don’t want to be troubled about 
- thing. Your judgment is poorer. Notes written at alti 





i s above 12,000 feet show poor handwriting, poor 
un fae PDrasing, bad grammar. But you are quite likely to feel 
Pence ‘ in that your judgment is infallible—it is the others 

1. ire wrong. 

i 14,000 feet muscular coérdination gets worse. The 
2 n starved pilot could no more walk a chalk line or 
1. 2 t accurately than can a man who is drunk. Handwrit 
ay S quite bad. Will power fails. You may know what 

rae you should do when an emergency arises, but you feel 
* ee letely unequal to doing it. You may suffer blocks in 





vour thinking—the next idea just refuses to come. 
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You become emotional. You may laugh boisterously, ot 
weep. You may get pugnacious. 

\t 18,000 feet your muscular codrdination becomes still 
worse. You may start trembling. Both your hearing and 
your vision become blurred Noises seem to come to you 
trom a great distance. And sights are dimmed 

Your field of attention, or of vision, is narrowed. If you 
are a pilot Or Navigator trying to watch a number of instru 
ments, you will become unable to pay attention to any 
except the ones directly in tront of you You will m 
seeing anything off to your left or your right 

\nd you will have to concentrate all your attention on 
one main task. You may not notice an approaching enemy 
coming unexpectedly from a direction you haven't heen 
watching. You cannot keep two things in mind at once 
Your memory gets bad. Your judgment is still poore: 
Your mood changes more. You lose your ability to know 
when you do things wrong. You feel fine when you ar 
not fine. You are not aware of danger. You think you can 
lick the whole world. 

Yet all this may happen without your knowledge, esp 
cially if the ascent has been rapid You do not feel your 
own bodily changes because your senses are dulled. You 
do not know that you are acting queerly because youl 
judgment 1S faulty and because you are in a breezy don't 
care mood. It is a highly dangerous situation, and flyers 
have to be shown their own performance on tests at these 
altitudes in order to teach them that they must put on 
oxygen masks 

\t 20,000 feet the effects of altitude ar profound. Heat 
ing becomes very difficult, reaction time is slowed down 
muscles twitch Or may even become paralyzed Voluntary 
control of action become S very weak indeed lhe emotional! 
moods of the flyer are heightened, so that he is really 
delirious. He loses all sense of time 

Somewhere above 20,000 feet the flve: passes out entire ly 

\ll these effects arc due to lack of oxygen, not to the 
diminished air pressure alone. They occur if a man is 
deprived of oxygen in a re-breather on the ground. They 
do not occur if the flyer puts on his oxygen mask at high 
altitudes. He may not want to put it on, because he does 
not realize his condition. But he can be taught to do 
automatically, trom habit, because he must It must neve! 
be left for him to decide whether to put it on or when he 
needs it 

ALCOHO! 

\lcohol is not really a stimulant; it is an intoxicant 

It certainly has its uses, but every soldier should under 
stand its dangers, too. For alcohol can play havoc with 
man’s efhciency, especially at some precision jobs 

The first effect of alcohol is relaxation. That is all right 
when you are on furlough, when you are safe back at your 
base after a perilous mission, when you are not likely to be 
called back to duty any time soon. It is fine to be able to 
let down, to lay aside youl responsibilitic S and to find 
comfort if you do ina drink ot beer OT a COOK kt ii] The 
medical ofhcer may even order you to drink it as medicine 

But all these effects, so pleasant to some men off duty, 

rea hazard if you are going into combat 


\lcohol dulls your senses. If you were to use it in combat, 
it would make it harder for vou to see faint objects—the 


: 
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To Reason Why 


In the American Army of today, as in 
the Grande Armée of Napoleon, every pri 
vate must carry in his haversack the baton 
of high command. For war is not an occult 
art to which the civilian soldier cannot 
make his contribution. To this end, our 
colleges should forthwith concern them 
selves with the fundamentals of war and 
national policy, not merely as an immediate 
contribution to the war effort but as a much 
neglected branch of economics and govern 
ment. It was a Prussian officer, von Steu 
ben, who laid down the fundamental prin 
ciple that an American army must under 
stand the reasons for discipline and action. 
It was a great democrat, Thomas Jefferson, 
who proposed that military affairs be made 
a fundamental part of American education. 
Ours is not merely to do and die; ours is also 
to reason why.—Dr. Epwarp Meap Ear.e 
in Relentless War. 











enemy patrol creeping toward you in the jungle, the other 
airplanes approaching at a distance in the dark. It would 
ability to perceive shapes accurately—not 
only fine print, but ei the kind of plane or tank that is 
approaching. 


diminish your 


It also cuts down on your range of vision, 
prevents a driver from readily seeing other car, that ap 
proach from the side. That is called ‘ ‘chi innel dnving”—the 
driver just drives straight along in the middle of his field 
He has to. He can’t see the side of the road or 
anyone approaching along a side thoroughfare. 
same thing that lock of oxygen does to the flyer. 

Alcohol also dulls hearing. It would thus be bad for any 
soldier who is listening for sounds of enemy action. It 
would also be bad for the man who doesn’t want to be 
heard by the enemy, for his own deafness will make the 
drinking soldier noisy. 


of vision. 


This is the 


His voice is raised and his move- 
ments are noisy because he cannot hear himself acutely. 

In small amounts drinking may increase strength a little, 
but in large quantities it makes a man weaker. It makes 
him less steady, reduces his dexterity and skill in complex 
movements. In general, it slows him up, too. 

Drinking also makes it harder to learn new information 
or movements, and it interferes with memory of recent 
events. 

Alcohol makes a man less alert and it loosens his tongue. 
If you have secrets to keep and are in company you don’t 
know, beware of drinking too much! 

Finally, it makes discrimination and judgment worse. 
Tests of judgment and of reasoning all show that alcohol 


does not help, and in sufficient quantity does hinder, good 
thinking. And worst of all, it interferes with self-criticism. 








lhe man who is just a little tight doesn’t know it wh 
makes mistakes. He thinks he is doing fine when 
way off the mark. And he is usually completely un 
that he is not in fit condition. He will undertake fool] 
stunts that he is utterly unfit to tackle. 


Know1nc Your Limrr 


No one questions the correctness of these stateme 
applying to the man who has taken “too much,” 
really drunk, or who is dead drunk. But how abou: thy 
soldier who likes to take a beer or two or who wants a sh 
of whiskey when he has had a hard mission? Is the ma 
who has had just one drink, or two or three, any the rs 
for it? 

Unless a soldier leaves liquor strictly alone, he should 
certainly know his limit—know what he can take withou 
getting tight or really drunk. 

And that is hard to say. It depends on the individual 
A man who weighs 200 pound 
can stand about twice as much liquor as a man who weighs 
only 100 pounds. Like any other drug, the effect is in 
proportion to your body weight. You get more kick out of 
a drink taken on an empty stomach than after you have just 
had a square meal. Fats in the stomach—milk, cream 
butter, cheese or olive oil—help to keep you sober. 

On the other hand, imagination and what you want, car 
help the effects along. A man who wants to get a littk 
tight succeeds in getting gay and unsteady sooner than th 
man who is afraid of what the liquor may do to him. \nd 
besides he doesn’t have to hold himself in, since everybod 
knows how alcohol ought to work. 

You get drunk sooner in a crowded, poorly ventilated 
room than you would in the fresh air. You feel the effects 
sooner if you are sitting down than if you are — 
up—and you are less aware of the effects. If you w: 
stay sober, the best thing to do is to stand and wet on 
foot up on the traditional bes iSS I sil or walk briskly out 
You get the greatest effect from the smallest drink | 
down. 

The same amount of alcohol taken in tall drinks well 
diluted with charged water or ginger ale has less effect 
than it does taken straight from the bottle or in a cocktail 
It has less effect if it is sipped slowly than if it is swallowed 
ina gulp. 

Even the experienced drinker, however, can be fooled 
about his own tolerance under special conditions. Extreme 
fatigue has many of the same effects on a man that alcohol 
does. When a man has been under severe strain so that 
the sugar in his blood is at a very low level, a single drink 
may be enough to knock him out cold. For similar reasons 
alcohol and high altitudes do not mix well; don’t ever 
drink much if you are going to have to fly. 

Whether a small amount of alcohol will interfere with a 
soldier's eficiency depends a great deal on what he | 
do. Pilots in the Air Forces do not touch it unless there is n 
chance that they will be called upon to fly during the next 
twenty-four hours. They know better. Combat flying taxes 
every sense to the utmost. No man in his right mind wants 
to take his chances with his senses fuzzed with drink ot 
hangover—especially not against a sober skillful enem) 
After return from a difficult mission, then a drink may bx 


and also on circumstances. 
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good thing; it may help him to sleep without going 

ough the whole experience again in his sleep. But if it 

necessary, the flight surgeon will prescribe it. Otherwise 

combat flyer does not drink. 

\ny soldier of air or ground with a responsible job ahead 

him, a job requiring coérdination, keen senses and judg- 
had better not drink beforehand, or at most drink 

“Tate. 

’ne reason why the Army is liberal in allowing men to 

i at their own discretion so long as they do not dis- 

e themselves or the uniform lies in the relation of 

hol to emotion and morale. It is hard on morale to ask 

in to change his ingrained habits. To the man who is 
| to drinking in moderation, a drink once in a while is 
sreat comfort and pleasure. And the man who is on 
combat duty earns whatever relief and pleasure he can 
| so long as it does not interfere with his fighting ability. 
Ana the average soldier can be relied upon not to abuse 
is privilege. 
"The re is, however, one exceptional kind of person who 
cannot tolerate even the smallest amount of alcohol without 
going to excess and getting stupidly drunk. Such men 
should realize that they cannot take “just one glass of 
beer.” They must leave it alone. It is poison to them just 
as shell fish or tomatoes may be to other men who are 
allergic to them. 

Some men believe that alcohol makes them brave. They 
want a shot of liquor before they undertake a difficult mis- 
sion. But this idea is true only in a very limited sense. 
Alcohol does make men face hazards more recklessly be- 
cause it dulls their appreciation of danger—a very hazardous 
sort of bravery. 

\nd in the case of men very strictly brought up, who 
have been trained since early childhood to have a deep- 
seated abhorrence of the job of killing, alcohol may remove 
uch squeamishness. 


- 


Tosacco 


Bes, smokers who inhale are short-winded, and all 
iokers inhale some. Probably the lungs get clogged with 
tarry substances, like a pipe that has been smoked a lot. 
And a smoker with some of the cells in his lungs clogged up 
cannot get as much oxygen per breath as the non-smoker. 
He avy smokers have less steady hands. Smoking is not 
good for precision movements. Much of the nicotine in 
the tobacco gets burned up and does not enter the body, but 
th products of its decomposition—and of the burning to- 
bacco—pyridine, carbon monoxide, and other poisons—make 
th trouble. 
if a man not used to it smokes a cigarette, he finds that 
his mental work becomes less efficient. But an habitual 
smoker may work better when he smokes. It is unlikely 
that the tobacco itself ever helps him. It is more probable 
that he has learned to work best when smoking so that not 
noking bothers him. The man who regularly lights up 
when he has a serious job to do finds himself actually dis- 
tracted if he cannot smoke, if he has to make himself keep 
avoiding the automatic habits of reaching for a cigarette, 
ighting it, and puffing it. In the same way a man who has 
d to study with the radio going is distracted by quiet. 
n in the armed services are generally pretty fond of 





their smokes. It is not just because of the nicotine in them 
It is partly because it is pleasant to have something to puff 
on and handle in company with the other fellows. It is 
good to feel a Cigarette between youl lips, to feel the warm 
smoke in your mouth, to have the taste of it on your tongue. 
But if you are on shipboard or other places where smoking 
is dangerous or forbidden, the urge to smoke can usually be 
relieved by a chew of gum or a piece of candy. Some men 
are content if they have an unlighted pipe or a dead cigar 
to chew on. 

For the occasional or light smoker, the pleasure gained 
probably outweighs the small harm it may do him. But 
heavy smoking is bad for a man in the armed services or 
anywhere where peak physical fitness is of prime im 
portance. 

There is some evidence that excessive smoking may con 
tribute to the development of stomach ulcers, or may ag 
gravate them once they do exist. And stomach and other 
peptic ulcers are a principal cause of medical disability in 
this war. There is also some rather clear evidence that 
heavy smoking produces temporary defects of vision such 
as would bar a man from aviation and some other types of 
military service. 

The best rule is not to smoke more than is necessary to 
avoid that bothered feeling which the smoker has when he 
longs for a smoke. 


CorFrEE AND TEA 


Coffee and tea, because of the caffeine they contain, and 
because they are usually taken hot, are actual stimulants. 
A large cup of coffee will wake you up, make you more 
alert, speed you up and improve your muscular coérdina 
tion. It is a good thing to drink a cup before you go on 
night duty or when you are very tired and still must go on 
with your job. 

If you drink an excessive amount of coffee, however, you 
do not add to the good effects—in fact, you may reverse 
them. You may be slowed down, unsteady, less well co 
ordinated. Especially to the man who is not used to it, large 
amounts of caffeine will produce jitters. 

Habitual coffee drinkers and tea drinkers deve lop some 
tolerance for caffeine, however. It takes two cups to do 
what one used to do. It may take four cups to decrease 
efficiency noticeably, whereas three cups would be bad for 
the man who i is not used to it. 

You won't be kept awake by a little after-dinner cup of 
coffee. There isn’t enough caffeine in it. You are k pt 
awake—when you are kept awake—by your belief that the 
coffee will keep you awake, or by excitement from som« 
other cause. But the caffeine in three full-sized cups of 
coffee can easily keep a man awake. Two cups may be 
enough, if he does not drink coffee regul: arly. 

The drug benzedrine sulfate has been widely sold 
“pep pills” to keep men awake and make them more alert 
and their senses more keen. This drug has been used to 
fight fatigue in troops and it is much more effective than 
coffee. It should never be used, however, except when 
prescribed by the medical officer. Like most other drugs, 
its value and its dangers depend upon the individual and it 
should never be self-prescribed or used as freely as a bever 
age like coffee or tea or hot chocolate. 
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Prepared in Requirements Section, Headquarters 
Army Ground Forces 


In order to obtain maximum benefit from the ammunition 
expended in firing the rifle on the range and at field targets 
considerably more attention must be paid to “dry” shooting. 
Phat the average existing standard of marksmanship with 
the rifle is not higher is traceable largely to the attitude 
that “dry” firing is not only uninteresting but unnecessary 
and that the only way to teach a man to shoot is to give 
him live ammunition to fire. Experience proves this is not 
only fallacious but results in wastage of ammunition. The 
highly skilled shot will dry shoot 100 “rounds” to one round 
of live ammunition and the same system is used to develop 
a mediocre shot into an excellent one. 

Pending the revision of FMs 23-5 and 23-10 the follow 
ing procedure is authorized. It may assist in the instruction 
in rifle marksmanship. The end to be sought is an interest 
on the part of every individual in correct dry-firing so that 
during breaks in other instruction, during maneuvers and 
field exercises, and even indoors, he will take up his rifle 
and squeeze off a few dry shots. Naturally this results in 
improvement in marksmanship and maximum benefit from 
all firing of live ammunition. 

Dry-shooting, or trigger-squeeze exercise, is intended to 
develop in the soldier the ability to let off each shot without 
knowing, and without attempting to find out or to anticipate, 
exactly when the shot will go. In order to accomplish this 
the soldier must do certain things in a certain sequence, as 
follows: 

1) He stops breathing. 

2) He places correct sight alignment (relation of front 
and rear sights) properly on the bull's-eye. 


3) He takes up trigger slack with a heavy initial pres 
sure. 





4.) He maintains the sight alignment exactly a1 
sight picture (placement of the sight alignment 


bull’s-eye) as nearly exactly as possible and appli 


tinuous, steadily increasing pressure on the trigger, st 


to the rear, with the independent action of the 
finger only, until the hammer falls. 

5 He follows through. 

6) He calls the shot. 


Steps 1 and 2 need no discussion. 


Step 3 is a slight deviation from present methods. I1 


pose is to assist the firer in not knowing when th« 


will “fire.” If the firer with the first motion of his t 


finger takes up the slack only and then begins the 


he can, after a few trials, determine nearly every 


exact instant that the hammer will fall. Knowing wh 





hammer will fall is the cause of most poor shots. Wher 


firer anticipates the hammer fall, he will, no matter h 
perienced a shot he may be, involuntarily make som« 
movement which will disalign the sights before th 
clears the muzzle of the rifle. The result is a shot 
wider than it should have been. 

Taking up the slack with a heavy initial pressure 
before, helps the firer not to know the instant of dis 
\ssume a trigger pull of five pounds on a certain rifle 
the slack is taken up with a heavy initial pressur 
pressure is exerted than is needed to take up the slac 
That is, the initial pressure takes up the slack and 
the trigger pressure, and there lies its value. The m 
normally take up a different amount of the pressu 
time. One time he will take up a half pound of th 
pressure, another time two pounds of the five, still 
time it may be four of the five. The firer cannot and 
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wot try to tell how much of the pressure he has taken up 
iitially. 
Similarly, after he begins his squeeze he cannot know 
wv much additional pressure is necessary. As a result he 
|! not be able to tell when the total five pounds has been 
olied and the fall of the hammer will come as a surprise 
him. This is the ideal to be sought. If the shot surprises 
firer, he will not spoil the shot by bodily movement 
ocause the bullet will have left the rifle before the move 
if any, can occur. This movement, 
“flinching,” 


commonly re 
generally occurs only when the 

r prepares to make it; and he prepares by thinking about 
the hammer fall and trying to anticipate it. 

Step 4 is one which must be thoroughly understood. In 

; step, the applic: ition of the additional pressure must 
be uniformly increasing and must be continuous. Once 
started it should be continued tor eight to ten seconds or 
until the hammer falls. If the hammer does not fall within 
eight to ten seconds the rifle should be brought down, and 


ment, 
i red to as 


the exercise started all over again. During this application 
of pressure the mind must not focus on the trigger finger. 
lhe katter should work independently. The mind should 
be concentrated on the sight alignment and sight picture. 

A good exercise to assist men in learning to squeeze the 
trigger with an independent action of the finger is to have 
them sit or stand and talk to each other while squeezing the 
trigger. The rifle is not held in firing position. This can be 
done in barracks after drill hours. A man can carry it on by 
himself by reading while squeezing the trigger. 

During trigger-squeeze exercise the coach should con 
stantly remind the firer that the sight alignment (keeping 
the front sight centered in the peep) is important and must 
be maintained exactly. This the firer can and must do. What 
he may not always be able to do is to maintain his sight pic- 
ture (relation of sight alignment to the bull’s-eye) exactly. 
He s hould be mode to understand that this is not of major 
importance and that he should continue his uninterrupted 
“4 ieeze without regard to this “wobble.” If he is surprised 

the hammer fal his shot (either dry or live) will be 
relative ly good anyway, despite the wobble. 

Every individual has a “circle of wobble” the size of 
which depends upon his physical ability and his degree of 


ma a training. No man can hold a rifle absolutely 
still. As the muscles become accustomed to holding the 
body and the rifle in the various firing positions, this circle 


of wobble gets smaller although it is never eliminated en 

y though it may get so small as to be unnoticeable. Men 
must be made to understand this and to realize the folly of 
trying to “beat the wobble.” To “beat the wobble,” most 
men try to set off the shot at the exact instant, during the 
movement of the rifle, when the sight picture looks perfect. 


Obviously, when this is done the firer knows when the 
hammer will fall and, as a consequence, will react to the 
anticipated explosion, putting the sights out of alignment 
by a body movement and getting a wide shot. A complete 
und tanding of this almost universal desire to “beat the 
wol or (which is the same thing) to set off the shot 
on the instant the sight picture is correct, is essential if any 
o* : to be derived from dry shooting. Each man should 
. 


he reason for the poor results of such attempts and 
sh he made to realize that until he can overcome the 
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inclination to set off the shot at a given instant he will 
never be a well trained shot. He can reduce the size of his 
circle of wobble by continued position and trigger squeeze 
exercises but he cannot compensate for lack of this by snap 
shooting. In trigger squeeze he must squeeze continuously, 
keeping the sight alignment correct but being mentally 
unaffected by variations in the sight picture. It is largely 
a matter of self-control. 

Step 5, the follow-through, is defined as “doing for sev 
eral seconds after the hammer falls exactly what you were 
doing before the hammer fell.” The position is not changed 
in the slightest, the hnget continues to press on the trigger, 
the face stays in contact with the stock, the eye remains 
open—may even open wider if the hammer fall is really 
surprise—and the firer continues to hold his position, looks 
through the sights, maintains pressure on the trigger mo 
mentarily after the hammer falls, sights 
[his follow-through must follow every dry 
are two reasons for this. 


and notes where the 
come to rest. 


shot. There 


he first reason is that 
constant repetition fixes the habit, and the habit is a neces 
sity in firing live I he second reason is that the 
follow-through in dry shooting will expose to the alert firer 
a deficiency, if any exists, in his trigger handling and po 
sition. Suppose that the firer is holding his rifle up by mus 
cular effort rather than by resting it on the bony framework 
of his arms and legs. When the hammer falls there is always 
an unconscious relaxing of tense muscles, especially in the 
arms, shoulders, 


ammunition. 


and neck. Such relaxation manifests itself 
by changing the sight alignment. This change will 
seen if the firer executes properly the follow-through. An 
analysis of the change will indicate to the firer a necessary 
change in his position to eliminate the muscle tension. 

The final step, calling the shot, is one that demands 
complete honesty of the firer with himself. He is the only 
man who knows what he saw at the instant the hammer 
fell, and if he calls the shot something other than what it 
really appeared to be he is hindering rather than improving 
his marksmanship. Furthermore, the call should be made 
with great care as to the exact location of the “hit.” Most 
soldiers make only an approximate call. Any shot (dry or 
live) that appears aimed even close to the bull’s-eye is called 
“a bull.” This leads to, or is indicative of, carelessness and 
sloppy performance and is inimical to good marksmanship. 

\s an example of the accuracy, honesty, interest and 
competitive spirit that can be derived from dry 


shox ting 
intelligently done, 


two of the best shots in the Army, train 
used to bet—and pay off—on dry shots 
Shots should be called with minute exactness. Ex 
amples of correct calls 

“Bull’s-eve at four o'clock.” 

“Center bull.” 

“Just out at nine o'clock.” 

“Bull’s-eve, just in at one o'clock.” 

“Wide four at twelve o'clock.” 

The coach in observing his pupil during dry firing 
should be alert to detect, at the moment the hammer falls, 
any movement, however slight, of the pupil’s eye (closing 
or batting it), his face (either drawing away from the 
stock or bee Fi it down and forward against the stock’ 
his shoulder (either relaxing it or shoving it forward against 
the rifle butt), or his left hand and forearm. 


ing side by side, 
fired. 
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As the pupil squeezes the trigger he should concentrate 
on keeping the front sight centered in the peep, and should 
keep his “circle of wobble” as small as possible (but should 
not be unduly concerned because of some instability of his 
sight picture). When the hammer falls, he should watch 
for movement of the sights. Any movement, other than the 
before-mentioned “wobble,” should indicate to him that 
he knew when the hammer was going to fall. On the next 
shot, then, he must concentrate even harder on his sight 
picture and divorce his mind from his trigger finger so 
that he will not know when the hammer is going to fall. 

The coach, noting movement, however slight, in any of 
the members mentioned above must caution his pupil about 
it. Such movement occurs only when the pupil knows 
when to make it; that is, he is not surprised by the hammer 
fall but was all the time anticipating and preparing for it. 
In dry firing the most usual indication of anticipation of the 
hammer fall is winking the eye. Most men will assure their 
coaches that they blinked after the hammer fell. The coach 
can prove to the pupil that the click of the hammer is not 
the reason for the blink but that the preparing for and anti- 
cipating the click is the cause. The coach has the pupil 
concentrate his gaze on a distant tree top or other object 
while squeezing the trigger, and the coach, at the same 
time, talks to the pupil to help divert his mind from his trig- 
ger finger. Usually when the hammer falls the pupil will 
not blink. If additional applications of the exercise are 
necessary, they should be given. The next step is to repeat 
thé exercise with the pupil looking along the barrel while 
squeezing the trigger. Several successful applications of 
this type of exercise should convince the pupil that the 
blinking was primarily due to his knowing when to blink. 

In checking on trigger squeeze in both slow and rapid 
fire exercises, in dry firing, the coaches or assistant instruc- 
tors should frequently observe pupils from the left side 
since the action of the trigger finger can be seen from that 
side much more clearly. All ‘ ‘trigger twiddling” should be 
promptly and positively suppressed. “Trigger twiddling” is 
the taking up and letting out of the slack one or more 
times before finally taking up the slack with a heavy initial 
pressure and pressing off the shot. In addition to being a 
bad time waster this habit breeds or indicates indecisiveness 
in the firer. This is the exact opposite of the characteristic of 
decisiveness which a good shot must possess. 

Dry shooting is continued on the “A” range and there 
produces its best results. It is done in two ways, both of 
which merit wholehearted use. One way is the so-called 
double-coaching system 

In this system, ees men are on each firing point at all 
times. The first and third orders work together as a pair 
at all times, one as coach the other as pupil. So also do the 
second and fourth orders. If the first order is firing, the 
third order is coaching the first. At the same time, the 
second order is dry shooting, coached by the fourth order. 
When the first order completes his firing, the second order 
is right there on the firing line and should be in his firing 
position ready to get off his first shot even before the first 
order completes his last shot. Thus no time is lost between 
orders. When the second order begins firing, the third 
order, coached by the first, begins dry shooting. When the 


second order completes firing, the third order in turn is 





ready to shoot with no loss of time between orders 
sequence continues until the fourth order has fired. 

Hourly or periodic breaks should be given to permi 
to smoke or to relieve themselves. Even with the | 
however, much more time is utilized for training esp. 
by dry shooting than in any other system in use. The \se of 
ready lines and waiting lines, while neat and order! 
waster of valuable training time and should not | 
sidered better than the double coaching system. G-3s and 
S-3s should give all possible consideration to the efficienc 
of four orders per target in arranging schedules and assig; 
ing targets to units. If six orders are necessary then the 
additional orders should be given some (but not continy 

ous) dry work behind the line in addition to participation 
in the double coac hing system in their proper turn. 

The best method of teaching correct trigger squeeze on 
the range is the use of the dummy round. The coach re 
quires the pupil to turn his head away or to close his e) 
until the coach has loaded a live or a dummy round in: 
the chamber and closed the bolt. (A real dummy round js 
not necessary. The coach can close the bolt on the empty 
chamber.) The coach then observes the pupil careful}; 
for evidences of anticipating the fall of the haminer. Some 
times with a dummy round in the chamber, the firer’s move 


ment will be so violent as to be as obvious to the firer as to 


his coach. But any movement however slight must be con- 
strued as evidence that the pupil knew when the hammer 


would fall. 


The coach should not load a live round into the rife 
until the pupil has performed correctly on several dry shots 
in succession. The coach must never allow the firer to see 


what is in the chamber. He must not by his actions give the 
firer any hint as to what is in the chamber. The purpose, of 
course, being to cause the firer to perform as if every shot 
were a dummy. Continued emphasis on the liberal use of 
dummies in this manner is invaluable in proper training 

In sustained fire on the “A” range this same use of dun 
mies is continued by mixing dummies with live rounds i 
the clips. If corrugated or slotted dummies are not avail: le 
dummies may be improvised by boring one or two holes in 
the cases of live rounds, emptying the powder, firing the 
primers with a nail and firing off any rough spots rema 
ing on the cases. Do not loosen the bullets. 

It must be continually stressed that there is no high ro: 
to good shooting. Since shooting is a mechanical operation 
expertness in it is achieved by continued practice in the 
mechanical steps employed. Correction of errors must be 
made at once. Repetition of an error establishes a bad ane 

Neither must the mechanical expertness achieved on t 
preparatory field be allowed to dissipate and become lost 
by having a period of several days or weeks come between 
preparatory marksmanship and range firing. If the unit ' 
going to be forced to wait for some days after preparaton 
training until a range is available, this situation sh ald be 
foreseen and preparatory training scheduled for a later “a 
If this is not possible then some marksmanship training 
should be given during the period of waiting. 

Finally, there is no substitute for work (applica n 
developing good shots. There should be a minimum 
listening to lectures and looking at pictures and charts, a 
a maximum of “doing.” 
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Notes on the 
Nazi Officer 
Corps 


By Captain Y 


S the aura of invincibility surrounding German sol 

y has os iinioned itself on the Russian steppes and in the 
North African wastes, I have been doing some Monday- 
morning quarterbacking relative to things I saw and did 


while serving tours of observation with certain German 
\rmy units during the years between 1936 and 1939. While 
blitzkrieg was in its heyday, I was moved to discount my 
suspicions; and indeed, confidants to whom I voiced them 

ised me to discount them, and in a hurry. After all, I 
was a Regular Army officer, and if I valued my prestige I 
wouldn’t be after low rating what we all agreed (1, too) was 
a greatest of all military machines. 

But now it is different, and now my thoughts go back, 
for example, to long conversations | had with one Herr 
Oberst M who commanded a German battalion to which 
| was attached for a time. Colonel M took a liking to me 
‘tee suse, unlike the officers of his unit, I jumped at the 
chance to go horseback riding with him of an evening 

the day's work was over. (Of course, I appreciated the 
viewpoint of the battalion officers, for what soldier prefers 
an hour of his commanding officer’s society to an hour of 
sleep on a sofa? And, after all, my business there was to 
listen and look as much as I could. III as they served the 
convenience of, say, the battalion adjutant, the almost- 
daily rides served my convenience very well.) 

Oberst M—a full colonel—was a rough and tough Prus- 
sian professional soldier. He was forty-four years old, ac- 
cording to my notes. He was an iron-crossed, multi-ribboned 
Frontkampfer of World War I, he had campaigned with 
the outlaw guerrilla-like Freikorps in eastern Germany after 
ie 1918 collapse, and he had been a charter member of the 
H rttausend Heer—the 100,000-man army—which Ver- 


sai 1 name he hated) left to the Reich. The Herr 

O} ri served through the Twenties and up to the 

r f Hitler with low rank, low pay, and low hopes 
I ruture. 

B it the time of our horseback rides—between anschluss 

; “ istria and the march into Czechoslovakia—Colonel 


sitting pretty. He had high rank, a full-strength 
command, a beckoning future. 


as the picture so very pretty, at that? “Look,” the 


colonel would say to me, perhaps following an afternoon 
marked by a few untoward events, “I ook at my battalion 
My soldiers are fine—Ja, the best in the world! But Ach, 
look at the officers. They are misfits!” 

I took Colonel M at his word. It interested me a lot to 
“look” at his officers. They were a miscellaneous lot if there 
ever was one. The colonel himself was the only profes 
sional soldier among them, excepting only the very young 
second and first lieutenants. There was about as much 
community of interest and background among the group 
as you would find in a platoon of the Foreign Legion. 

There were twenty-three officers in the battalion all 
told. The second-in-command was a venerable major who 
must have been pushing the fifty-year mark, and who cut a 
strange figure indeed alongside his swashbuckling chief 
This superannu: ated major was Exhibit A in the battalion's 
collection of “reactivated” officers. 

That term “reactivated officer” denoted one who had 
served in World War I, been mustered out in 1919, and 
called back into service subsequent to 1933 as conscription 
was reinstituted and the army expanded. And contrary to 
popular impression, the old 100,000-man army was not an 
army of potential officers. So when the great expansion 
came, Germany, without even a reserve-ofhicer system of 
any significance, was forced to go out and “reactivate” such 
as our old major. Colonel M’s distrust—and disdain—for 
his senior subordinate was in painful evidence all the time. 

There were three captains in the battalion. One was a 
giant good-natured Bavarian who had also come in by way 
of reactivation. He was about forty-five years old, and the 
hay from the farm on which he had worked for the past 
fifteen years was figuratively sticking out of his ears. This 
simple fellow came in for considerable kidding at the hands 
of his fellow officers and for many a sharp rebuke at the 
hands of the Herr Oberst. 

The se cond Ce aptain was a nonentity, so much so that he 
all but escapes my memory. But the third one! He was the 
battalion firebrand. He was a kid—a punk really. He had 
been a Nazi street brawler in the Horst Wessel days, and 
finally had become a member of that sinister gang, the 
“Rhineland Police.” After the reoccupation of the Rhine 


el 
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land in 1936, the need for the special “police” had disap 
peared—but what to do with the policemen? Hitler's an 
swer to the question was to issue the “policemen” to an 
unwilling army. It was a forced issue pure and simple—and 
our battalion drew this punk. He was only thirty years old, 
and he was pretty much at sea in the semitechnical chores 
his company was called on to do. But he was as cocky as 
they come. He knew all the answers, and he was ready to 
dispense them on any and all occasions. And by his slower 
witted brother ofhcers he was cordially distrusted and dis 
liked. And as for me, der Amerikaner, why Captain 
Exstreethghter did not like the idea of foreign ofkicers 
snooping around the place. We got on swell together 

Most of the other officers in the battalion were young 
sters, commissioned during the years immediately passed 
\t the time, all ot these youngsters had been exposed to 
Hitlerism for going On SIX years, but they were far from 
being fiery advocates of National Socialism. They had 
become professional army ofhcers, and while their high 
generals may have been concerned in the politics of the 
Situation, the S¢ kids were concerned only with the ir \ | S and 
with making out on their pay. For they were as poor as 
church mice. The price of a beer gave them food for 
thought. All of them had been commissioned from the 
ranks, which they had entered at the age of seventeen 
lo say that they were average American high school 
graduates would he to give them a break trom the educa 
tional standpoint 

| have intimated that this particular battalion was a 


aad aL 
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The company commander of a heavy weapons company explains a sand table problem to his 
junior officers and noncoms. This during the years of the Wehrmacht's preparation for war. 


semitechnical outht. Actually, it was a battalion 
bat engineers. But was there an engineer in th 
officers? Yes, exactly one. And in this engineer out 
not the one graduate engineer occupy a post of ho 
esteem? Yes, he did not. He was, in fact, a Bec 
word used in the German military to denote an ind 
of technical qualifications whose position is a cross | 
that of a sergeant, an officer, and a civil service emp 
neither-fish-flesh-nor-fow! proposition. This engine: 
ter carried the nominal rank of major. He enjoy 
but le Sst he get chesty not all ot the prerogatiy 
officer. For example, a sergeant marching a s 
soldiers would bring them to attention and salute 

but not the engineer Beamter. His training a1 
were utilized, but otherwise he was something . 
shoe around the place. 

My notes tell me that, strictly speaking, I en 
the unhappy Beamter the only graduate engine: 
lot of officers of the battalion. It seems that or 
young lieutenants had somehow picked up an eng 
degree before being drafted into the army and 
sioned. However, the lieutenant, being wise, kep' 
of his degree a dark secret. Even so, even though 
bov did his best to atone for the error of his earlie: 
battalion commander, Colonel M, discussing h 
family frankly with me would shake his head \ 
subject of Lieutenant Blank came up. “The 
type, the colonel would say He could think of 
damning words. 


NOTES ON THE 


NAZI OFFICER CORPS 


Crossing the Oder during the Reichswehr maneuvers in 1935. 


| can recall thinking at the time that this miscellaneous 
el Corps, 
| Hatteet, 
German military effort. 


assembled from fifty-year-old veterans, Rhine 
and kids would surely be the Achilles’ heel of 
But, as I say, I was shouted 
n, and only now does it occur to me to raise my voice. 

\nd now that I have raised my voice, I might as well 
ke a job of it. What, I have often been asked, do the 
Army officers think about Hitler? Well, since 
each of them takes a personal oath to support the Fijhrer, 

is likely that most of them think well enough of him. 
But ask me what those officers think about the run of the 
National Socialist mill, and my answer will be different 
and definite. I will cite you a story. 

It was Sunday afternoon, in W estphalia, and I had gone 
for an automobile ride with a young German lieutenant. 
This lieutenant was something of a figure in that battalion 
because his was one of the two privately-owned cars in the 
outfit (the other belonged to the colonel). The automobile 
ride alone would have made it a memorable afternoon for 
me. The car was light and fast, and the German lieutenant 
was too full of pride of auto ownership and too lacking in 


(,erman 


experience to realize the danger of careening at sixty per 
around the blind turns in the tiny villages and along the 
narrow winding roads of the countryside. I had spent the 
afternoon in holding onto my cap ‘ (of course, the would-be 


Barney Oldfield had the car’s top down) and in wishing I 


were anywhere else but in that car. Along toward dusk we 
turned homeward. My sigh of relief was audible; my 
host taking it for a sign of rapture, stepped more heavily on 
the accelerator. 

But the big thrill was yet to come. As we roared out of 
one small village there loomed up in the semidarkness a 
formless column of marching men completely filling the 
narrow road. Our car came to a screeching stop—just in 

Our headlights were on and by their light we saw a 
iny of brown-shirted men of the Partei SA, out for 
Sunday practice march. But because our headlights 
n their eyes, the storm troopers could not see us. 


[hings happened. The leader of the SA outfit rushed 
forward, insults and angry threats pouring from his lips 
Get that blankety-blank car off the road or we'll 
off” was about the gentlest of his remarks 

But by the time the Nazi chief had reached our running 
board our young army lieutenant was out of his seat. He 
was not quite so angry 


throw it 


as the other German, but he wa: 
You 
piece ol trash, do you see whom it is you re shouting at 
Don't you know an ofhcer of the Wehrmacht whe n you see 
one? Well, that’s what I am and I'm on official business 
I’m giving this car the gun right now. 
remain on the road at your peril.” 
With this the lieutenant stepped back into his seat and 
suited action to word. As the Nazi leader wildly signalled 
his men to clear a path the car shot forward. 
Shirts fell over themselves diving for the 
lieutenant said something to me 


definitely more effective. His voice was cold as he said 


You and your mob 


The Brown 
The 
about “that will teach 
them” and settled back to his job of scaring what daylights 
remained in me out on the remainder of the return trip. 

In short that officer of the German Army felt for the 
Nazi party the contempt which the professional soldier 
always feels for mob. The incident im 
pressed me forcibly at the time, and just recently I have 
had occasion to think of it again in view of developments 
which have had the effect of delivering German economy 
lock, stock, and barrel into the hands of the 

As a matter of fact, 


ditche Ss 


a semitrained 


Partei. 

I saw this same army-versus party 
spirit illustrated at other times—one, I recall, on the occa 
sion of the great May Day labor celebration. This time the 
battalion—the Westphalian one—had spearheaded a parade 
through the tiny garrison town and now it was drawn up m 
a hollow square ready to complete the ceremony. 

The townspeople were massed around the outer edges of 
the square. ] stood ona raised platform at the center, along 
with the battalion commander—this one a trim and precis: 
Hanoverian. The “remainder” of the ceremony was to 
consist of listening while loudspeakers erected by the bat 
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talion’s signal detachment conveyed the audible part of acterized the fast driving lieutenant’s castigation 
great happenings in the Sportspalast in Berlin. Specifically, Storm Troop leader. I recall, incidentally, that the 
there were to be speeches. The battalion commander gave and I, and a few others, forthwith repaired to a 





the command “stand at ease.” The soldiers relaxed their Bierstube where we did our best to dispense with th 


arms, spread their legs, and prepared to listen. ories of those terrible three hours. 
And they did—they listened. After the static had been [ have still another incident in point, and t 
adjusted out, someone introduced Goebbels. Goebbels was brings me back to my erstwhile Prussian friend, wl 


in great form. But it slowly developed that all he was doing commented so freely on the shortcomings of his cers 
was to introduce the speaker of the day, Adolf himself. One day I was invited to ride out with the Herr Obers; 
Hitler had just recently walked into the Rhineland, and while he dickered with a farmer back in the hills relative ; 
that triumph, together with a harangue on Versailles, the a maneuver soon to be held over some of the farmer's pro, 
Jews, and the other usual topics was good for another hour erty. By this time I had grown accustomed to the inevitah}, 
and a half. I noticed a few of the townspeople drifting “Heil Hitler” which was prefixed to every con\ 





away now and then, but not the troops. We were trapped, begun by a German officer. s 
: 

the battalion commander and I, up on that platform; the Imagine then my surprise when, on accosting the farmer 

troops below us. who turned out to be a gnarled old Bavarian who kept his 


But all things—even a Goebbels-Hitler speech-fest—must cows in his house—imagine my surprise w hen the pr ision 
end, and finally this formation ended. The colonel called loving colonel pointedly omitted all heil-i ing and all Hitler 
the battalion to attention, and very expeditiously directed ing. Inste: id, he saluted the old man and greeted him wit! 
the company commanders to dismiss the men. Then he the ancient German phrase Griiss Gott. The farmer r 

turned to me. I hadn’t been with the Germans long at the _ turned the salutation in kind. Hitler was shut out of that 





| time, and I was expecting Cand weary as I was I was pre- conversation completely, to everyone's satisfacti: the 
pared to receive smiling) a remark on the soundness of the farmer’s, the colonel’s, and cert iinly mine. 
speeches and on the virtues of the New Movement. What Incidentally, the affair of the farmer and the maneuver 


1 


the comm: inding officer really said to me was short and to _ had a further development, interesting if irrelevant. At th 
the point: “Don’t judge the German Army by this forma- _ time of our first meeting, the farmer had protested energet 


tion. This was unworthy of soldiers. The ceremony should cally against the use of his property for the proposed n 
not have lasted over fifteen minutes, and if we had had the neuver. I couldn't follow his Bavarian dialect complete! 
| running of it, it wouldn’t have lasted longer than that.” In _ but I gathered the sense of his plea: his farm had been used 
| his voice was the same scorn for amateurs as had char- by the troops two years ago, it was not his turn 

| 
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soon, and let them go somewhere else to maneuver this 
time 

the end, the farmer was overruled. The colonel told 
him, simply and firmly, that there was no other suitable 
terrain, and that the troops would move into the area next 
Monday. (When the farmer protested that he would not 
be able to cut the hay from one of the affected fields by 
that time, the colonel told him he would send over a squi ad 
of soldiers to help, which he did.) 

On Monday the troops moved in. It was raining and this 
During the life of the exer- 
cise, the next three days +“ nights, the big ponton trucks 
ind trailers churned the farmer’s fields into a morass. 
[hings were a mess for sure. 

ops pulled out. 

A few days later the colonel mentioned to me that he 
would have to go over and settle damages with the farmer 
one of these days, and he asked if I would like to go along. 
My answer of course was Ja, and so the morrow found me 
witnessing another heil- less greeting. The colonel and the 


was a river crossing exe rcise. 


Then, the exercise over, the 


fa got right down to business. The latter was in a 
high state of emotion. As nearly as I could make out, he 
sailed into the colonel about as follows: “Mein Gott im 


Himmel, never was so much damage done. It is worse, 
much worse, than two years ago even. My field, he is ruined, 
la, completely ruined.” 

; colonel took this tirade in stride, and answered: 
“Maybe, maybe. And how much do you reckon your dam- 
ages, my friend?” 

h, five hundred marks are not enough, not nearly 
enough,’ opined the farmer. At which the colonel, glanc- 
ing again at the multi-rutted fields, turned to the battalion 
Paymaster who had been riding along behind us and said: 
“Pay the good farmer one hundred marks.” The farmer 
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Now prisoners of the Red Army, these Nazis will be missed when that 
final stand is made on the Rhine, the Weser, the Elbe and the Oder. 
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groaned. The paymaster fished out a little leather money 
bag and counted out one hundred paper marks, forced the 
roll on the almost-weeping victim—and then and there the 
transaction ended. I mentioned to the colonel on our return 
ride that never had I seen the right of eminent domain re 
duced to such simplicity, but he failed to get the point. Per 
haps my German was bad. 

let me make 


another 


Before letting go of the colonel this time, 
little further use of him. Like 
ofhicer, he had an 


many German 


“jron” complex. The highest praise he 
could bestow on a brother soldier was to label the 
Kerl—iron fellow. Conversely, labelled an 


eiserne Kerl was the aim and object of all the battalion of 


latter 
eiserne to be 
ficers—or was it? 

My Prussian friend-of-the-moment had a theory for—or 
rather a practical method of—fusing the iron into the sys 
tems of his officers. In addition to being a week-day horse 
man, the colonel was a week-end mountain climber. His 
idea of the way to spend a Sunday was to hike five or ten 
miles out to some near-by peak we were in the Bavarian 
Alps) and scale it. The hard-working officers of the bat 
talion found no particular fault with the colonel’s idea of 
Sunday dissipation except that the colonel did not like to 
climb mountains alone. 

Remarking that iron fellows should not be found of a 
Sunday under a red comforter, the colonel would turn out 
his entire officer corps to accompany him on his jaunts. | 
went along once or twice, and it was fully as fierce as some 
of the boys had intimated to me. We started out at the crack 
of dawn. The hike itself was something of a workout, but 
the long climb was the last straw. The colonel, an expert 
climber, led the way. The rest of us wallowed along in his 
wake, dodging the rocks and boulders that seemed to rain 
from his boots. After the return home, the colonel would 
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offer a toast to his eiserne Offiziere. I never learned what 
a German word for “nuts” was. The officers just thought 

t, they didn’t say it. 

The chaplain in that battalion was also cracked on the 
subject of iron soldiers. 1 got the low-down on him during 
the course of a wedding, The principals were a captain and 
a local girl that is, they were the principals until the chi ap 
plain, h. aving tied the knot, launched out on 
which for length was in the Goebbels-Hitler class. From 
start to finish it was a paean of praise for das preussische 
Offizierkorps—the Prussian officer corps. This struck me as 
a little curious, for the groom was not a Prussian and neither 
were very many of the other officers. But anyway, we all 
heard all about Frederick and Zieten and Bliicher, and at 
least ten times we had impressed on us the virtues of iron 
hearts, iron souls, and iron what-have-yous on the field of 
battle. I often wondered what the little girl thought about 
all of that. 

Another of my circle of Nazi commanding officer friends 


1 Spee ch, 


had still another angle on this business of iron officers. 
His idea was that iron and sleep—lack of sleep, rather 
were somehow related. Every two weeks or so he would 
summon his officers to an evening beer at the officers’ club. 
He would bid them be seated—and all of them then would 
simply proceed to sit the night through, talking about this 
and that, and drinking an occasional beer. 

I said an “occasional” beer. I happen to have kept my 
chits for one such evening. I find that I consumed seven- 
teen mugs of the stuff during the long night, with a 
Schnapps now and then thrown in. In volume of consump- 
tion, | was far ahead of the average, however, for few of 
the sittees could afford that kind of drinking. The one 
ground rule for the sitting bender was that there could be 
no lying down, no sleeping, and no resort to cards or other 
weak-kneed time-passing. 

At reveille the party broke up—and the idea then was that 
everyone would simply stand up and go to work as though 
nothing had happened. Eiserne Kerl, said the colonel to me, 
proudly, as we stood w atching the construction of a ponton 
bridge following one such session. But I noticed that he 
stifled a yawn. 

It was natural, I suppose, that in the course of those long 
sitting benders there should descend over the party an oc- 
casional spell of sentimentality. I can recall myself having 
been on the receiving end of various impassioned toasts to 

various aspects of America at one time or another. Respond- 
ing to one fervent request for an American marching song, 
I can recall coming up with the one which has a refrain 
featuring the god« lam Dutch. The boys there assumed that 
“Dutch” was | ad German for “Deutsch,” and I ex plained 
that “Goddam” was a word of endearment too special to be 
found in any dictionary, and everyone was happy. 

By all odds, however, the most fervent and most fre- 
quent toasts were reserved for that hallowed institution, 
das Hunderttausend Heer—the old army of the one hun- 
dred thousand. Any officer who had served in that pre- 
Hitler outfit could be counted upon to bob up every other 
sip of beer or so with the inevitable zum Hunderttausend 
Heer. There were only a few such officers, and it seemed 
to be the law that only the select few could respond to the 
sacred words. I never did, but one time I recklessly offered 


a toast of my own to the army of one hundred thous 


the somewhat embarrassing moments which fol], 


explained that what I had in mind was our own Ai 
Army, which amounted to something like a hundr 
sand at the time. Anyway, I got the distinct j impress 
those officers not eligible to drink with the élite fo, 
whole business a little boring. I did, as the evening \ 
Wherewith I again shift scenes to a little interh 
tries to answer the question “W hat do the Germa: 
of their allies, the Italians?” This incident occur 
sunny afternoon alongside a road in Westphalia. ‘1 
talion was out on a practice march, and at the m 
had joined a sergeant whom I observed to be killi 
(soldier-like, on bis back, dozing) under a clump 
just off the road. I plied the sergeant with a Luck 
or two, and presently we were off on an aimless con, 
which I hoped might develop into something. (T! 
that aimless conversations may develop into “son 
springs eternal in the military observer's breast.) 
Before getting to the Ite ilians, let me note that 1 
man is invariably curious as to what other people 


ticularly what Americans—think of him. So I was not ; 
prised when the sergeant turned the conversation along ¢! 
think 
hink vy 


Germans are messing in it much?” Choosing my word 


CS Cale 


line. “What,” he asked me, 
of the war in Spain [then in full swing]? Do they t! 


fully, I answered that we in America knew that G 
was in Franco's corner, and we knew that Germ 


technicians and perhaps some planes and fliers. 
“But,” | hedged, 
man Army is messing in the ground war like the 
Army is. 
incident. “Ja,” he agreed, ‘ ‘it ought to be obvious to 
that the German infantry is not active in Spain.” 
he went on, struck by a thought, “why, 


would have been over long ago.” 
Yes, and the officers of that battalion had no | 
another of their allies-to-be, the Japanese. It had hap 


“do the people in America 


crm 
anv I 
doubt was putting out some aid to Franco in the way : 


“of course we don’t think that the Ger 
It dllal 


=a he sergeant’s answer to that is the point of a 


anyi 


“Why 
if there were 
many Germans in Spain as these are Italians, that v 


} 


ove | 


a 


that the battalion had been host to a Japanese observer 


vear before. 


Always the references were full of loathing. It appea 


the little son of heaven had violated most of the rules of 


common courtesy and all of the rules of military~ 
etiquette. He tiled the Nazis, for example, by h 


C 
ready pencil and notebook—it being a cardinal rule of 
change diplomacy that you can look all you please, but you 


mustn’t write. : 
The Jap had a camera, too, and of all things in th« 
a military host hates a camera most. In short, the J: 


On occasional instances, generally associat 
with beer and Schnapps, (taken alternately), the your 
Leutnante would discuss their departed non-Aryan gues 
+h, 
rec ad 


bse rvel 


1S 


W rid 


ip t { 
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a lot of watching from the military standpoint—and then ! 

good measure he threw in some objectionable persor 
habits. For one thing, he flaunted his wealth all over 

place. He thought less of ordering drinks for the house the’ 

one of his lieutenant hosts did of coughing up for a ha! 
measure of beer. Nobody, not even a thirsty Lewtnan! 
wants to be constantly reminded of his poverty. Yes, the }#) 

really got into the Nazi hair, and among those Ww! E 









to abide him, there must have been much shaking of 
when the Jap-Nazi axis was forged. 

me close these reminiscences on a note in the inter- 
n if perspective. We have seen that the German officer 
has its share of frailties. But let us jump to no con- 
au The Rhineland cop-turned-officer may be per- 
a ly aphex to the Berliner clerk-turned-officer—but 
both are soldiers and they both aim to do what they 
( r Germany. Let there be no doubt about that. 

by in illustrate, going back for the purpose to a night 
with a young Nazi officer whom we can call Lieu- 
renant S. Lieutenant S had conducted me through a forti- 
ns laboratory that day—where the Westwall even 
then (1936) was aborning. After a long day, we had re- 
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“We were not crushed in 1918,” answered Lieutenant $ 
“We were betrayed at home.” 

“Had you not called it off in 1918 you would have been 
crushed. There were two million Americ an troops in 
France, and millions more on the way. 

“But the next time we will not ‘call it off.’ We will fall 
back of the Rhine.” 

“And we will force the Rhine.” 

“We will fall back to the Weser.” 

“We will bring over another million men and break the 
line of the Weser.” 

“We will then defend the Elbe and Berlin.” 

“Cost what it may, we will force the Elbe and take 
Jerlin.” 

“Mein lieber Freund, even then there will be no calling 
it off. We will fall back once more—and then we all will die 
along the Oder.” 

We were just a pair of lieutenants, with champagne 
loosened tongues. But maybe the exchange contains a lesson 
for those who think that from here on out the way to victory 
is all downhill. 





camp. The mediums and lights came roaring and 
spewing steel out of the pine woods straight at 
the hill knoll. They broke into two streams and 
passed around and beyond us. Then out from 
these woods came doughboys in broken order, 
doughboys wearing gas masks and carrying their 
rifles at high port plain, unromantic soldiers on 
foot, boys who did not belong to the fancy 
glamor units of the brand-new flashy services 
just plain, old fashioned doughboys. And 
Georgie Patton, with tears rolling down his 
cheeks, said: “Gentlemen, here they come, the 
queen ) of battle, the infantrymen, the old foot 
sloggers. I wenty-five years ago at West Point 
an old tactical professor used to say to us: Never 
overlook the doughboy. A thousand years ago it 
was the foot soldiers who won and held territory 
and it will be the same a thousand years from 
now.” And Brigadier General Georgie Patton, 
cavalryman and tanker, now Lieutenant General 
Patton of Tunisia, brazenly knocked those tears 
off his hard, tanned cheeks and said: “Look at 
‘em, the doughboys, God bless ’em.”—Excerpt 


Str p d to a deserted corner of the officers’ club, where we 
- managed to raise a bottle of German champagne, indifferent 
hop but potent. Our talk turned to the World War (a sub- 
hing ect , — avoided ), and with one thing leading to 
- | mentioned that Germany should never again let 
, ‘ f in oe such a war, because the world would bring re- 
d pat sources to bear that would surely crush her again. 
i that 
think 
nk \\ 
Std 
rm: 
ny 
e Ge 
ali The Doughboy 
ot th 
anyone J A dispatch from the swirling, desperate bat- 
Why tle front tells the unforgettable story of how 
vere 3s American doughboys stick to their buddies and 
at Wat stand grimly writh their guns and antitank weap 
ons in the heat and fury of oe attack even 
ove for when grievously wounded. To those who have 
ppencc seen American soldiers fight and die this is a 
ver tl beautiful and touching tribute. There is a youth- 
sociate ful gallantry of boyish bravery about our fighting 
young men. I’ve seen it on the Marne, at Soissons, in 
1 guest the dank death traps of the Argonne forest, this 
red that sort of open warfare, of movement, of little 
rules ot groups in sections fighting independently, yet as 
ybserver part of finely timed battle teams, this sort of 
is eve! warfare is built for Americans who can either 
e of €) fight alone or in the rhythm and unison of a 
but you highly trained football team. And it is touching 
i too to read how the American infantryman once 
e world again comes into his own. I shall never forget 
Jap took watching one of the early tank maneuvers at 
then for Fort Benning, Georgia, when I stood alongside 
persona a group of high officers and saw Georgie Patton’s 
wer the -old Blood and Guts Patton’s—2nd Armored 
ise th Division attack a hilltop on the edge of the great 








from broadcast by Frazier Hunr, over CBS. 
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Bail-Out Off Australia 


Lieutenant Clarence E. Sanford, pilot of a fighter group, 
on an interception mission with three other American 
P-40s, encountered twelve Zeros and ten Jap bombers. Six 
Zeros were downed in the melee. 


Sanford, who accounted 
for two, chose to chase one of the bombers. 

His P-40 was pretty badly shot up. The only instruments 
he had left were his airspeed, altimeter and compass; the 
canopy was gone, and Sanford him- 


self had caught a grazing foot 


This time, he was awakened by a sensation of t! 


ence of life near him. 
their distance, eyeing him intently. 


re -adine SS. 


Caledon Bay headm: 


One held a 


Three 


“Are you Jap?” came the query from the spearmai 
three of his twelve words of pidgin English. Sanford sh 


his head violently in the negative. 





wound. The remaining Zeros caught 
him at 15,000 feet and mauled him 
further. He got away from them 
through a 1,500 foot overcast, but 
when he pulled back up to 9,000 
feet, his wheels were down, the hy- 
draulic system shot up, and the right 
wing heavy. Altogether, his P-40 
was in a very decrepit state. He 
headed south and west, and just as 
his fuel gave out, he saw land. San- 
ford bailed out over water at about 
five in the afternoon, three miles 
from shore, carrying only his jungle 
pack. He got out of his chute fifteen 


The experience related in this article 
(first printed in Air Force) was 
gathered by the Arctic, Desert, and 
Tropic information center of the 
Army Air Forces. It is the function of 
this organization to prepare and dis- 
seminate information on all aspects of 
Air Forces operations (maintenance, 
health, shelter, clothing, etc.) in non- 


temperate zones. 





teet befere he hit the water. To his 
dismay, his Mae West failed him. 
He got rid of it, and discarded his shirt, shoes, and socks. The 
jungle kit got waterlogged quickly as he swam. He discarded 
it as useless, salvaging only the machete. But the machete 
impeded his swimming. It began to weigh a ton and to as- 
sume the proportions of a fire-axe. He tried holding it be- 
tween his teeth, but it cut his mouth. Finally, in despera- 
tion, he let it go, and struck out in earnest for the distant 
land. Luckily, the off-shore tide was slack and, with the last 
strength remaining in him, he stumbled up on the beach 
and promptly fainted. 

Sanford came to before dark. The prospect was bleak 
and terrifying. He found himself on a sandy, barren island 
he judged to be about five miles long and two miles wide. 
Frantically taking stock of the situation, he found himself 
appallingly defenseless. Inventory: one religious medal- 
lion, one ring, one pair of shorts and a shocked Sanford 
inside them. Exhaustion mercifully blotted out the pros- 
pect in sleep on the beach. 

He awoke in a blazing sun. He was hungry and thirsty. 
He hunted for food. He caught sight of a “dingo” (native 
dog) but couldn’t get near it. Finally, he found some shrub 
roots with nodules on them. They were soft to the bite, 
proved edible. There were some leaves, too, which he 
nibbled. He found he could get water by scraping the 
sand some hundred yards from the shore. The water seeped 
up. It was brackish, but it was free from sea salt. All this 
time the sun blazed. Sanford estimated the temperature at 
well over 125 degrees Fahrenheit. There was no shelter, no 
shade. He began to burn painfully. The symptoms of sun- 
stroke came on. Late that afternoon, in a mental bout with 
fantastic colored images, he lost consciousness. 


leaves and branches. 


Then they brought him turtle eggs 


“English?” Sanford r 


plied: “American.” They didn’t seen 
to ands rstand. Sanford pointe 
vaguely to suggest that he came fron 
far away. He wasn’t doing too well 


Suddenly, the spearman pointed 
the medallion and asked: “Jesus 
Sanford nodded “Yes.” Ther 
a prolonged pow-wow am 
three natives. They came cl 
Sanford, lying there, scratched 
rough outline of Australia 
ional and asked them in sigr 


guage to point out his position. They 


seemed to understand and point 
it out. Finally they seemed t 
an agreement. They carrie : t] 
helpless Sanford away from t! 
beach, dug a hole in the san 
him in it, and covered ry 


suck, and fish which they speared ingeniously in th 


and cooked in a fire started in boy-scout wood-spindle fas! 


ion. Sanford didn’t each much. One of the eggs was | 


Finally, the natives covered him with sand as dusk fell. H 


couldn't sleep. He was scared. He had feverish visions 
a cannibal feast. He could see the waiting pot. 
In the morning, he felt stronger and started to hike w 


the natives to the end of the island. 


The hot rocks 


his bare feet. His sunburn broke into blisters. The 
natives talked about a “missionary” and pointed toward t 
mainland. They came to a dugout canoe drawn A 


beach. There was another long pow-wow which left Sar 


ford apprehensive. It turned out the Caledons were v 


Finally, 


for the tide. 


late in the afternoon, they set « ut I 


the canoe across five miles of water toward the ma 


They got to the 


mainland all right. They left ¥ e cano 
on the beach and struck out along the shore on foot. Sanforc 
got woozy again and rested. The natives brought him water 


His sunburn was torturing. Open wounds began to app 
He struggled into the sea-water at intervals for tempor 


relief. The 


Caledons didn’t seem to understand s 


Sanford doesn’t remember, but he thinks they 5) 


night on the beach. In the morning, they resumed the trek 
His feet were terribly swollen. “The skin crackec 


again. 


open. Wantjuik, the spearman, removed his own loinknot 
tore it into strips, and with some green bark mace mo 
casins for Sanford’s feet. That helped. They hiked on. The 
ate more turtle eggs and raw fish. They drank 
water seeping up from the scraped sand. . 

Sanford was still apprehensive, felt he was being spate* 



































to become cannibal bait. He armed himself with a 
d piece of coral. Wantjuik sensed his fear. He took 
ral out of Sanford’s hand, had another pow-wow with 
iddies, and suddenly all three broke into the hymnal 
s of Don’t Pass Me By sung in native Kopapingo. 
rd couldn’t appreciate the humor of the situation. But 
yan to feel reassured. Physically, he was deteriorating 
_ His sunburn was excruciatingly painful; his tongue 

be cal to swell; his liver had gone bad, and the symp 


hock f yellow jaundice were setting in; he was feverish. 
1 he cried out in pain the Caledons laughed aloud. 
U ‘ 1 C 

nts (hey couldn’t understand it. 


he trek to the mission covered fifty terrible miles, alter- 
vy along the beach and back into the bush when steep 


fr 

a cuits int tervened. Sanford gave out completely some five 
miles outside the mission station. Wantjuik picked him up 

a carried him in. One of the Caledons went ahead bring- 


the news. The missionary came out to meet Sanford, 
inging bully beef and water. The pilot was put to bed, 
le suffering from jaundice, fever, sunburn, and shock. 

‘9 [he missionary called Darwin on his pedal wireless, and 
Lk. what he could for Sanford. The three natives were 
m ewarded with tobacco and a bolt of cloth. They felt 
Ther f kino-like and were local heroes. Later, Sanford learned 
t they had seen him bail out and regarded his descent 


“* major miracle. They frequented Sanford’s island for 
1 ne or two days each six or seven months on hunting expe- 
ae ditions, and their presence was Sanford’s great luck. They 
11, : d been educated at the mission, knew a little about 
‘st stralian geography, knew about the war and hated the 
ae op who annoyed Caledon women on their local pearl- 
<All fishing expeditions) 

fac \fter a week and a half, Sanford was transferred by 
ar mission boat 350 miles up the coast to Millingimbi, the 
ll. J 

mn 
urn 

re 
al ik *: 
on 
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main mission station in the region. He stayed there for five 
The missionary wirelessed 
to Darwin, describing his critical condition. A Hudson 
bomber flew out and brought Sanford back to Darwin—just 
in time to catch a strong Jap bombing raid. It prov ed almost 
the last straw when a bomb fell just a few yards from where 
Sanford lay. Finally, however, he was transported to Bris 
bane where he spent eleven weeks 
Several months later, and apparently none the worse for 
wear, Sanford came home to the States. 


days and grew ste adily worse. 


in various hospit als. 


* * * 


In examining this pilot's experiences a number of facts 
pertinent to ground troops are apparent: 
|) The pilot failed to carry a map of the region in his 
plane and had no idea of his position when he landed. 
This is an important point in survival, and while ground 
troops are less likely to lose orientation, it remains true that 
a soldier should always know where he is. 
2) Stay calm when face-to-face with an emergency. 
Weigh all the factors. 
what you re doing you have a good chance of surviving 


Don’t get frantic. If you know 


~ 


desperate conditions. 
3.) Almost as important as orientation is a knowledge of 
the country and of its natives. If this pilot had known the 
natives were gener ally well disposed towards Australians 
and Americans and that they hated the Jap, he would have 
suffered less ment: il turmoil. If he had known a little about 
the edible plant and animal life of the region and how to 
obtain them, he would have been able to conserve and build 
up his strength and possibly reach safety even without the 
fortunate appearance of the natives. This pilot did not 
know how to escape the terrible effect of the sun after his 
clothing was gone; yet the natives showed him. 


Santor Duty 


yppeat Your enemy is tough, resourceful and battle-wise; 
nporar your duty to yourself, to your men and to your country 


is to be tougher, more resourceful and better trained 
than that enemy in every phase of battle activity.— 





GENERAL Dwicurt D. E1isENHOWER. 
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By DAVID M. COLE 


[he present war is much more than a struggle for mili 
behind the 
massed armies stand diametrically opp sed ideologies, social 


tary supremacy between rival war machines; 
and intellectual standards, each of which pli 1s its particul: ir 
The wez ikne ss of the 
Allied armies in the past has been the lack of clear cut aims, 


and the apparent absence of political and social objectives. 


part in the war pote ntial of its nation. 


[he defeat of France finally proved the fallacy of a negative 
policy of national defense when opposed by the bombastic 
proselytizing of the Reichswehr with its gaudy banner 
of the New Order in 


steadily overcome 


Europe. This deficiency is being 
as it becomes increasingly evident that 
political weapons can probe the weaknesses of the New 
Order no less surely than military offensives. 

As a result of Army 
was reared in the use of political and ideological weapons, 
a training and background which remain as 
today as when they first achieved distinction in the Civil 
War of 1918-1921. This. specialized aspect of the Red 
\rmy assumes greater importance because, thanks to Dr. 
Goebbels and the Propaganda Ministry of the Reich, the 


Russian Army has been repres¢ nted to the world as the 


its early vicissitudes the Russian 


pre yminent 


advance guard of anti-Fascism. In pursuing this objective, 

the fundamental Germany's 
Hitler elevated the Third Reich to Euro 
pean hegemony by skillful manipulation of 
movements opposed 


Goebbels forgot lessons of 
own successes. 
all minority 
to the existing order, 


irrespective of 
whether or not they were 


The Soviet Union in 
like case has become identified in the eves of the European 
peoples with the antithesis of Fascism, 


Fascist. 


and is now sym- 
pathetically regarded by all manner of non-Fascists who are 
by no means Communists. 

The Red Army, reared on the theoretical premises of 
Clausewitz, is the military instrument of the Soviet Govern- 
ment, the execution arm and shield of its anti-Fascist policy, 


*From Journal of the Royal United Service Institution, February, 1943. 





and as such it must exert an increasing influence in 
of war not immediately concerned with the U.S.S.R 
The of of affairs 
apparent when it is realized that the European Wa 
eventually will undermine the Third Reich will 
closely to the campaigns of Wellingtor 
Peninsula or Cunningham in Abyssinia than the 
of 1914-1918. 


to engage in such a conflict the experiences of 


full significance this state 


mate more 


ized, static wartare 


\rmy provide valuable lessons, for the use of revolutior 
minorities for military purposes has been studied in R 


with the same earnest application as in Germany 
\mong the military expressions of political stru: 
haps the most universal is “C 
non which will assuredly soon be w idespread in 
Russian experience reveals two major tendencies 


guerrilla t HEOOps, dependent upon the social backer 


First 
1917 


This force was fi 


and class origin of the participants. 
fenders of the Lenin Government of 


Guards or Workmen’s Militia. 


the amalgamation of many small groups whose 


among 
were 


function had been purely local, the defense ol 

The fighting value of such tr 
very uneven and depended largely upon their 
homogeneity and the quality of individual leader: 
greatest weakness, 


diy idual tac tories. 


and therein lies their signifi 
modern military thought, was their failure to fin 
Early efforts at 
election of officers and NCO’s were unsuccessful! 
the Red Gi 


to set less store by 


commanders. “pure democracy 


a tew exceptional cases, because 


she we d 


a natural tendency 
capacity in their commanders than by universal | 

As a result of this the Red Guard proved biti 
task of dealing with trained regular troops led by 
experts. Looking forward into the campaigns o! 


may confidently be suggested that each and every 


To nations p! 


suerrilla Warfare,” a p! eI 


nITOT 
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tisan warfare will urgently need the services of 
usly-trained experts, equipped for the rapid conver 

| individual heroism into an organized tactical plan. 
Simultaneously with the formation of the Red Guards in 
ndustrial centers of Russia, there arose bands of armed 
nts united to defend the land redistribution made in 
Numerous factors influenced the character of the 

an bands, some of which remain effective in consider- 
European possibilities. Most import: int of these were 


' ze of the country and the varying density of popula 
the breakdown of the transport system; lack of contact 
with a central authority; the diversity of peoples, culture 
and language; and, finally, the diverse nature of the country 


nong the peasant guerrillas Soviet military analysts 


i, traced two distinct types—the Ukrainian bands, with 
their background of local loyalties, and the Siberian parti- 
sans whose political development was considerably higher, 
probably as a result of the teachings of the stream of exiles 
sent to the barren north by a succession of Imperial rulers. 

Points worthy of note as having possible implications for 
the future are many and varied. In revolutionary warfare, 


the industrial centers are invariably first to provide fighters; 
the ill iges slower because they have greater difficulties to 
wercome. the military lead- 
ership which prepares to direct such activities might profit- 
bly study means whe reby this debilitating time-lag may be 
removed. Left to their own devices, peasant guerrillas tend 
to provision themselves upon their own villages, a fact 
leading to local patriotism and small objectives which must 
be er: Seed before such troops can be relied upon as ele- 
ments in a wide strategic plan. To correct this tendency, 
military and political experts would be needed in order to 
employ the isolated guerrilla bands to establish control over 
as wide an area as possible, drawing food, revenue and 
manpower control to the defense of the entire area rather 
than its constituent villages. 

\ speech delivered by Lenin in Moscow on July 4, 1919, 
gives plain warning that the guerrilla problem requires 
most careful treatment. Speaking about the Ukrainian 
partisans, the Russian Premier said: 


Recognizing this in advance, 


Che peasants simply took up arms, chose a captain and 

stituted a government of their own there and then. They 
pal d no attention to any central power and each Ukrain- 
ian ataman thought he could solve all his country’s prob- 
lems without troubling about events in the capital. We 
must dread these guerrilla tendencies, the arbitrary be 
haviour of the individual bands and their disobedience 
to authority; we must dread them like fire or they will 
lead to our destruction. 


Perhaps the most important lesson of all in relation to 
revolutionary warfare is the vital need to ensure that guer- 
tillas are a purely temporary measure to be dispensed with 
at the earliest possible moment. Every available weapon— 
military and propagandist—should be directed towards the 


consolidation of the small bands into large formations and 
their incorporation into regular units conforming to normal 
technical standards. The tremendous work demanded by 
such a task provoked much discussion among the students 
of the Russian events of the early 1920's and their writings 
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are equally applicable to our own preparations for coming 
eventualities. K. Yeremevyev, 
pointed out its dangers: 
pugnacious, 


' examining the 
“The guerrilla bands contained 
enthusiastic men who could not endure all 
the preliminary operations and wanted to go into action at 


Situation, 


once. We certainly had a lot of trouble with them at the 
front. hey often upset all our plans and arrangements; 
they never contormed to any general scheme, but just 


trusted to their own inspiration.” If guerrilla warfare ever 
assumes large proportions in Europe, its military value will 
depend upon how soon its members can be united under 
a single directive and employed, along with invading regular 
formations, towards prev iously conceived strategic ob 
jective. 

As such plans show signs of success it will no longer be 
necessary tor the LE uropes an people to conhne the ir im 
mediate effort to local action against the nearest German 
authority; the invading forces will then receive a steady 
flow of manpower volunteering to fight under regular con 
trol. This is, of course, the most desirable eventuality of all, 
to build armies from the subject peoples of an enemy, but 
woe betide the hasty commander who seeks to apply con 
scription laws to such a situation without first demonstrating 
his trustworthiness in action. 

In this connection also, across a stormy twenty-five years, 
Lenin gives timely wz — in his comments on the defeats 
of General Denikin: general mobilization will finish 
Denikin off, just as it He er off Kolchak. So long as his 
army consisted only of volunteers it was strong and reliabk 
He was certainly in a position to raise forces more quickly 
when he instituted compulsory military levies, but the 
greater the size of his army, 
and the weaker 


' the less homogeneous it was 
it became. The peasants conscripted into 
Denikin’s army served him in the same way as the Siberian 
peasants serv ed Kolchak, that is to say they disorganized his 
army completely.” 

It is true that the Russian revolutionary war 
final victory, but previous examples of 
demonstrate how 


achieved 
similar struggles 
often insurrectionary movements have 
ended in disaster because they failed to solve the problems 
of coérdination and expert leade tship. The success of the 
Lenin Government was largely due to its appreciation of the 
fact that military specialists, irrespective of their political 
origin, must be given executive power in the creation of 
military forces. Previous movements never understood this 
essential fact and were overcome by weaker 
forces directed by trained and determined leaders. The 
European guerrillas of the future will be faced with all the 
ruthlessness of National Socialist Germany and may profit 
ably reflect upon the lessons of earlier history. 

Cromwell succeeded in defeating Charles I because he 
contrived to become a military specialist as well as an 
ideologist. The French Revolution drew its field 
commanders from men with a background orthodox 
training and paid in blood and defeats for its experiments 
with untrained “political” Generals. Most significant of all 
was the Paris Commune of 1871, the insurrection of a 
metropolitan city against a foreign invader and its own 
reactionary Government, 


numeric ally 


hnest 


\ a situation which may easily be 
duplicated within a few weeks of an Allied landing in 
Europe. How closely this experience applies to the present 
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may be seen in the following statement of Peter Lavrov, 
writing in the year 1880: 

Neither the socialists nor the democratic extremists, 
both of whom were drawn from the ranks of the peaceful 
working classes and clerks, could provide military spe- 
cialists. The usual occupation and general trend of 
thought of these leaders of a people's uprising made them 
strangers to milité ry technique and unfitted them for the 
task of controlling the actions of military leaders. The 
Government was incompetent to direct in affairs of war; 
consequently all military discipline was undermined, 
while the military leaders were de prived of the possibility 
of taking quick and ene rgetic action at the very moment 
when the fate of the Commune depended on ‘the speed 
and energy of their actions. 


So terrible were the consequences of this military in- 
efficiency that Kautsky despaired of the value of revolution- 
ary wartare altogether, expressing the belief that “war is 
not the proleté iriat's strong point. In this he failed to recog- 
nize that defeat was not due to the inherent incapacity of 
the people, but to the tragic absence of skilled leadership. 
“Most battalions,” wrote Lissagaray, “had no leaders. Gen- 
erals who took the responsibility of leading 40,000 men 
had never taken even a single battalion into action. They 
neglected the most elementary arrangements; they failed 
to prov ide artille TY, powder wagons and ambulances. One 
day they forgot to issue any orders and left their men for 
hours without food.” 

The Allied Powers, having every facility for the training 
of politico military experts, will earn the censure of history 
if they permit similar catastrophe to be repeated. The train- 
ing of such men will necessarily be subject to experiment 
and possible error, but Lenin himself undertook the study of 
a like prob lem with little more to go on than Clausewitz’ 
book On War and the propagandist writings of Bebel, 
Engels and Jaurés. A prominent and profitable feature in 
the researches of those appointed to lead the European 
liberation movement would be the chequered history of the 
Russian political commissars, whose basic function was the 







The article bearing the title “Identification of Friendly 
Forces” which appeared in the May issue of INFANTRY 
Journat devoted most of its space to a consideration of the 
problem which the pilot of a modern war plane faces in 
trying to identify friendly forces on the ground. The prob- 
lem can be reversed to good purpose. What can be done to 
render the identification of planes simpler and fool-proof 
for the soldier on the ground? 

Many hostile and friendly planes are so similar in appear- 
ance that front-line observers have their doubts about the 
validity of the identification symbol, silhouette, and model] 
training now offered. The standard joke in Tunisia about 
the way to tell a Messerschmitt 109G from a P-40 was to 





Paint Is One Answer 


creation of a working liaison between non-politic: 
tary technicians and the political figures thrown up 
first flood of insurrection. 

Initial difficulties and the natural suspicions 
European insurrectionary bodies towards foreign 1m litan 
leaders sent to help them will be considerable, but th \! 
have many advantages not present in former times 
nical progress has been so rapid that there is virtu 
task which cannot be surmounted by a modern tar 
power. Small arms, aircraft, selected companies of sh 
troops, all of which can play an important part in | 
wartare, can reach the most inaccessible areas in 
of hours, while present developments in radio make pos 
ble the remote control of local movements from a cent 
headquarters many miles from the scene of op 
Guerrilla commanders in E urope will no longer fee! them 
selves isolated fighters against their Nazi gration 5 and 
will derive strength and confidence from the knowled, 
that they have powerful friends able and ready to help 
them. 

One of the most significant products of the Germa 
quest of Europe is the army of General Mihailov - i 
Yugoslavia. This force consists of peasants and in 
workers, oflicered by the leaders of the Nationalist C] ni 
together with a high proportion of Left-wing intellectu 
university professors and professional sevolutions aries. The 
importance of such a force does not lie in its tactical suc 
cesses, but in the fact that in Yugoslavia a dress rehears 
of the future European campaign is being staged. Frequent 
reports indicate that friction occasionally arises betw 
Nationalist and Communist elements, but, in spite of these 
disagreements, General Mihailovich can claim to | 
proved beyond question that, from such materials, 
leadership can produce an efficient fighting instrument 
direct its mixed enthusiasms towards a common goal 

If there remain any who would doubt the value to be 
derived from study of revolutionary warfare, let them take 
note of how Hitler and Mussolini fret and fume at t! 
failure of their generals to liquidate what they are pleased 
to label “an insignificant local revolt.” 


ik: i 





watch a dog-fight. If one plane zoomed away from the other 
like a fire-truck passing a boy on roller skates, the one left 
behind was the P-40! This typical American overstate 
ment was the soldier’s way of saying that the norm: 1] means 
for identifying the two types did not pay off in th« clinch 
How many times men behind .50 caliber MGs strainec 
their eyes to discover the identity of a squadron of groun¢ 
strafing planes coming head on. Were they P-40’s o1 lesser 
schmitts? Frankly there often wasn’t time to wait nd see 
In areas where Fighting French planes operate, gr nd ob 
servers are often confused by the Double Cross of | orraine 
which at a distance is easily confused with the markings 
of the Regia Aeronautica of Italy. 
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toyal Air Force recognized this problem when it 

new Hawker Typhoon into service. This new 
powered with a 2400 HP Napier Sabre engine, 

ing either twelve .303 MGs Cin the model IA) or 

mm. cannon (in the model IB) looked so much like 

rman Focke ‘Wulf FW-190 fighter that “something 

be done,” as the British magazine Aeroplane ( April 

13, said, “to avoid unfortunate incidents from ground 

r ' The British solution to the problem was highly 
: e and recognized that traditional RAF markings and 
ttes charts were inadequate. They simply painted 

hole underside of the Typhoon’s wings with broad 


ba f black and white paint. Our Eighth Air Force 
which has recently put the P-47 CThunderbolt) fighter 
into operation over Western Europe also found that gunners 


on Liberators and Flying Fortresses had difficulty in dis- 
tinguishing between the P-47 and the Focke-Wulf 190. 
Acc srdingly they have begun to paint the engine cowlings 
P-47’s white. Why should not all United Nation’s 
planes bear similar unmistakable markings? If national 
markings must be preserved they can appear (as they do in 
the cas of the Typhoon at the end of the wings and on 
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The new British Typhoon fighter showing the 
zebra-like black and white stripes painted on 
the underside of the wings and wheel assemblies. 


the fuselage. It would appear that paint and more paint is 
the answer to the plane identification problem. 


® ® 


First-Class Commando Stuff 


(A Review by G. V.) 


This new official book is a fine accurate description of 
commando training and fighting. It seems unfortunate 
that it was issued in America in apparent ignorance | of the 
fact that the words of its title “combined operations” mean 
something entirely different in our American military lan- 
ot agi . than they do in the British military language. The 
pu blishers do furnish a sub-title; but by sticking to the 
official British term as a title for a book with a distribution 
of several hundred thousand copies—it is a Book of the 
Month—they simply add one more point of confusion to 
the as yet far from clear military information which the 

American reader has acquired in the past two or 
bare vears. 


But let me repeat that the book is a splendid job of mili 


tary writing. It goes into every side of commando training 
and d scribes i in detail many of the British commando opera- 
tions. There is also a chapter on the successful secret land 
ing of Lieutenant General Mark W. Clark, Brigadier 
General Lemnitzer, Colonel Hamblen, and Colonel Holmes 
of the Army, and C aptain Wright of the Navy, with sev- 
eral British officers, on the coast of North Africa before our 


landing there. For each operation described there is a clear 


map and the book is otherwise well illustrated. 
But it is in the writing that the book stands out. It is 
perhaps the best of all the official books prepared by the 


British Government in this war. There has, of course, been 


*( ned Operations: The Official Story of the Commandos. Pre- 
Pared tor the Combined Operations Command by the Ministry of Informa- 
ion. Foreword by Lord Louis Mountbatten. New York: The Macmillan 
Comy 1943. 155 Pages; Illustrated; Index; $2.00. 


a long series of official books and pamphlets on different 
phases of the British effort, some of which have had wide 
distribution in this country; for example, sattle 


Others equally good, 


> of Britain 
and still others which were hardly 
suitable for the general American reader, have had little or 
no distribution in the United States. One of the best, The 
Destruction of an Army which describes General Wavell’s 
deteat of the Italian armies in Libya, appeared in the July 
and August (1942 

Combined Operations: Th 


issues of The INFANTRY JoURNAI 

e Official Story of the Com 
mandos is written in a first-rate, international “American 
It doesn’t need any translation at all for 
the American reader (except for its title). It is equally 
comprehensible on both sides of the water, unlike quite a 
few of the other British official books, some of which are 


full of the small and unnecessary irritations to the 


British English.” 


\ Ameri 
can reader that no doubt many American books contain for 
the general British reader. But many of the best writers in 
both countries habitually write for both countries, either 
with a breadth of mind and style that embraces both audi 
ences, or with a conscious avoidance of those terms, phrases, 
and usages which are most likely to cause confusion in one 
audience or the other. The American reader, military or 
civilian, can thoroughly enjoy this book without being 
thrown off his re ading track by running into patches of 
what we might call “one-sided language 
far side of the Atlantic only. 

From the military standpoint, the book as a whole over 
stresses the specialized commando soldier. 
its high value on that account, for it is, 


pertaining to the 


It lose s none of 
as I have intimated, 
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full of rewarding military reading. But in my opinion— 
and the official opinion, it is proper to say, of our highest 
training authorities is the same—emphasis on the commando 
type of soldier inevitably carries with it the idea that there 
is an ordinary, run-of-the-ranks type of fighting soldier 
whose fighting ability and training are considerably down 
the scale from the élite commando. But the fact is that a 
fully-trained fighting soldier of the Ground Forces is a man 
who has had all the supposedly special training of the 
commando and who therefore knows all the tricks of com- 
bat he knows. As for special selection and training to 
accomplish special battle tasks, it has been standard practice 
in our Army (and in others tactically alert) for every pla- 
toon sergeant and squad leader of a combat outfit to select 
his best fitte d men for the special battle jobs. How far back 
this goes beyond the First World War, I do not know. But 
it seems probable that it goes all the way back to Gideon 
who picked his special band of three hn indred by a specific 
test fora specific purpose. 

There is also the highly important effect on an Army as 
a whole of considering a certain small group of its fighters as 
being “better” than the rest. It is false stuff and bad stuff 
for obvious reasons. Every kind of air, sea, and ground 
outfit has its own job to do—its own special job. It does this 
job, in most situations, only through the closest teamwork 
with other outfits. Sometimes it gains a deserved battle 
prominence by operating on its own for a time with high 
success, usually in some emergency and sometimes when 
picked for But if any other equally 
trained outfit had hao picked instead, the chances are that 
that outfit would have done just as well or even better. 
Sometimes, also, one commander will achieve 


it is 1 special job. 


higher 





Psychology For The Fighting Man is a remarkable book 
for more reasons than those who have read the parts of it 
which have appeared in The INranrry JourNAL may 
think. It is the work not of a single author nor of a small 
group, but of some forty authorities and editors named in 
the front section of the book. But the book is not a mere 
collection of the writings of many experts in the sense of 
containing separate articles by them. The original contri 
butions have been skillfully remoulded into a single work 
in order to give to the soldier the substance of psychology 
in the simplest and clearest possible language. That was 
the purpose of the book in the first place, and it is a purpose 
achieved. 

Psychology For The Fighting Man covers all the prin- 
cipal aspects of psychology as it applies to the soldier's 
business—the training and fighting work of all kinds of 


*Psychology For The Fighting Man. Prepared for the Fighting Man 
Himself By a Committee of the National Research Council with the 
Collaboration of Science Service as a Contribution to the War Effort. 
Washington: The INFANTRY JOURNAL, 1943. 448 Pages; Illustrated; 
Index; $.25 in paper; $2.00 in cloth. 
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degree of battle excellence and esprit than another a 
unit will acquire some special (and again deserved 
of glory. 

But none of these things makes a given type of 
’ than another merely because he is a 


They 


soldic 
are instead the common accid 


“better’ 
special ty pe. 


war. No soldier or commander of experience for a m 
In actual | 
“Sw ooping Scrappe I 


feels any genuine envy of such outfits. 
the * ‘Umpteenth Foot” or the 
an especially big share of ground or air glory and hea 
the general reaction of other outfits is a polite or 
polite razzberry and the thought that “Hell, we're a 
as they are, any day.” 

3ut the general reaction to an announced élite | 
something far deeper. There has never been an a 
measure attempted of the effect upon the German fr 
soldier in the First World War of the Storm Troop 
But enough comment is to be found for it to | 
ized what the feeling was. It was the feeling any 


ions. 


own part, on seeing élite units come forward throu 


} 


xi 


line for no more than a d: ry or two of hard fighting 
then go back for many days of comfortable living \ 


behind the line s. 


But these things are very generally realized in ou 
forces, and therefore the mere fact of a book on comma 
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would have after long, furious front-line fighting mn. his 
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which to some extent indicates that they are considered 
very special troops, should have no particular effex 


W idely read, as it should be. For the rich quantity of { 
information the book contains will 
He will decide, 


repay 


reader. too, that the commandos 


stituted have done their stuff most ably and courageo 


Mee 


Psychology for the Fighting Man 


(A Review by G. V.) 


soldiers. A book on psychology could, of course, be 


for the soldier of the 


any le 





Air Forces with a somewhat different 


slant than a book on psychology for the Ground Forces 


soldier. But most psychology applies to all human 


and therefore to all soldiers. And so those who h 


DeII 


pared Psychology For The Fighting Man have writter 
soldiers in general, but with much use of special illustrat 


in which psychology is applied to the soldier whos« 
7 

Psychology, just as much as any other branch of 
has its own language, the learning of which in th 
of learning psychology takes a sizable share of ¢! 
that goes into the learning. But since psychology 
directly with the things we think and do, there 
always a reasonably accurate 


“ordinary” way of e: 


gist to make use of the special words of his sae 


ress 
| } 
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the ideas of psychology. It is easier for a uaa: psycho! 
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] 
hy 


ni 


own speaking and writing, but such a way of speaking an¢ 
writing is by no means readily intelligible for the man 4 
proaching psychology for the first time. There ha lees : 
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ealization of this in the preparation of Psychology For 
Fighting Man. It is accurate psychology in plain 
a success of simplified writing; and this is one of the 
:ings about the book. 
doubtedly those who wrote and edited Psychology 
he Fighting Man were also faced with the question of 
much military experience they should assume was 
sed by most soldiers who would dip into the book. 
ld they write it generally for the officer, but in such 
echnical language that any highly intelligent private 
| readily understand it? Should they think as they 
of the fully trained enlisted man of average intelli- 
e> Should they think of the man who already knows 
ething about psychology? Or should they tackle the 
dest job of all and keep generally in mind the man new 
the Army with but a small period of training behind him 
none at all? It is plain from the book that the last course 
taken. This was surely the wisest course for we have 
more soldiers of that kind, and will have for some time 
ome, than soldiers of full experience in war. The one 
sk in doing this was that the book might not sound to the 
perienced soldier as if those who prepared it were fully 


aware of the whole war. 


But I think the handling of the material in the book 
es little if anything on 
the book the writings and opinions of experienced Army 
men have been turned to as background, and it is very 


this count. In many places in 


evident that the authors and editors have done their level 


best through painstaking research and conference to benefit 
from the thought of men of considerable military experi 
ence wherever it was applicable. And as it stands, Psy 
chology For The Fighting Man can be understood by the 
reatest possible number of soldiers and potential soldiers. 
Dr. Edwin G. Boring, professor of psychology at Harvard 
University, and Miss Marjorie Van de Water, staff writer 
t Science Service, assume responsibility for the final draft 
the book. Dr. Boring is the head of the Sub-Committee 

f the National Research Council which prepared the book, 


ind Miss Van de Water has been charged with revision and 
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rewriting as needed to put the text into clear non-technical 
English. Among those whose work is incorporated into 
Psychology For The Fighting Man are a number of lead 
ing figures in the psychological field. The psychological 
thought it contains is the best and freshest there is to be 
found in America 

What the impact of this book will b: 
mate. Ihe parts of it that have already 
INFANTRY JOURNAI 
terest. 


IS not easy to esti 
appeared in The 
have created an unusually wide 
There have been a good many requests for permis 
sion, official and otherwise, to reprint some of those parts 
and distribute them for one war purpose or another. Com 
manders of military units, instructors in Army schools, and 
editors of other Army magazines have been among those 
who made such requests. Some of the chapte rs have been 
adapted to Navy readers in a Navy magazine. The Chrysler 
Corporation has received permission to distribute thousands 
of copies of the chapter on “T eadership” to its officials, 
supervisors, and foremen. There have been several requests 
to use some of the material in readers of technical English 
for school and college instruction. Part of the chapter on 
“Morale” dealing with fear was reprinted by permission by 
Life magazine, and thus reached several million readers 
Che editors of The INranrry Journat say that such re 
Thus there is already evi 
dence not only of the importance of Psychology For The 
Fighting Man, but of a probably wide reception outside 
the Army as well as within it 

The book seems especially suited to fundamental college 
work in psychology in this time of war as well as to a wide 
military distribution. For it contains the things that will 
not only help soldiers and potential soldiers through know 
ing more about the processes of the mind in general, but 
hundreds of tactical applic ations of psychology which apply 
directly to the work of war. 

Psychology For The Fighting Man is a splendid example 
of group war effort. It was a needed book, and all those who 
contributed their work to it can most certainly feel a sense 
of valuable wartime accomplishment. 


quests continue to be received 
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How Much Are We Doing? 


Those of us who feel ourselves inclined to grouse, complain or 
criticize the conditions which face us today or the inconveniences 
and hardships which we are now experiencing or which may possibly 
come to us as the war progresses, should come to a quick halt and ask 


ourselves: 


Are we experiencing anything compared to the horrors 


suffered by the people of Russia, Great Britain and China? Are we 
doing our full part towards the winning of this war? Are we doing as 


much as the peoples of Great Britain, Russia and China? 


A re we 


contributing as much as the individual German and Jap citizens to 
ward winning this war? If we are not contributing as much as the 
people of our enemy nations, then we must do more. If we are not 
doing all we should, then we must catch up. The Germans and the 


Japs are our personal enemies.—LrzuTENANT GENERAL Ben Lear. 
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War Department. The fact that an article appears 
in its columns does not indicate the approval of the 
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order to stimulate thought and promote discussion; 
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JOURNAL Write-up 





| In the May 31 issue of Newsweek appeared an article 





about The INranrry Journat and its editor which, in the 
) opinion of The Infantry Journal, though it was a friendly 






write-up, gave an impression to the public which was in 





correct. The article could be taken as attributing owner 





ship of The Journat to its present editor and did not make 





any mention whatever of the actual 70,000-odd ow 
our non-profit activities, including The Journa 
loyal members of the Infantry Association. 

The InFaNtry JourRNAL would not be in existe: 
cept for the United States Infantry Association. || 
organ of that Association, and the Association h 
ported and developed its magazine throughout the 
No discussion of The InFanrry JouRNAL mean 
without the fullest credit to the Association. 

The Journat, while appreciating the friendlin: 
enthusiasm of Newsweek, regretted that the arti 
peared quite as it did. Newsweek, understanding « 
barrassment, very kindly printed a correction at our 
in which it explained to its readers that The In 


Journat is “the Infantry Association's Magazine f 


ing Men.” 


+ A 7 y 
Dead—At 127 Years of Age 


Exactly what the discontinuance of the German 
leading magazine, Militaér-Wochenblatt after 127 
publication, may indicate we shall not attempt to s 
military correspondent of the London Evening Stand 
a half-page article about it, says that there is c 


“something symptomatic” in its sudden disappearar 


was, as the Standard Says, “the recognized voice of the G 


man General Staff.” 
The Militér-Wochenblatt began publication in 
“The first issue,” says the British military writer, “app 


exactly 125 years before Hitler’s invasion of Russia 


was devoted almost entirely to searching analyses of 


poleon’s errors . annihilating criticisms came fron 
pen of an unknown provincial officer who had served 
the Russians.” His name was Carl von Clausewitz 
The Militaér-Wochenblatt has published since then 
of the most thorough and profound military studies \ 


in the German language, and in its pages the wartare 


future has often been discussed by members of the Wel 


macht. In recent years such articles appeared as the 
on the Sudetenland, which, a year before the Naz 
pation, proved that the Red Army couldn't interfere | 
it would take too long to mobilize. There was also an « 
frank article on the weakness of the Polish disposition 
months before Poland was invaded. These and ot! 
portant prote ssional analyses and criticisms were wh 


the magazine of deepest interest to foreign armies inci 


our own \nd there was also the fact that the Vilit 


Wochenblatt continued to publish criticism of ‘ 
\rmy leadership right up to its end, which was qu 
nounced by radio in April. 

The Inrantry Journat, however, began to d 
independence of the Militaér-Wochenblatt nearly 
ago when it caught the German weekly in a se 
stupid piece of distortion. Some Nazi propagand 
who must at least have been trying to please his si 


took.an Inranrry Journat article on the Civil \\ 


written by a brilliant American officer (the lat 


Alan Pendleton) in 1935, and twisted it into an alleged! 


current piece by an English civilian writer. Ever si 













ned we have felt, as we then said editorially, that it 
be a good idea not to take the Militar-Wochenblatt 
tary gospel, for the Nazis had apparently moved in 





e same time, and later, articles did appear, especially 
icisms noted by the London Evening Standard on the 
rt arrangements of the Russian war, and the article 
tember, 1941, which said that Germany wasn't pre 
for winter warfare. These certainly seemed, in the 

f events, to be accurate critical prognostication. 
s seemed a remarkable thing that a semi-ofhicial mili- 
igazine in Nazi Germany was permitted an ap- 
tly greater freedom of criticism on official military mat 
: t ncluding the conduct of the war, than any similar 
ne in the United States. Not that The InFanrry 
lourna has any particular desire to criticize our own high 
ind and its conduct of the war. In fact, The Journat 
es that it has a different wartime mission—the mission 
ping the troops through emphasis on the lessons of 
» and battle which it has consistently tried to carry 
But in our country so many of those who do have 
the freedom to criticize military activities know so little 
e. | bout what they attempt to analyze that it sometimes 
as if well-based criticism from military pens might 

definite additional sign of military health. 

\t all events, the Nazis have apparently brought to an 
pe ( the very last publication in Germany that has had any 
m at all for several years. The Evening Standard 
tN . “it will be a pity if nothing takes its place.” It goes 
say “Our own [British] military magazines bask in an 
bscure shadow out of the popular reach and far too 
the seats of authority to enjoy a healthy independence.” 
) mal Here we think the Evening Standard is somewhat harsh, 
t seems to The Journat that some of the British maga 
contain excellent and pointed and surely not very 
Wel wily censored ) criticisms on the conduct of the war and 


stu ther current military matters. 


he Standard’s implication that England has no maga 

» be compared to the Militar-W ochenblatt is, however, 

Nor have we had such a magazine in our own 

ry—a serious, military weekly, run by professional 

ry men, which contains not only news of the service, 

’ promotions, orders, transfers, obituaries, and tech 

levelopments, but also articles of serious military com 

Milit nent and a weekly digest of articles in foreign military 

magazines. In the United States these things are all to be 

but divided among several different publications. It 

em as if there should be room in our own country 

a weekly of general military scope—not in place of, but 
tion to, the military magazines we now have. 

1g [he Militér-W ochenblatt was, of course, a pretty stodgy 

nclined at best toward a heavy German style, though 

sometimes there were fireworks. In the United States a less 

ic treatment would be necessary and desirable, for 

lly everything about warfare can be written in a 

it isn't painful to read. 
Bu probably we're not ready yet for such a magazine. 
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The fact that it was necessary to print 126,000 copies of 
this issue of The Inranrry Journat (about 20,000 of these 
will be purchased at newsstands does indicate, however, 
the wartime growth of interest in reasonably serious mili 
tary discussion. 


Air Force 

While we are speaking of military magazines we'd like 
to say what a good job of publication we think Air Force is 
Air Force is an official monthly published under Army Ait 
Forces in New York City and given official distribution 
only, although the distribution is a very large one as military 
magazines go. 

Air Force has deve loped from the Air Corps News Letter 
which was issued for a number of years in mimeographed 
form. The editorial contents of Air Force are right to the 
point—all practical, helpful material to air forces readers in 
general. The stuff isn’t highly technical and it is handled 
in first-rate fashion, with the minimum of air jargon and 


thoroughly competent editing of all articles, with readability 


very apparently in mind. 

It is, in short, a magazine that has interest for every in 
telligent private as we ll as v¢ nerals and those in between 
and for readers in every other part of the Army. Air Force 
is not obtainable on a subse ription basis It is distributed 
through official channels only. But it is to be hoped that 
some way may be found to make it more readily available, 
at least to individual military men of the rest of the Army 


if not to the general public. 


Ernie Pyle—Soldier 

This War is not likely to see more accurate re porting 
than the daily columns Ernie Pyle has been sending bacl 
from Tunis. The friendly but keen-eyed observation that 
has marked his roving work in the States during th past 
few years is to be found in everything he has written about 
the Wal 

Back a few weeks ago, when the drive igainst the Tunis 
Nazis was just gathering momentum, Pyle wrote a number 
of things about Ground Forces and how they operate 
What he said showed that he was right up where he could 
see how a good hard battle is fought 

Here is one of his reports on Infantry in combat 

“We're now with an infantry outfit that has battled 
ceaselessly for four days and nights. 

“This northern warfare has been in the mountains. You 
don't ride much any more. It is walking and climbing and 
crawling country. The mountains aren’t big but they are 
constant. They are largely treeless. They are easy to de 
fend and bitter to take. But we are taking them 

“The Germans lie on the back slope of every ridge 
deeply dug into fox holes. In front of them the fields and 
pastures are hideous with thousands of hidden mines. The 
forward slopes are left open, untenanted, and if the Ameri 
cans tried to scale these slopes they would be murdered 
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wholesale in an inferno of machine-gun crossfire plus 
mortars and gren< ides. 

“Consequently we don’t do it that way. We have fallen 
hack to the old warfare of first pulverizing the enemy with 
artillery, then sweeping around the ends of the hill with in 
fantry and taking them from the sides and behind. 

“I've written before: how the big guns crack and roar 
ilmost constantly thruout the day and night. They lay a 
screen ahead of our troops. By magnificent shooting they 
drop shells on the back slopes. By means of shells timed 
to burst in the air a few feet from the ground, they get the 
Germans even in their fox holes. Our troops have found 
that the Germans dig fox holes down and then under, trying 
to get cover from the shell bursts that shower death from 
above. Our artillery has really been sensational. . 

“All the guns in any one sector can be centered to shoot 
at one spot. And when we lay the whole business on a Ger 
man hill the whole slope seems to erupt. It becomes an un 
believable cauldron of fire and smoke and dirt. Veteran 
German soldiers say they have never been thru anything 
like it 

“Now to the infantry—the God-damned infantry, as they 
like to call themselves. 

“l love the infantry because they are the underdogs. They 
are the mud-rain-frost-and-wind boys. They have no com 
forts, and they even learn to live without the necessities. 
And in the end they are the guys that wars can’t be won 
without. 

“I wish you could see just one of the ineradicable pictures 
I have in my mind today. In this particular picture | am 
sitting among clumps of sword grass on a steep and rocky 
hillside that we have just taken. We are 
vast rolling country to the rear. 


looking out over a 
“A narrow path comes like a ribbon over a hill miles 
away, down a long slope, acToss a creek, up a slope and 
over another hill. 

“All along the length of this ribbon there is now a thin 
line of men. For four days and nights they have fought 
hard, eaten little, washed none, and slept hardly at all. 
lheir nights have been violent with attack, fright, butchery, 
and their days sleepless and miserable with the crash of 
artillery. 

“The men are walking. They are 50 feet apart, for dis 
persal. Their walk is slow, for they are dead weary, as you 
can tell even when looking at them from behind. Every line 
and sag of their bodies speaks their inhuman exhaustion. 

“On their shoulders and backs they carry heavy steel 
tripods, machine-gun barrels, leaden boxes of ammunition. 
Their feet seem to sink into the ground from the overload 
they are bearing. 

“They don’t slouch. It is the terrible deliberation of each 
step that spells out their appalling tiredness. Their faces 
are black and unshaven. They are young men, but the 
grime and whiskers and exhaustion make them look middle- 


aged. 


“In their eyes, as they pass is not hatred, not excitement. 








not de spair, not the tonic of their victory there 1S 
simple expression of being here as tho they had be 
doing this forever, and nothing else. 

“The line moves on, but it never ends. All aftern: 
keep coming round the hill and vanishing eventua 
the horizon. It is one long, tired line of antlike me: 

“There is an agony in your heart and you aln 
ashamed to look at them. They are just guys from 
way and Main street, but you wouldn’t rememb« 
They are too far away now. They are too tired. The 
can never be known to you, but if you could see t! 
once, just for an instant, you would know that n 
how hard people work back home they are not ke« p 
with these infantrymen in Tunisia.” 


You can’t write that kind of reporting unless y 
in the fight yourself, and work overtime at watchi) 
learning just how the ground troops do their stuff i1 


Wart. 


5 A 7 
The End of a Tradition? 


[In the history of the Prussian Army since 1806 
German Army since 1871, there is no record of 
render of a unit as large as a division or army corps in t 
field. From St. Privat to Verdun and the Somme, the . 
German Army demonstrated that it could endure the he 
est losses with steadfastness, and if necessary fight its \ 
out of desperate situations. Like the German privat: 
was taught to guard his rifle above his own life, Ger 
officers were indoctrinated with the tradition that 
never surrendered as long as there was any fight lef 
They professed themselves surprised at the surren 
Russian units at Tannenberg and other battles. 

When German units were surrounded by enemy f 
they were expected to fight their way out and gen 
ss so. The experience of General Scheffer’s XXV Rese! 

Corps at the battle of Lodz (November 23, 1915) is a 
example of the conduct of a German force under thes 
cumstances. In the confused fighting at Lodz, Gene: 
Scheffer’s corps 


(three divisions) was cut off from t! 
German Ninth Army and encircled by elements of |! 
Russian First, Second, and Fifth Armies. When Scheti 
received orders on November 23 to cut his way out by 
route or means possible, he not only escaped with his wh 
corps intact but virtually destroyed the 6th Siberian Di 
sion and brought all his prisoners along with him 

Many thousands of individual German soldiers surrend 
ered during the First World War but it was largel) 
gradual filtering of tired and discouraged men to th Allied 
lines or the surrender of small units. There were no form 
capitulations of divisions and corps along with their st ffs 
and equipment. Even on August 8, 1918, “the Black Day 
of the War for the German Army,” when Rawlinson: 
British Fourth Army surprised the Germans near -\mieos 
taking 13,000 prisoners and 400 guns, they did not tak 


any large German unit intact. Von Lettow-Vorb« ught 









ur years in East Africa. He was actually raiding 
territory when the Armistice came and only sur 
d his force of thirty officers and 4,000 men on 
ber 13, 1918, after receiving news from Europe that 
istice had been signed. 
Stalingrad on February 2, 1943, the German Sixth 
ander Field Marshal Friedrich von Paulus consisting 
e panzer divisions (the 14th, 16th, and 24th), thre« 
eI zed infantry divisions (the 3rd, 29th, and 60th), and 
infantry divisions (the 7]st, 75th, 94th, 100th, 
295th. 297th, 305th, 37Ist, and 376th), along with 
Rumanian divisions, three German infantry regiments, 
, artillery regiments, and five engineer battalions wer 
royed or surrendered along with their staffs and equip 
It was the first large-scale surrender in German his 
ince 1806. 
[he collapse of Axis resistance in Tunisia on May 12-13, 
}43, saw the capitulation of the whole Afrika Korps under 
Colonel-General von Arnim (though he surrendered as an 
vidual, not as commander of the Axis forces in Tunisia 
\ total force of more than 200,000 men capitulated under 
umstances which would have been unthinkable in the 
| German army. Not only did units surrender while 
y still had food and ammunition, but some units seemed 
eat their surrender as a perverse kind of a joke and 
rganized their own transport to Allied prison camps 
\mong the German units which surrendered were the 
sth, 21st, and 10th Panzer Divisions, the 90th Light 
Infantry Division, the 164th Infantry Division, the 334th 
ntry Division, and the 20th AA Division, along with 
munications and other units. 
hat the Wehrmacht is still trying to keep alive the old 
raditions of the German Army as against Nazi concepts 
may be found in the special communiqué issued by the 
German High Command on May 11, 1943, explaining 
the withdrawal of Rommel from North Africa on grounds 
I illne SS. 


Though we should not attach undue immediate Sig 


- hcance to the surrenders at Stalingrad and Tunisia, thes 
= vents should be judged against the background of German 
™ military traditions. If Hitler, as he is never tired of telling 
r : has created a “new German Army” and a “new spirit, 
a9 these events may be the first revelation of how that 
| ind spirit functions under military adversity. This 
wh spect of the Stalingrad and Tunisian capitulations seems 
1 Dit ve escaped the attention of military commentators here 
ind abroad. Years hence the military historians may well 
= int to the moral implications of these events as outweigh 
yr : I e military importance of the battles in question. 
11€C 
forma yg 5 7 
r staffs The Honor Roll 
] , 
. a zen Honor Roll units move up under new stars in 
a ue of The Journat, two of the twelve moving up 





top of the page under a bank of eight stars. By claim 
ces in the eight-star group the 3d Infantry and the 
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34th Infantry mark the completion of their eighth year as 
100% member-subscribers. The 30th Infantry and the 131st 
Roll 
The 18lst Intantry 
moves up under five stars while the 163d Infantry claims 


Infantry celebrate seven years as Honor units by 


moving up into the seven-star group 
the 181st’s deserted place among the four-star units. The 
79th Infantry Training Battalion moves up under two stars 


and five Infantry regiments—the 1] 1th, 176th, 321st, 323d 


ind 322d—celebrate their first Honor Roll birthdays and 
get one-star listing. 
Six new units join the Honor Roll this month. These 


are the 49th Battalion of the Texas Defense Guard, the 


174th Infantry, the \rmored In 


fantry, and the 2d and 3d Battalions, 27 1st Infantry 


385th Infantry, the 56th 


The 174th Infantry 


[he Journat welcomes the addition of the 174th In 
Fulton Magill, I to 


fantry, commanded by Colonel W 
the Honor Roll this month. 


The 174th was originally organized in June, 1854 as 
the 74th Infantry, drawing its cadre from existing com 
panies organized in 1837. Companies B, C, D and F were 


in federal service during the Civil War with the 21st New 
York Volunteers 


eleven officers and one hundred men from the 74th formed 


\gain in the Spanish-American Wa: 


the nucleus for a battalion of the 202d New York Volun 
teers. 

on the 
Mexican Border from 1916 to 1917 Upon the United 
States’ entry into World War I the 74th formed cadres 
108th Infantry, 106th Field Artillery, and 102d 
Engineers of the 27th Division. Shortly thereafter the 74th 
Regiment itself was redesignated the 55th Pioneer Infan 


[he regiment was mustered into service for duty 


for the 


try for service in France. In 1917 the 74th was reorgan 
ized as the 74th Infantry of the New York Guard 
quently being redesignated as the 74th Infantry of the 
New York National Guard. 
designated as the 174th Infantry 
“Semper Fidelis” (Ever Faithful 


subse 


In 1921 it was once more re 


Its regimental motto is 


The 385th Infantry 


Honor Roll this month the 385th 
Infantry, commanded by Colonel Clifford ]. Mathews. The 


385th Infantry was organized in 1922 as a Reserve regiment. 


We welcome to the 


It was assigned to the 76th Division and, under the com 
Colonel G 
Rhode Island. 


mand of Edward Buston, was allocated to 

In June, 1942, the 385th was activated under its present 
commander. Its enlisted cadre was drawn from the Ist In 
fantry Division. So rapid has been the development and 
training of the Regiment that during the first year since 
its activation it has furnished an enlisted cadre for the 


newly activated 100th Infantry Division and an officer 


cadre for the 11th Airborne Division. 
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ciation is able to maintain the high standards of The INFANTRY JOURNAL as a maga- 
zine for fighting men. Each star represents one full year of all-out membership in the 
Association by every Infantry officer and unit within the organizations listed below. 


It is chiefly through the support of the loyal 100% member units that the Infantry Asso- \ 
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26th Infantry 
20 1st Infantry 
34th Intantry 
4d Infantry 


W.Va 


KKKKKKK 


130th Infantry 
35th Infantry 
124th Infantry 
Lith Infantry 
22d Infantry 

10th Infantry 
16st Infantry 
2d Infantry 

131st Infantry 


40th Infantry 


KaKKKn 


33d Infantry 
182d Infantry 
7th Infantry 
132d Infantry 
14th Infantry 
29th Infantry 
129th Infantry 


165th Infantry 
kkk 


150th Infantry 
12th Infantry 
145th Infantry 
38th Infantry 
4th Infantry 
Sth Infantry 
25th Infantry 
b8ist Infantry 


wk 


24th Infantry 
235th Infantry 


SO w 


Ii] 


Fla 


Wash 


Sth Mass 


Ill.) 


i] 
69th N Y 


W. Va.) 


Ohio) 


6th Mass 


Minn. 


31st Infantry 

Ist Infantry 

27th Infantry 

168th Infantry Clowa 
140th Infantry (Mo. 
Mont 


163d Infantry 


xk 


General Service School, 
Philippine Army 


57th Infantry (PS 
138th Infantry (Mo 


*x* 


149th Infantry (Ky 

13th Infantry 

36th Infantry Training Bn 
60th Infantry Training Bn 
367th Infantry 

112th Infantry (Pa 


79th Infantry Training Bn. 


* 


6th Infantry (Armored 
3d Bn., 156th Infantry (La. 
58th Infantry Training Bn. 


134th Infantry (Neb. 


lst Missouri Infantry (RMF) 


39th Infantry 

8th Infantry 

2d Bn., 37th Infantry 

71st Infantry CN. Y. 

756th Tank Bn. (Light 
80th Infantry Training Bn. 
88th Airborne Infantry 
Kans. 


35th Infantry Training Bn. 


137th Infantry 


366th Infantry 
16th Infantry Training Regi 


ment (76th, 77th, 78th 


and 79th Battalions 


16th Infantry 

83d Infantry Training Bn. 
23d Infantry 

2d Bn., 156th Infantry (La. 
IRTC, Camp Roberts, Calif. 
20th Training Bn., BIRTC 
28th Infantry Training Bn. 
2d Bn., Tex. Defense Guard 
58th Training Bn., BIRTC 
6th Training Regt., BIRTC 
503d Parachute Infantry 
359th Infantry 
176th Infantry (lst Va 
§2 1st Infantry 

323d Infantry 

322d Infantry 


ll1ith Infantry 


903d Airbase Security Bn 
27th Infantry Training Bn. 
378th Infantry 

354th Infantry 

17th Training Bn., BIRTC 
3d Bn., 382d Infantry 

Ist Bn., 47th Infantry 
507th Parachute Infantry 
3d Bn., 311th Infantry 

23d Training Bn., BIRTC 
391st Infantry 

60th Infantry 

389th Infantry 

Hq. Texas Defense Guard 
795th M.P. Battalion 

385th Infantry 

302d Infantry 

56th Training Bn., BIRTC 
406th Infantry 

309th Infantry 

117th Infantry 

376th Infantry 

301st Infantry 





114th Infantry 
926th Airbase Security Bn. 
36th Bn., Texas Defense 


Guard 


397th Infantry 
410th Infantry 


337th Infantry 

508th Parachute Infantry 
37th Infantry 

370th Infantry 

3d Bn., 167th Infantry 
IRTC, Camp Wheeler, Ga 
417th Infantry 


Hq., First Service Command 
Tactical School 


103d Infantry 
325th Glider Infantry 
365th Infantry 
390th Infantry 
411th Infantry 
2d Bn., 


120th Infantry 


311th Infantry 


119th Infantry 
306th Medical Bn. 


15th Signal Training Regt 


Ist Bn., Ist Regt., Hawaii 
Rifles 

49th Bn., Texas Defense 
Guard 


174th Infantry 
56th Armored Infantry 
2d Bn., 271st Infantry 


3d Bn., 271st Infantry 


DIVISIONS 


81st Infantry Division 
2d Infantry Division 
94th Infantry Division 
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Psychology For The Fighting Man” 


Editors of The INFANTRY JouRNaI 


\ 


So far as 1 am concerned your articles on psychology in plain, 
understood language are by far the best that have ap 

| in your JourNat to date, since I first became acquainted 
vith it in August 1942. Keep up your good work. I am sure 
thers too are apprec iative of these articles on psychology 
ubject which unfortunately has been too long neglected 

he American people particularly with the view of how 


great a part psychology plays in the German Army. 
Corporat, Div. HO 
Camp Livingston, La. 


More has been done through psychology in our Army 
than this correspondent realizes. Many of the principles 
described in the articles from Psychology For The Fighting 
M 

} . ) 
tical application among our forces. But 


ippearing in The Journat have been in wide prac 
never before 
nav they been SO clearly presented. I he re 1s an announce 
hting Man on the back 


10 
S 


ment ibout Psychology For Che I 
over of this issue 


Letters of Praise 

lo the Editors of The INFANTRY JouRNAI 

Cine 

wuld like to pass judgment on your correspondence col 
In the May issue, the correspondence breaks down like 


) 


ising The Journal 2 
Corrections and amplific itions t » published irticles 4 


Suggestions for articles 


scellaneous 


the Editors have to reassure themselves and their readers 
he Journal is a fine magazine by printing laudatory 

Certainly it’s encouraging to receive letters of praise, 
; don’t increase your circulation by printing bouquets 
Phe ntents sells The Journ AL, not what other people think 


t begrudge the pages given over to the correspondence 
colt in fact, if the letters were worth reading and had some 
thine to say, it would be one of the best columns in the 
Very truly yours, 


Ricuarp Gorpvon McCioskey. 


correspondent overlooked the fact that the letters 






praiging -Th@*Jo@@wat have the one, 


main 


i purp ec ot 
showing the ew TOurNAI reader—we are 1n 1 period of 


fast growth that the magazine has interest not merely for 


} 


good Infantrymen but for other ground 11 ind Sea 


branches and services, and for civilians of many ages and 
occupations who want some straight dope on the fighting 
war. As a long-time and highly valued contributor to The 
JourNAL, Reader McCloskey might have figured this out 
for himself. His, incidentally, is the only gripe we har 
ever received about such letters 

of them 


Here are a few more 


Mailbox Scramble 
To the Editors of The InFanrry Journat 
Sirs 
While a cadet officer in high school, | subscribed to The In 


FANTRY JouRNAL. | might add, however, that even at that 
time, the family scramble for Life magazine had nothing on the 
mad dash which my father (also an officer) and I made for the 


mailbox tor The Journ AT And we re still daing it though in 


opp‘ site ends of the country! 


LieuUTENANT. Infantry 
\PO 
4 4 7 
Six Months’ Fan 
To the Editors of The INFANTRY JouRNaI 
Sirs 
I’ve been an INFANTRY JouRNAL fan for nonths now 
and I enjoy each issue more than the last. I wa iz 
find that there was a consistent] excell nt m litarv m rine 
on the market so that poor civilians like elf ' 
something ibout m val rn tactics 
When I’m old enough I'm ixteen V | pian ft ‘ { 
ippointment to the Naval Academy Annapolis. If | car 
in Ul be rking toward mmission in the Marin« 
Enclosed in order for three manual | want te e the 
material in these manual is the basis for term paper 
Sincerely 
anry VM. Brennan 
4 4 4 
Transferred Member 
lo the Editors of [he INI ANTRY JOURNAI 


Sirs 
I've transferred to the Air Corps but The Inrantry Journat 
Although I'm m 


is the best magazine I know of longer in the 


Ee eee 
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Infantry, I’m still interested in new developments that improve 
the Infantryman and his weapons. 
Sincerely yours, 
Seconp Lieutenant, Air Corps 
Santa Ana, Calif. 


Veteran Reader 
lo the Editors of The Inranrry Journat 


Sirs 

While a civilian at present, I was a first sergeant in the 
307th Infantry, 77th Division, AEF, in World War | and am 
naturally keenly interested in detailed explanations of present 
day weapons, tactics and strategy in all branches of the service, 
particularly the Infantry. And The Inrantry Journat “tickles 
me silly.” Besides satisfying my hunger for knowledge it en 
ables me to talk intelligently to my friends when they come 
Armed Services. 

Harry V. MonaHAN 


home on furlough from the 


New York City 


1 
Teacher Took It Away 
To the Editors of The INFANTRY JouRNAI 


Sirs 

1 am no doubt one of your youngest readers, as | 
thirteen years old. 1 get The JourNat at a newsstand as soon as 
I can raise enough money to buy it. After one month of telling 
my parents what a swell magazine it is I finally received it for 
my birthday in March, ever since then I have been an enthusi 
astic reader of The Journnat. The articles that made a great 
hit with me were “Jungle War” and “This Platoon Will.” If I 
‘ould I should like to get a reprint of “The Enemy” and “This 
Plaioon Will.” I bought my latest Journat before I went to 
school in the morning and took it along to school with me (I 
shouldn't have done it) and instead of reading about history, | 
was reading about “SS in Arms,” in which I was quite inter- 
ested, so the teacher took The Journat away from me and kept 
it two days. Now I am happily consuming it. 

When graduating from high school I am planning to go 
straight to Annapolis to be an officer in the Marines. By the 
way, do you think I could subscribe to The Journat without 
being a member or former member of the Armed Forces? I'd 
like to. 


am only 


Respectfully yours, 
NorMaN KINGSLEY. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


This alert reader and any other in uniform or not in 
uniform may receive The Journat regularly by subscrip 
tion. 


“The Enemy” 
To the Editors of The InFanrry JourRNAL 
Sirs: 

In reading the April issue of The INranrry Journat, | 
found your editorial on “The Enemy,” extremely interesting. 
It was so good that I decided to read it to my platoon just before 
we were to go through an attack problem. It sure did the 
trick all right because the aggressiveness and spirit which my 
men showed were unbeatable. They overcame “the enemy” in 
fine style. 

I would, therefore, like to take advantage of your offer to 
send free copies of this editorial to any unit upon request. The 


INFANTRY JOURNAL 


2d Platoon of Company B would deeply appreciate { 
“The Enemy” plus five (5) copies o 

another splendid article. 
LIEUTENANT, Inf 


55) copies of 


Platoon Will 


Camp Howze, Texas. 


Company Reader 
lo the Editors of The InFantry Journal 
Sirs: 

Though not an actual subscriber, I’m glad the (€ 
Commander places it at our disposal in the company d 
[he articles are of the latest and greatest interest to us 
we are glad of the opportunity to read The InFantry |< 

Private, Military P 


| ort Jay, New York. 


Change of Address 
To the Editors of The INFANTRY JouRNAI 


Sirs: 


Starting last November | have informed you of my cha: 


of address about five times. So far you seemed to have 
my letters, V-mail and regular. Now I| am a patient n 
lieve me, but it is becoming annoying to find my fellow 
getting their copies of The Journar regularly whil 
come irregularly and late. 
Usually | have managed to borrow copies from other 
and to have read the magazine before my copy arrives 


Will you please give this matter your extra special atter 


so that | may receive some value from my subscription 
it expires 
[ warn you that my next letter will probably blow 
off of your office. Yes indeed, I am a hard man when I g 
\sk anybody. 
Yours for quicker service, 


Caprain, Infar 


\PO 


It's going to the right place and duplicate copies 


mailed at once. 


to check on the mail orderlies. 


| just received the February 


1Ssu 


7; 
l 


bef 


the 


tm 


try 


In a case like this, when you're sure \ 
have given The Journat your latest address, it’s a good id 
Several hundred Journats 


are apparently read by others than the member-subscribx 


every month. 
we receive in our circulation department. 

4 7 7 
Fifty-Four Months 


To the Editors of The INFANTRY JouRNAL 


Sirs: 


The next two letters are also typical of thos 


Just a note to say hello, as I enclose $6.00 to take care 


renewal of my subscription and one that I’m taking out 
father who, after h: iving read one issue, although a civ 
interested in getting The Journat regularly! 


ror m 


} 


The Journat has been delivered to me as promptly as lette" 


for the past fifty-four months, fifty-one of which ha 
on foreign duty either in the Philippines or at my pre 
tion. | don’t see how you do it, and wish to thank 
such excellent service. We have found your articles v 
tical, and most instructive. Many of them have been 
reference ‘matter for subjects covered in Regimental 

talion officers’ schools. We have kept our Regiment 

ship up; I believe we have had 100 per cent memb: 


mber 













on nce during each year, even with frequent personnel 
LieuTrENANT CovoneL, Infantry. 
member-subscriber deserves praise in his turn from 
URNAL for always letting us know promptly when 
nges address. 
7 7 7 
( Copy Missed 
jon Editors of The INFANTRY JouRNAI 
Re 
NA 
uld you please change the address for my JounNaL sub 
tion from . . to this hospital. 
| think you will be glad to know that in almost three years 
Canada, England, Ireland, Algeria, and Tunisia—in two 
different armies and three separate units—only one copy of 
The Journat failed to reach me. 
Private, Infantry 
\shford General Hospital. 
many 4 a 7 
in, be No Matter What Branch 
hee Editors of The INFanrry Journal 
m 
soc Sirs 
41 | could write you a long letter about how good we think your 
magazine is but enough is said when I say it is absolutely in 
i dispensable to the man in the service, no matter the branch 
hef he is in 
LieuTeNANT, Marine Corps. 
Quantico, Va 
- J 
tm 7 : 7 
Thought For the Future 
ntry lo the Editors of The InFantrry Journat 
Sirs 
S we | would like to let you know that the books I ordered from 
ire \ you have arrived OK here in Africa, along with the January 


id ind February issues. It seems that although 7 won't have nearly 







od i 
ai s much with me to read as I would like, I will probably have 
=a much more reading matter than reading time with me here. 
£ thos It happened that the last line of your letter caught my eye 
' What can the Association do to help?” At first I would have 
iid simply continue to publish a fine magazine with lots of 
ritical accounts of modern tactics in action. Then something 
else occurred to me. We are a good bet to win this war sooner 
later, but after that what? I'd be glad to have you take a 
glance at the following somewhat murky distillations from an 
\frican campfire. é 
» care ol Your public at the moment includes a large proportion of the 
ies ho will be the major influence in the formation of 
vilien is American policy of the future. It seems to me that now would 
de a good time for us to meditate a little on our future problems, 
adil especially on those of military importance. 
ive beer * * * 
. ae e to see an article appear in The Journat discussing 
na fot some military possibilities of the future. . I think it would 
ery pi be worthwhile to consider, for example, just what failure to 
rie solve our domestic problems would mean to our military posi 
gon a r example, what might a repetition of the depression 





and the years following mean if it came, say, in 1950? 
And then if we had to fight again in 1955 or 1960 just how 









FROM THE READERS OF THE JOURNAI 


would our strength measure up against the probable job ahead? 
How united could we expect to be? How anxious would we be 
to sacrifice? How anxious would our young men be to fight to 
save Democracy for the third time? 

After the last war we brought to manhood a generation of 
young men who, generally speaking, combined some of the 
following They are convinced that the American 
American way of life are the best 


attitudes. ; 
standard of living and the 


in the world. But aside from that their world is pretty well 
debunked. They accept our national heroes with a large grain 
of salt. They have a minimum of traditional religion and 


moral inhibitions, and generally little respect for our cultural 
traditions. For recreation they want either a thrill or a gag tor 
a laugh. Materialistic self-interest is their most frankly 
A great many of them blame their many 
economic misfortunes on the “rich” man and most of all they 
want to become individually rich and be able to take it easy 

But for all this, underneath they are much better than a 
superficial observer might effect. I've thought a great deal here 
among the men for the last two years and have tried hard to 
understand them. As yet I haven't been in battle myself or seen 
them in battle, but I honestly believe that we will give a good 
account of ourselves 


contessed motive 


all know that 
| hat is one 


1 am not of traditional faith myself, but we 


a moral heritage cannot be wasted forever. reason 
that chapels so generously sprinkle all our army camps. But 
real moral foundation of 


most of us don’t seem to realize the 


soldierly virtue, and how much that foundation can vary 

Characteristics of successful soldiers have varied greatly. Suc 
cessful armies have marched both under banners hallowed by 
religious zeal and under banners dedicated plunder. But 
always, successful soldiers have possessed spirit and confidence 
and have had a course or a profit in view for which they have 
been willing to risk their lives. 

Obviously our future requires that the next generation must 
have those things we count inherent in the system we are 
fighting to defend, namely political and religious freedom, and 
an adequate chance to prosper through their own initiative and 
effort. 
else hangs must be 


And its heritage of moral idealism on which everything 


carefully nurtured. If we can't do this 
America will have ceased to be the 
America we are fighting for and will no longer produce the fine 


type of alwavs heretofore taken for 


our sacrifices are in vain. 
\merican soldier we have 
granted 

These things should be brought to our attention so that 
when we have won this war and have returned to civilian life 
we may face the problems of peace with realism rather than 
with an easy optimism and conceit. We must be determined 
to win the next peace, politically, economically, 
No matter what sacrifice and toil it takes, no matter what 
adaptations or changes must be made in our domestic or inter 
national organization. The mistakes of the past must not be 
repeated, because in all probability the consequences of a second 
failure would be more serious than the situation that confronted 
us on December 8, 194] 


Yours for a 


and spiritually 


Peace 


INFANTRY SOLDIER 


“oood” 


Somewhere in Africa. 


This is one of a number of thoughtful letters The In 
FANTRY JouRNAL has received in which the writers have 
urged that we take thought for the future. As we see it 
The Journat’s big job is to do all it can to help its military 
readers become better fighters by emphasizing the practical 
lessons of battle. But it also has one important thought for 
the future—that the United States, whatever the political 
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developments—must never neglect its armed strength again. 

The Journat has a deep faith in the ability of this 
country to meet the biggest problems. Our history as shown 
Ove! the long run h; 1S been one ol improve ment and not of 
decade nce. Even the country s realization of the necessity 
lor an adequ: ite armed stre ngth has steadily grown, though 
it has never yet caught up with reality except when war has 
come | he Jour NAI also be lieves th: it the post War situation, 
this time, will so evidently call for the continuation of a 
propel armed strength that anyone who denies the necessity 
publicly will only be subject to ridicule. The parallel now so 
easily drawn between the post-World-War-I period and 
the new post-War period will, when the time comes, be 
obviously lacking in validity. 

As for our domestic problems, the solutions of these are, 
as always in our history, continuing goals, and there seems 
no reason to believe we shall not continue to gain ground 
toward them. Sometimes the gain, as at times in the past, 
will seem minute or non-existent Cor there may even appear 
to be a loss) during a given period. Sometimes, as in the 
past, the advance may seem rapid. But The Journat, on 
the whole, sees no likelihood of a major retrogression. It’s 
the \merican habit to keep on forging ahead. 

I'he spirit of today’s young men, which the writer of the 
letter seems to discount, is another main element of Ameri 
can life in which The Journat has had an unwavering 
faith. Has the younger generation of Americans ever been 
much different than the present generation? Hasn't it 
always been somewhat overly impressed with new things 
of no particular depth of meaning? Hasn't it always “re 
belled” against the older generation at least to the extent 
of privately thinking its ways come But hasn’t it, as it 
gained the maturity of the thirties and forties, been able to 
discount the superficialities of its own youthful period and 
find the lasting values in the generation of its parents? 


7 7 4 
We Hope to Have a Steady Flow of Them 
lo the Editors of The InFanrry JourNnatr 


Sirs 
Glad you are printing more articles on small unit tactics 
and leadership 
LIEUTENANT COLONEI 
Fort Benning, Ga 


Dieppe—Correction 
To the Editors of The INFantry JourNat 


Sirs 

rhe story published in The Journat on Dieppe is a very 
good one. | have heard the story from the lips of Ross Munro, 
who landed on the beach as a CP writer. I also am a personal 
friend of Private Leslie Taylor, one of forty-six of the Essex 
Scottish that returned from Dieppe. Taylor has told his story 
many times for groups at my suggestion. 

The error in your story is the date—the raid was made on 


August 19, 1942—Wednesday—not the 14th as in your story. 





i 
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Another thing that I feel you left out was that « 
standing fact which came out of Dieppe (and every man » 


turned from Dieppe bears this out ) was the fine leaders} 
had from their officers and NCOs. | would also have me; 
tioned Lieutenant Colonel Cecil Merritt, VC. One man tol 
me * the colonel sure had guts.” A man in his ea; 
thirties, son of the late Major Cecil Merritt and nephew of ; 
late Major Gordon Tupper, both of whom fell at the . 
Battle of Ypres, Canada’s first great battle of World 
thev were of the 16th Battalion 

Yours for VICTORY, 

Hu 

Detroit, Michigan 


High Hopes 
lo the Editors of The INFANTRY JouRNAI 
Sirs: 

I have read through several back issues of your 
and find it exceptionally stimulating, informative and | 
provoking. | am entering my subscription with high | 
a year's good reading, thinking and learning. 

\VIATION ( 


Concentrated Hell 
lo the Editors of The INFANTRY JouRNAI 
Sirs: 

I have been reading The Journat ever since I hav 
a GI. When I enlisted, 1 had the usual misconception 
OCS that the “Cadet” seems to possess. What he doesn’t 
to realize is that we OCs, having been Gls for at k 
months, and in many cases, such as mine, for a year or 
will have a darn good knowledge of our men’s reactions 

In this same issue, you had an article mentioning th 
tance of a platoon leader knowing and understanding |} 
West Point, VMI, and The Citadel barred, it is my cont 
that no one is fit to lead a platoon, unless he has been 

\s a parting shot, if he thinks his four years at military 
are tough, he ought to take a small dose of the concentrat 
hell we get at Benning. 

I remain a firm admirer of the Army’s best FM. 

Yours sincerely, 
OFFICER CaNpbID 

Fort Benning, Ga. 


Started As a Private 


lo the Editors of The INFANTRY JouRNaI 


Sirs: 
Will you ple: ise send me two reprints of Major James \\ 
ner Bellah’s “This Platoon Will .,” as you have so ki 


offered in the May issue. By the way, my sincere compliment 


‘ 


to The Journal for a bang-up magazine every month. | star 
reading it as a private w hen I was a member of the c1 
11th Infantry in 1934. I enjoy it more and more an 
me greatly as a platoon leader now. 
Sincerely, 
Seconp LreuTEeNanrt, Infantry 


































Our literate cocktail-hour tacticians stand to receive as much as $10.00 for their contributions 


to this department. However, the price for those “dashed off” with scant consideration for the 
rules of composition and rhetoric will continue to hover around the $3.00 minimum. Cerebrations 
should be held to four or five hundred words and should be submitted double- spaced. They will 
not be acknowledged or returned. If accepted, you will hear from the paymaster in due course. 
Inquiries as to the fate of those not published within six months should be addressed to the janitor. 
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| Haven’t a Thing to Wear” 
ivs the naive and literal-minded little soldier, for the 
seventeen years | have been laboring under the mis 


ypprehension that the idea of a uniform was so everybody 


dress alike. I could take 


Being of flexible mentality, 


pink slacks in my stride, and swallowed the garrison cap 


> Service Cap controversy without choking. 
But these summer uniforms! Cotton. 
sted. Palm Beach. ¢ 


Some with blouses 


Gebardine. Tropical 
‘ombination rayon and teca 
all right, and 
caps. Ditto caps for slacks and shirts. I’m rusty on 


wot 

s teca? coats 

but the possible combinations and permutations 

must make the bird who wrote the dictionary definition of 
niform” spin sever: 11 thousand rpm in his grave. 

It might be pretty, and it might give an officer a chance 


\W his indiv idu: lity but it aint uniform. 


CapTain LEGRE! 


Southpaw Shooting 


\ll right-handed men should fire the rifle from the left 
nded position. For right-handed men the right hand is the 
Therefore, the 
right hand and arm should be given the task of aligning and 


gest and most sure in its movements. 


g the sights to secure proper sight picture. It's a 
The majority 
ht-handed men will find that their left eve is the master 


n that requires strength and rigidity. 
nd therefore, it should be used in observing the sight 
e. One of the common causes of flinching is know] 

dge of when the piece is about to be fired. If the trigger 
is done with the left hand fewer thought-action 


ls are overcome in training and a less sensitive mem 


ber of the body is employed. This will aid in overcoming 
f the tendency to flinch 
lrained right-handed rifle shooters will find that in firing 


rst clip left-handed, that although they feel as awk- 
1 cow on roller skates their score will exceed ninety 
nt of the they make firing right 
Recruits learn more rapidly and achieve higher 
than if taught to right-handed in the first 


average score 


shoot 


v or all of the fore ‘going Is of merit why is it that 


+} 
he right-handed position was adopted and used? The 


inswer is that the stronger arm was used not to fire the 


weapon but to carry a useless and weighty incumbrance 
the ei ; 





e) until the time came to fire it. Then it was easier 


“i* &® G&G @® © ® @& &G& & *& ® 


and quicker to raise the rifle to the right shoulde I and place 


it in hiring position 
Henry Kaiser builds more ships taster bec 1uISs¢ he did not 


know how it should be done 


IcoNocLASsTIcC [ANK-BusTER 
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Anti-Southpaw Shooting 


Praise Allah that in his own he ld OUI he retic tank buster 


uses no such SC rewball training me thods as he would impose 


on the poor hard working Doughboy! T O he consistent he 
} 


would train his drivers by naving the m Cross their legs, 


foot and the brake with 
their left. The heretic tank-buster also probably pre fers the 


pushing the clutch with the right 


old traversing gear on the 37mm because the job « | turning 


one wheel one Way and another wheel inother Way while 


pushing the trigger in yet another direction is gual inteed 
to keep a gunner’s mind off the question: “When is the 
damned thing going off? 

It hardly seems necessary to discuss seriously the “theory” 


of our iconoclastic friend, but a few facts may be pointed 


out 
lhe right eve, not the left eve is the master eve of 
most right handed shooters 
All our weapons are built for right handed us 


WW 


Most men will carry their rifle in the right hand 


most of the time. The split second ’s Saving In time which 


results from placing the gun to the right shoulder for firing 


has meant saving the life of many a man 


+ Flinching is almost always caused by bad coaching 


and poor basic training. A few men will always flinch just 


wa re Ww men will alwavs break nto a cold SW \ he n ther 


get under the wheel of a Cal Phe inswer 1n both cases 


them another job to do. Any company 


which ha 


fundamentals of 


is the same—give 


bedeviled by flinchers is, however, a company 


not been properly trained in the mall 


arms marksmanship. The cure lies better training in 


fundamentals—not in freak methods. 
(5) Despite what we tell recruits, the really good shot 


always knows when his rifle is going to fire. He just doesn’t 


worry about it. Long experience has proven to him that the 


gun won't hurt him so long as he holds it properly Know 
ing this, he doesn’t flinch, 
wants to know when the piece will discharge 


does know and 


That prob 


though he 


ably sounds like heresy but any old rifleman who really 
knows how to train riflemen will privately confess that the 


_——_> — 


es 
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“don't know when it's going off” doctrine is to get recruits 
over the first hundred rounds or so and is just so much 
blarney to the guy who wins the Wimbledon or knocks a 
tank commander out of his pulpit at 800 yards. 

After troops have been taught to shoot in the way 
which comes easiest Cusually right-handed), it would be a 
fine idea to teach them to shoot from the other shoulder so 
as to be able to take maximum advantage of cover—but few 
troops in wartime learn to shoot as thorough experts from 
one shoulder, so this refinement would probably always 
have to be limited to Regular divisions in peacetime. 


RicHtTis1 


So Much Flapdoodle 


I'll go along with Captain Staff N. Halyard [Cerebra 
tions, June INFaANrry JournNAL] when he says we should 
give every man a good start in his military service but I do 
take issue with his thought that the bands should play, the 
flags should flutter and the Selectees should parade down 
Main Street as they set out on, what he calls, “their Great 
\dventure.” 

The Veterans of Foreign Wars in my midwestern city, in 
a laudable and understandable burst of patriotic sentiment 
back in 1940 and early 1941, decided that every Selectee 
in our community should be honored. When the local 
board announced that a certain number of men from the 
community would leave for induction on a certain date, 
the special VFW committee would plan a dinner of town 
bigwigs and each Selectee received through the mails a 
nicely printed invitation to attend. Those dinners were 
dismal failures. The embryonic soldiers simply didn’t feel 
as self-sacrificing and as heroic as the well-meaning toast 
master and spe ~akers made them out. Even well-intentioned 
humorous anecdotes by speakers who retained ribald mem 
ories of 1917-18 flopped. The truth is the new generation 
of soldiers just doesn’t care for ostentatious ceremony. 

Somewhere, somehow, and I haven't seen an explanation 
vet from students of the American temper, we, as a people, 
have lost interest in patriotic ceremony. Perhaps it is be 
cause our enemies, in the days of their preparations, made 
so much of these same techniques. Maybe more than a 
decade of newsreels showing goose-steeping Nazis, “Duce” 
shouting Ities, and emperor lovi ing Japs has made us classify 
all patriotic show as silly, slightly indecent flapdoodle. 

I don’t think we've lost anything. Americans who may 
have gone down back alleys to get to the railroad station and 
induction centers have proven that they can be superior to 
the enemy on the field of battle. That’s what counts. 

Corporat HEELCLICKER. 
a @ 


Knee Mortar, M1, GI, USA 


So the war correspondent wants to know if our Army 
has anything as good as what he calls the Jap “leg thrower”? 

meaning, of course, the Jap grenade thrower, M10. Tell 
him yes, we have, and a much better weapon it is, weigh- 
ing only twelve pounds. 

It's the 60mm. mortar tube sans base plate and bipod and 
fired by one man. It’s been done, found effective, and be- 
fore this appears in print it may be that the Japs have 
felt its results. 


Normally it’s fired from a sitting position. The 
man sits down facing his target and pounds the S|} 
projection of the mortar into the ground between 


to seat it. His legs are extended with his feet wel! par 
and his heels are dug in. His knees are turned int hol 


the mortar tube. His left hand holds the tube we! 
from the muzzle to permit the tube to slide throus 
sinks during firing. Ammunition is kept close to h 
hand. One important point: His head is held we 
from the muzzle blast. 

Two other positions are also possible: a reclining 


+ (To clear muzzle cover) 


Tie clove hitch on tube and 
cover with adhesive tape 


With spherical projection ap 
proximately one inch in the 
ground, the selected knot should 
be held on the ground, with the 


string approximately vertical 








” 
ao 


Four knots to 
give angles of 
92° oo 73°77 #1 i] 








with the tube propped across one knee, and a pron 


sition which is difficult but can be used if the mortar n 


be fired from an exposed spot. 


How about accuracy and a method of judging elevati 


Fasten a cord approximately three and one-half inches f1 


the muzzle and let it fall vertically to the ground as show! 
in the illustration. The four knots at the ground end of t 


cord are to help you judge elevation until through pract 
you can do this by instinct. 


To set up a range table for firing this one-man mort 
the mortar is set up in the conventional manner wit th bas 
plate and bipod. The sight is set at the angles shown in t! 
figure and the four knots are tied in the cord at the prop 


places. The following is an approximate range tabl 


Rance TABLE 


Range Charge Knot 
200 0 | 
250 0 2 
300 0 3 
400 0 4 
400 I 
500 l 2 
600 | 3 
800 l 4 


Of course, when firing from uneven ground the differen 


in elevation of the ground at the base of the m 


dor 
and the ground where the string falls must be considere® 
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ring the range. Interpolations can be made between 
or intermediate ranges. The heaviest charge to be 
ep, . ‘harge 1; anything heavier will drive the tube too 
art i ) the ground. 
old fire from the sitting position the mortarman esti 
wn his range and prepares the charges on the number of 
he wishes to use. Then he sets the tube at the ap 
ite elevation by the use of his cord, gets into posi 
id jerks the safety pin from the round with his right 
ind drops it dow n the muzzle. He can correct his 
by pushing or pulling the muzzle with his left hand 
succeeding shots 
electing his position the mortarman must make sure 
he ground is free from rocks that would damage the 
cal projection of the mortar. If he must fire from 
ground the projection can be wrapped in burlap or 
If the ground is extremely soft or even swampy he 
e his tin he it as a base plate, or even a notched log 01 





Our one-man mortar team never shoots at less than two 
ed yards because the space within that area is taken 
More 
ver, the two hundred yards makes it fairly certain that he 
n't conk his buddies with three pounds of domestic HE. 
Une man can Carry the mortar by means of the standard 
rying strap with the muzzle cover on, and up to ten shells 
In an improvised bag. The total weight of this load is only 
forty-two pounds, and a soldier can’ walk a long ways with 
this load if necessary. If more ammunition is needed he'll 


- turally need help. 


I by the rifle oren< idiers and he and bombers. 


CoLONEL KNEEDMORTAR. 
1 7 7 


lime, Space and Control Points 
at 


Division Headquarters has informed us that another 
giment has priority on the crossing road and will be using 
fi ch 436 between 1100 and 1230 hours. Since that road 
block is the first critical point along our route, we will 
tablish our first control point at that crossroad.” 
(he new S-3 was leaning over the colonel’s desk, ex 
plaining his first plan to move the regiment by motor. 
‘Our first control point will be at “the first critical point, 
the colonel mumbled to himself as he studied his new 
i ' officer's plans. 
a \fter a silence, with the anxious S-3 shifting his weight 
oon from one nye to the other and the colonel running through 
pe the plans, the colonel looked up. 
Maj jor, if I called a meeting of the staff at 2000 hours 
vening, would you wait until you reached my tent be- 
king at your watch to see e if you were early or late?” 
‘NO sir. Of course not, sit 
\ hy?’ , 
‘Be 1use it would be too late to do anything 
| waited until I reached your tent, sir.” 
What is a control point, major?” 
\ place where time and space factors of a movement 
ked and corrected if possible.” 


about it if 


l ju want to move that control point now, major?” 
"Yes, sir. I think we should place that control point at 

ten miles this side of the roadblock to allow time and 
‘pace to correct any snafu timing. I should have realized 










CEREBRATIONS 


“Nothing to be ashamed of, major 
cent of the staff officers do it the first time, 
see Stukas work on their column after it has been jammed 
up at a crossroads block, they never do it again.’ 


Seventy-five pet 
but once they 


LIEUTENANT LocisTiIcs 


Orientation 


I would like to add a refinement to Private 
cerebration [INFANTRY JouRNAL, March 
discovered Cassiopeia. This refinement isn’t original with 
me, in fact I dug it out of the British Field Manual, Note 
on Map Reading, an excellent book = in Ottawa by 
Edmond Cloutier, “Printer to the King’s Most 
Majesty.” In this — point, it seems clearer to follow 
than our own FM 21-26: Advanced Map and Aerial Phot 
graph Reading. 

Polaris is not exactly fixed at true north and due to the 


Levinson 
in which he re 


Excellent 


daily rotation of the earth describes an apparent circ le of ap 
proximately two degrees radius about true north, crossing 
the true meridian twice each day and twice reac hing points 
two degrees east and two degrees west of the meridian 
[his variation is neither visible nor important to the naked 
eye, but if instruments are used a two-degrec error is con 
siderable and possibly dangerous. 

The British manual lists two ways of determining when 
Polaris is in the meridian and therefore giving a true north 
hearing 

The first is when a line from Polaris to a point midway 
between the last two stars in the “handle” of the Dipper 1S 
vertical. The second is when a line from Polaris to a point 
midway between the two stars which form the first strok 
of the W in Cassiopeia is vertical. 

Depending on the time of night and the time of year 
Cassiopeia or the Dipper will be on top. This method 
perfectly valid in all cases, whether one constellation is on 
top or another is. One word of caution: When Cassiopeia 
is above, it appears more like an M than a W, and therefor 
the vertical line must reach a point midway between th« 
two Stars that form the last stroke of the M. 

Using this method, an accurate true north bearing should 
be possible at 


weather permitting. An issue prismatic compass is pertec tly 


least once, and perhaps twice, each night 
satisfactory for this purpose. 


Corporat Joun Ranpoienu 


Platoon Sergeants 

In the March Inranrry JourNat, | read an interesting 
ind a provocative article, “This Platoon Will,” by Major 
James W. Bellah. The article gives quite an awesome r 


capitulation of the responsibilities of platoon leaders. But 
yf 


the placing of those responsibilities and the assumption 
them are two quite different things. 

I’m a corporal in a rifle-company weapons pl itoon. I've 
been in the Army over two years and for eleven month: 
have been overseas. I pride myself on being an observant 
chap, and I'd like to submit a few observations concerning 
the direction and control of platoons. 

In my opinion, based on battle experience, the platoon 
sergeant bosses the platoon. Being an enlisted man, he 


—_ —_—_—_———_—_— — 
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lives, drills, works, and fights with his men. He knows 
their weaknesses and strengths; they know his. 

Because of ofhcer shortages, both in training camps and 
overseas, platoon sergeants lead platoons. Platoons have 
entered combat over here without a platoon leader. The 
sergeants have stepped into the breach, and have distin 
guished themselves in many cases. I’ve noticed that when 
our skipper wants a real job done, he calls directly for his 
platoon sergeants. 

Ofhcers are constantly being replaced and transferred, 
and even the ofhcer who will take time to learn to know his 
men seldom has the time to do it. Platoon sergeants, on 
the other hand, usually remain with their outfits. The four 
platoon sergeants in my outfit have been with this company 
for at least a vear and a half. 

Consequently, the most familiar voice of authority is 
that of the platoon sergeant. In combat, the men recognize 
his voice as the voice of command. They should. He’s been 
bellowing at them, praising them, remonstrating with 
them for two years. 

So far I've seen few officers who possessed the stamina, 
toughness, and sheer drive, if you will, of our platoon ser- 
geants. [his is because the platoon sergeants, in the absence 
of a platoon leader, keep on their jobs—be it in training, on 
the march, in the field, or in — —day after day. 

Perhaps my observations are faulty, and perhaps my 
organization is unique. | sitet hope so. But it remains 
that one of the strongest impressions I’ve received in the 
Army is of the true importance of platoon ae lr 
They're vital men in every sense of the word. So let's give 
them a little more recognition as such, and give a hearty 
slap on the back to the real “whip” of the platoon, the pla 
toon sergeants 

Corporat H. Norrsincer. 


Suggestion Box 
When I was a 


wav an enlisted man could anonymously bring his ideas 


private | always felt there should be some 


to the attention of those who were higher up the military 
ladder, without having to go through channels and the 
consequent possibility of receiving a rebuke from someone 
in the process. Certainly many an excellent idea is stifled 
by a perhaps well-meaning but unwise sergeant. 

Later when a corporal I was selected by my detachment 
commander to write a weekly column of detachment news 
for the camp paper. In scouting around for news a lot of the 
boys mentioned to me things they would like to see 
changed. And they had plenty of good ideas. Our com 
pany commander was always ready to accept suggestions 
from anyone. But it was almost impossible to get permis 
sion trom our hist sergeant to see him. I mentioned in my 
column that I thought it would be a good idea to have a 
suggestion box, and almost before the ink on that issue was 
dry, I found such a box in our day room. 

Here is an example of the type of problem solved by the 
suggestion box. The same small group of men was drawing 
KP duty from four to five days each week, while most of 
the other privates never drew it at all. Day after day the 
same names appeared on the duty roster and there was con 
siderable grumbling. And with good reason. For it appeared 





that our first sergeant was getting even with some of the 
men he did not like. Our detachment commander (id no, 
know a thing about it, since, with all his adminis:ratiye 
duties, he did not have time to check such detai ; Kp 
lists. He didn’t know until he received an anonymous not 


Ote 








in the suggestion box one day complaining about 





viously unfair treatment some of the men were 1 





Then he took immediate action and that same da 





vates were placed on the list in rotation. 





So much for the suggestion box from the stand 





the enlisted man. Since I’ve been at my new stati: 





been in personnel work. Some fifty enlisted 
WAACs work in my departme nt. 


sugge stion box, 





Recz lling th it 





I decided to try it in our personn 





Though it he iS for in oper ation only a relatively sh 






it has been extremely helpful and a decided succ« 





Some of the prob lems pre sented may not be of 
portance but still they should not be over tlooked i 
little things that so often determine high or low mora 
among our soldiers. T hese are typical problems th it re che ] 








my 64 via the suggestion box: 





5 Jessop, * someone wrote, “should be ina ted toa 





sighd, rank. He works elbow to elbow with serg 
staff sergeants, does the same work, but still hice remal! 
in his present grade some four months. He is most desen 







ing.” That comment was true. Yet Jessop, who worl 
faithfully and hard, was a very quiet lad. In the hustk 






bustle of the office, one almost forgot he was even 
building. Immedi: itely steps were take n to see it 1 
possib Thy to promote him. 






Another note complained of the inability of enlisted mer 






to obtain shoe ration coupons on the post. Though we we 





not ab le to remedy the situation, a typewritten note 





titled “The Suggestion Box Answers Back,” and post 





our bulletin lead made an explanation. 





Paper drinking cups for the office workers was 





idea presented through the box. And a chance to hav 





little time off once in a while when civilian stores wer 





open was presented and acted upon favorably! 





Certainly the presence of the suggestion box complin 





the enlisted personnel tremendously. Its mere existenc 





a day room or headquarters ofhice advertises to the 





auxiliaries that the commanding oflhicer is interested 






them and their personal prob Jlems. By not only tolerat 





but urging anonymous notes, a priv. ate or noncomn 





officer is not afraid of bei ‘ing thought a n apple polist 4 


being jumped on for making a suggestion. So anonymity 






a most important factor. 





The box should be padlocked so that there is a ¢ 
to all that the commanding officer is the only on: 
read notes slipped through the slot. 
The bex should be kept near a door or a pl 
large numbers of enlisted personnel pass frequent!) Wit 








the box easily accessible, a soldier can deposit his 
without fear of detection. But it is otherwise if the sug 
gestion box is in the orderly room right beside the desk 
the first sergeant or where the company comn 

see someone approaching it. Theaters, railroads 






the larger, successful corporations long ago 
suggestion box. The Army might well do likew 
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Gas Warfare Fully Covered 
GAS WARFARE. By Brigadier General Alden H. Waitt. 


ora Washington: The Inranrry Journat, 1943. 266 Pages; 
[Ilustrated; $.25. 


hed I 


General Waitt's Gas Warfare is the most complete Ameri- 
t on the subject in a single volume. One of the earliest 
ibers of the Chemical Warfare Service, the author has 

constant student of new forms of gas warfare through 

esen ut the two decades between the wars, and he is therefore one 


the principal authorities on chemicals warfare in our 


One especial merit of the book is that the author constantly 
eavors to keep reasonably clear of the technical language 
s specialty. He makes steady use of simple abbreviations 
ther than the long and strange sounding chemical names of 
different gases. In a number of other texts, including some 
the official ones, it often seems as if the “chemistry” comes 
e, ¢ efore the “warfare” in the minds of those who compose 
m. Not so in Gas Warfare. 

s Warfare also goes into the uses of gas in war—the tactical 
During the Twenties and Thirties there were reasons of 
ave 4 why we played down these matters in our Army. Despite 
ina the plainly proven facts of gas warfare in the First World War 
effect that the percentage of recoveries from gassing 
xtremely high, the American public and the world at 
rge has shrunk from the whole conception of using gas in 
Toward the middle Thirties, however, the folly of neg 
ting instruction in the tactical uses of gas was fing illy realized 
d from then on these matters wer« taught, not only to mem- 
. ers of the Regular Army but to Reserve officers through Ex- 
sion Courses—but always prefaced by the statement that it 

policy to use gas in war except in retaliation. 
i The 
have used gas in our battles can, it seems to me, be taken 
ble preparatory propaganda toward the use of gas by 
enemies. Certainly neither we nor our Allies can relax our 

redness as to gas for a moment. 


ceasional accusation now coming from the Axis that 


the best means for any Army man or alert civilian 
1imself thoroughly up to date on gas warfare is this 
ook of General Waitt’s. It stands out far above all others in 
ielc. It contains the latest released information on Axis 
gases and our own, and is throughout a readable compre 


. In addition to this Fighting Forces Series reprint edition 
~~ M re is also available in the original full-sized edition 


published by Duell, Sloan & Pearce. See the booklist at the 
‘nd Of this magazine.—Eprror. > 










Che English 
THE ENGLISH PEOPLE. By D. W 


Brogan New York 


\lfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1943. 295 Pages; Index; $3.0 


It is our common American habit to generalize about for 
eign people. Sometimes it seems as if we do this even more 
about the I nelish than about the people of any other nation 
We do it all the time, cocksure that every inhabitant of some 
other country is “a typical Englishman, a typi il Russian, 


and so on. The fact is that the people of anv other nation are 


as different among themselves as the people in America, th 
people who live in our barracks or in our block 

There are fat ones, lean ones, and medium-built on 
There are mean ones, fine ones, and in-between ones. [here 


are dumb ones, brilliant ones, and men that have ordinary, 
average brains. There are leaders and led, and some not « ipa ble 
of leading who, will, even so, not be led. There are men of 
courage, milquetoasts, and men who are sometimes brave and 
sometimes cowardly. There are men whose minds are serene, 
men whose minds are ill, and men in all degrees of mental 
health between the two. There are all kinds of people In every 
nation, but it isn’t our habit to think so. And for that matter 
it isn't the habit of other people to think so. That's one of the 


he middle of a war right nov 


main reasons we re in t 
It is also a fact that the life in other countri just as com 
plicated, just as confused, just as different, taking one section 


America. We don't find this out 


most of us, until we have to go and live in another count: 


with another, as it is here in 


And even then a lot of us don’t try to find it out 
[hese are some of the reasons for welcomin uch wok 


as The English People, for Mr. Brogan keeps these common 


but disregarded facts in mind as he writes. There have been a 
lot of books during the past two o1 three vears written to draw 
us closer, we and our allies across the Atlantic. Some of these 
have been fine and heart-warming, some of them little mor 
than the sentimentalities of Americans who have become more 
accustomed to the English ways of living than their own 
Some of them have taken us into the hearts and minds of the 
I nglish people, some of them have only shown us a patchy 
superficial picture ol them. None of them has dug into the 


structure of English life and institutions to show us the highly 
complicated why of the principal sides of England one-quarter 
so well and thoroughly as D. W. Brogan in The English 
People. Mr. Brogan only generalizes where generalizations are 
fairly safe, and that means only once in a considerable whil 
The rest of the time he keeps busy showing us the ins and 
outs of English religion, English education, England as a de 
mocracy, the Empire, India, and so on, though naturally he 


cannot cover all these big topics with full adequacy in a single 
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The English People 


By W. D. BROGAN 


A pertinent book crammed with facts about a peo- 
ple we may not know as well as we think. 


$3.00 





Masters of Mobile Warfare 
By COLONEL ELBRIDGE COLBY 


Three studies of three great commanders 
borough, Frederick and Napoleon. 


$2.00 


Marl- 





The Waaes 


By NANCY SHEA 


The development and organization of the Women’s 
Army Auxiliary Corps. Director Oveta Culp Hobby 
contributes a foreword. 


$2.50 





Sound Off 
(THE ARMY’S BOOK OF ARMY SONGS) 


Every company or equivalent unit should have a 


copy. 
$3.50 





Insignia of the Services 


By CAPTAIN PAUL BROWN 


An illustrated book of insignia of the Army, Navy, 
and Marine Corps. 


$1.75 





Blitz French 


By GEORGES NICOT 
A useful book of “action” French. 


T5¢ 


Easy Malay Words and Phrases 


By MARIUS A. MENDLESEN 


A handbook to the language common to the East 
Indies and British Malaya. 


$1.00 
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book of ordinary size. But he does cram in so much 

fact that you will finish each chapter, if you are the « 

run of book-reading American, with a sense of at las 
some real idea of English education, English religion 
on. In fact, you're likely to feel somewhat ashamed at re \\izi; 
how little you did know about these things before \ 
what he has to say. 

Mr. Brogan’s chapter on “The English at War,” 9 

is, it seems to me, could be much longer. The Army, 
“has never been taken with sufficient seriousness. | 
rather than its intellectual qualities have been stres 
victories won with the odds on the side of the victors 
ject of good generalship, are less popular than victo 
against the odds. Getting there ‘fustest with the most 
be a motto worthy of American or other foreign gen 
in the confused image of war that does duty for h 
the English mind, it is not how the deeds that won the 
were done” that counts. 

[his attitude, continues the author, “reflects the uncon 
scious arrogance of a country that could afford a good deal 
military inefliciency because it was an island—and ife 
guarded island. ” ‘This was why, as in America, the Am 
‘was not part of the nation as the French Army was, stil! 
the armature of the whole state as the Prussian Army 
Until the First World War, indeed, the professional a1 
in no way representative of the English people. 

But when that war ended “the first desire of the millions of 
citizen-soldiers was to get back to civil life as fast as they cor 
and again contact between the soldier and the publ 
broken. “Less than ever was soldiering a career that could 
peal to the intelligent young man who had no emotional | 
toward it—and to admit such an emotional bias was t 
yourself down a gangster, a sadist, or a fool. The old view of the 
honor of the profession of arms seemed dead. 

“It was inevitable then that only the most conser 
minds were attracted to the Army. Prospects in it were | 
bright. Had the last war not been fought to end war? End 
peacetime preparations for a most unlikely eventuality, a sp 
of service in the tropics, made only mildly interesting by 
feeble Burmese rebellion, retirement on not very handson 
pensions in early middle age—these were the prospects offer 
to the would-be officer. There might indeed have been n 
ficers at all, but for the survival in many otherwise cult 
breasts of the old bias in favor of the soldier’s career being po: 
sibly the most brilliant of all. And in addition to those w! 
took Dr. Johnson’s view of the matter, there were enoug 


families where the Army was a tradition, as the pulpit h 
been among the New England Brahmins, or where the socia 
prestige of the officer counted to tip the scale against the Englis 
equivalent of selling bonds or insurance or entering 
law firm. 

“It would have been idle to expect of officers 
a ready welcome for all modern ideas. If they had been opene 


to all the winds of current doctrine, they would have been 
least as tempted to leave the Army altogether as 
modernize it or themselves. When the intellectual 1 te 
to military matters, it was to quote Clemenceau to th¢ effect 
that war was too serious a matter to leave to soldiers 1 ther 
to leave it to soldiers. 

“Interest in military matters was confined to th 
of military science to staying on the defensive and « nning 
wars without very much blood and tears. , 

Well, Mr. Brogan goes on like that for a numb page 
though not for enough to suit me, and when he | 4 you 


do feel that you know far more about this war and 
part in it, than you did when you began. 
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uly 
nt as | have said, the same with the book as a whole. At 
in it seems to me, Mr. Brogan is a bit too ready in his con- 
ng cl] but not one conclusion does he give without first 
ly | up a number of facts about the English, the greater part 
ring h are not familiar facts to most Americans. The reading, 
read | dying, of The English People by any number of our own 
and soldiers will be a big help toward a closer inter- 
| understanding. 
tot .% 
Spy and Counter-spy 
WHAT YOU SHOULD KNOW ABOUT SPIES AND 
SABOTEURS. By Will Irwin and Thomas M. Johnson. 
New York: W. W. Norton & Company, 1943. 227 Pages; 
Index; Illustrated; $2.50. 
Y So much tripe has been written about espionage, so many 
npire spies have been over-dramatized, that a level-headed description 
of this always fascinating side of war is most welcome. More- 
_— over, these two authors are highly competent writers, both with 
=e a long list of informative, interesting books behind them. In 
roma this new book they have, as we could expect of both Mr. Irwin 
a and Mr. Johnson, given us plenty of facts and left out all the 
7 hooey 
There are naturally many inside current facts about spies 
and counter-spies that it is not permissible to speak of at all 
and that cannot be publicly known, it is probable, for many 
ms decades yet. Indeed, as these authors say, many activities in this 
on special field are never known, never released. Some loyal 
. citizen, either of the uniformed services or not, may perform a 
Id most vital job of secret activity in behalf of his country and 
ub never divulge a breath concerning it as long as he lives. And 
rr certainly the authorities have no reason, in many Cases, ever 
of the to release any information about certain work of espionage or 
counter-espionage. This is but one of the many sides of their 
a subject which the authors cover. 
~“< The book opens with a general chapter entitled “The Secrets 
ndl of Secret Service.” These secrets, as the reader will find, are 
ic almost one hundred per cent matters of common sense. The 
> y general rules of espionage work, instead of following the meth- 
offer ods hinted at in the comic strips, are those followed by such 
ag painstaking and thorough bodies as the FBI. But though the 
‘va work is far from being the lurid type of spying for which 
a . pee Hari was famous, it nevertheless contains much of the 
of. dramatic. 
a These things are well brought out in chapters entitled “The 
he Spy: Who and What He Is,” “The Spy: What He Does and 
- 4 How,” “The Spy in America Today: Espionage,” and “The 
ee Spy Hunt: Counter-Espionage.” Here there is a good deal 
stipe about the FBI methods and the methods used by the principal 
ited agencies and some of the agents of Germany, Japan, the Com- 
A munist Party, and others. These pages are full of actual case 
8 ; histories and it is very evident that the authors have received 
= a help from expert sources. 
= The chapter on sabotage clearly outlines the possible meth- 
$l ods of our enemies. The chapter given to Army and Navy in- 
es ect telligence, while necessarily brief, places these activities in 
. es their correct relationship to the war. Of combat intelligence 
—" the authors say, “Americans and British have found that where 
the shooting is the artifices of espionage so famed in film and 
or fable are often less effective than the equally fascinating but 
ya little-known battlefield detective work that forms a part of 
" combat intelligence. This work, and all intelligence work, re- 
+ equires very special people of very special talent.” The extent 
8 be of the military and naval intelligence in the present war is 


indicated by the following passage: “Military and naval intelli- 
gence now receive some 250,000 communications daily. In 
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Our Soldiers Speak: 1775-1918 $3.50 
Edited by WILLIAM MATTHEWS and 
DIXON WECTER 

From letters, diaries, and memoirs of the common 
soldier of all our wars, the authors have compiled an 
account which portrays the whole life of American 
soldiers in time of war. 





With Sherman to the Sea $2.25 


The Journal of Theodore F. Upson, an Indiana sol- 
dier who was a scout in Sherman’s army. It is a sim- 
ple, unaffected story of a soldier at war. 





Bombs Away 


By JOHN STEINBECK 


The story of the bomber crew as told by a fore- 
most American writer. 


$2.50 





Our Armed Forces 35¢ per copy 


(Four for $1.00) 


A valuable description of the Armed Forces of the 
United States prepared with the official assistance of 
the War and Navy Departments for the Office of 
Education of the government for use in secondary 
schools. 





Army Talk 
By COLONEL ELBRIDGE COLBY 


The slanguage of the soldier and where it came 
from makes this familiar dictionary of soldier speech 
a book you'll enjoy going through time and again. 


$2.00 





Three swell “two-bit” books— 
Pocket History of the U.S. | 





Pocket Book of War Humor |... 25¢ each 
See Here, Private Hargrove j 
The Army Life $1.75 


By WO E. J. KAHN, JR. 


Lightly humorous, but penetrating essays on the 
Army by a selectee. 





Nurses in Action 


By COLONEL JULIA O. FLIKKE 


This is the standard book on Army Nurses. It 
traces the history and development of the Corps, 
describes the duties of nurses in hospitals and in ac- 
tion, and describes Army nursing as a career. Well 
illustrated. 


$2.50 
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What You Should Know About: 

SPIES AND SABOTEURS ........... $2.50 
By Will Irwin and Thomas M. Johnson 

RES ENE Se a $2.50 
By Hanson W. Baldwin 

, 0 ES Sar ae ener $2.50 
By Capt. Harvey S. Ford 

pr. Se ge i!) $2.50 


By Hickman Powell 


CO EE EE 
By Capt. John H. Craige 

OUR ARMS AND WEAPONS. ....... $2.50 
By Lt. Col. James E. Hicks 

WARTIME MEDICINE ............. $2.50 
By Lt. Col. Joseph R. Darnall, M.D., and 

V. 1. Cooper 

THE ARMY ENGINEERS ........... $2.50 
By Lt. Col. Paul W. Thompson 

Team Ae Pia .«.......55...... GSB 
By Lt. Col. Harold E. Hartney 

Ee re 


By Fletcher Pratt 


COVERSARY EOIWGD 6 cess d...ss.... $2.50 
By W. D. Binger and H. H. Railey 


SUBMARINE WARFARE 
By David O. Woodbury 


THE SIGNAL CORPS ............... $2.50 
By Harry M. Davis and F. G. Fassett, Jr. 


. .$2.50 





Engineers in Battle 


$1.50 
By COLONEL PAUL W. THOMPSON 


This popular INFANTRY JOURNAL author tells 
the story of his own branch. 





Army Officer’s Netebook 


$1.00 
By COLONEL SIDNEY MORGAN 


Sixty pages of quick reference information, plus a 
handy plastic protractor and blank pages. It will fic 
the average shirt or blouse pocket. 
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peacetime they get more real help from the American Gey 
graphic Society or the Museum of Natural History than from 
all the spies in Hollywood. In wartime they turn to tho sang; 


of professional societies as well as individuals for inforsiation 
about coastal currents, inland topography, soil, underground 
and surface water conditions, from the end of the earth ‘o the 


end of the earth.” The authors are speaking here, of course 
not of combat intelligence, but of the central intel] ivenc. 
activities. 

In their final chapter the authors answer plainly and fore 
fully the question “What can the citizen do about it?” Here j 
especially sound stuff that should be known by every American 
This final chapter tells the reader exactly what to do if he 
thinks he has run across something that ought to be reported 
to headquarters. 

Again let me say that this book is a very good job indeed 
The story of spies and saboteurs, when all that can be told js 
told straight, without fancy and romantic trimmings, is stil] , 
deeply exciting story. And that is what the authors have made 
of their material in What You Should Know About Spies and 
Saboteurs. 


y q 4 
The Need To Make Up Our Minds 


U. S. FOREIGN POLICY. By Walter Lippmann. Boston 
Little, Brown & Company, 1943. $1.25. 


Mr. Lippmann, one of America’s most careful and sincex 
commentators—careful in his facts and sincere in his wish 
increase his readers’ understanding—here discusses concisel\ 
the foreign policy of the United States with emphasis upon 
the lack of such policy for the last forty years. 

We had no clearly defined foreign policy to begin with, he 
says, and that was one of the main things that made the be 
ginning years of our Republic years that were confused and 
difficult. A second war with Britain came in 1812 because we 
had not been able to settle as a united nation upon a polic 
that would have prevented such a war. 

But when Monroe, with the advice of Jefferson and Madison 
enunciated his Doctrine, we at last had an unmistakable policy 
about which the nation was generally agreed. And around 
this policy we successfully oriented for the most part our thought 
concerning the rest of the world until the end of the nineteenth 
century. 

The annquncement of the Monroe Doctrine, Mr. Lippmann 
points out, had for its basis not simply our own belief in ou 
own strength and rights, but also the belief that Great Britain 
would protect us from European encroachment. Monroe be 
lieved this, and so did Jefferson and Madison. In Jeffersons 
words to Monroe, “Great Britain is the nation which can do us 
the most harm of any one, of all on earth, and with her on ow 
side we need not fear the whole world. . . .” And in Madi 
son’s words to Monroe, “. . . with the British power and nay 
combined with our own, we have nothing to fear from the res 
of the world. . . .” President Monroe himself felt likewise, an 
an understanding was reached with Great Britain, an unde! 
standing which was a basis for the Monroe Doctrine but whic’ 
has lasted for a century and a quarter, working, as Mr. Lipp 
mann says, satisfactorily on the whole. 

But our war with Spain took us into a world position of f 
greater breadth than any we had occupied for the preceding 
eighty years. No longer was the Monroe Doctrine the main item 
in our foreign policy, but we continued to act as if there he 
been no change. We took on responsibilities in the distam 
Pacific but, except for Theodore Roosevelt, there was ™ 
American leader for nearly forty years who understood th! 
however peaceful a nation’s foreign policy may be, when " 
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embraces the control of possessions and the defense of interests 
that lie beyond thousands of miles of sea, it must have the 


p to support such commitments. In Mr. Lippmann’s 
w ‘Without the controlling principle that the nation must 
maintain its objectives and its power in equilibrium, its pur- 


poses within its means and its means equal its purposes, its 
commitments related to its resources and its resources ade- 
quate to its commitments, it is impossible to think at all about 
foreion affairs. Yet the history of our acts and of our declara- 
tions in the past fifty years will show that rarely, and never con- 
sistently, have American statesmen and the American people 
been guided by this elementary principle of practical life.” To 
this day, insists the author, we have not been able to form a 
clear foreign policy. 

Mr. Lippmann gives the first half of his book to showing 
the historical facts and the second to a discussion of “the struc- 
ture of the American position.” We have never been able, in 
our entire history, to be completely self-reliant among nations. 
There is no prospect that we can be so when this War is over. 
We have neither the population nor the resources to buck the 
rest of the world alone. The most practical question for the 
United States is: What alliances must “the United States seek 
to form: with what other nations and on what terms?” For the 
only possible conclusion we can draw from our whole past his- 
tory and from the present situation is that “the will of the most 
powerful states to remain allied is the only possible creator of a 
general international order.” The alliance should be, says Mr. 
Lippmann, an alliance between Britain, Russia, and ourselves 
—“the three powerful military states which will emerge victori- 
ous from the present war.” China will logically join these three 
as she reaches a greater stature among the nations. 

Moreover, if we are to take part in such an alliance we can 
only play that part full-grown by deciding upon a clear foreign 
policy that will show our allies as well as the rest of the world 
where we stand, instead of trying to keep on mouthing “the 
ambiguous platitudes with which we have regaled them for the 
past fifty years.” And to play a full-grown part, we must also 
decide to maintain a suitable power of arms to back up our 
policy with relation to the rest of the world. Indeed, thinks 
Mr. Lippmann, “Britain, Russia, America, and China as she 
becomes a great state, cannot remain allies and partners unless 
they use their power, separately and in combination, to main- 
tain liberty through law.” In short, his idea is that the one prac- 
ticable way of policing the world is for the strong nations to 
police their own regions. If this isn’t done, another war is cer- 
tain as death to come. 

The student of military history knows how true it is that 
he thought of domination, the desire to conquer, rises again 
and again. No man can say where it may not rise. That the 
strongest nations should ally themselves together, not for 
‘orld domination but for war prevention and world progress, 
ems to hold more hope for a practical solution than any other 


plan yet proposed. 
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Three Masters 


IASTERS OF MOBILE WARFARE. By Colonel Elbridge 
Colby. Princeton, New Jersey: Princeton University Press, 
1943. 151 Pages; Maps; $2.00. 


In all of his military writing during the past twenty years, 
his American Army author, whether he wrote historically or 
uscussed modern aspects of tactics, has consistently looked to 
ne future. In Masters of Mobile Warfare are three incisive 
dies—of Marlborough, Frederick, and Napoleon. That on 
atlborough won for the author the Toulmin Medal when it 
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Geopolitics: The Struggle for Space 
and Power 
By ROBERT STRAUSZ-HUPE 


Insight and intelligence are brought to bear on a 
little-understood subject. 


$2.75 


America’s Strategy in Worid Politics $3.75 
By NICHOLAS J. SPYKMAN 


A modern treatment of strategy on a wide scale in- 
volving the geography of international politics, trade, 
and armed strength. 


The Background of Our War $2.00 


This material from the oa Orientation Courses 
includes splendid maps and unbiased text. 


German Psychological Warfare $3.00 
Edited by LADISLAS FARAGO 


A summary of the Nazi Army’s use of psychology. 


Axis Grand Strategy $3.75 


This Blueprint of Total War tells what German 
military writers thought about war just before this 
war began. 


$2.75 


Last Train from Berlin 
By HOWARD K. SMITH 
The best reporting on the Nazi since Berlin Diary. 


The Guilt of the German Army $3.50 
By DR. HANS ERNEST FRIED 


An important work for American military men. 


The Impact of War $2.50 
By PENDLETON HERRING 
The finest modern book on our government and 
its military policy. 
Introducing Australia 
By HARTLEY GRATTAN 
An American who knows, describes the land and 
its people. 
Civilian Defense of the U. S. $2.50 
By COLONEL R. ERNEST DUPUY and 
LIEUTENANT HODDING CARTER 


A readable, complete review of a vital task and its 
closely related military operations. 


$3.00 
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PREVENTIVE 
MAINTENANCE 


A Handbook for Army Motor 
Transport Personnel 


Now reduced one-third in price, but still literally 
filled with bright and helpful ideas for the Army 
motor mechanic. It’s authoritative—the material 
comes from Army Motors, the monthly publication 
of the Holabird Ordnance Depot. Slightly smaller 
in size but a much bigger value. Order copies for all 
your mechanics today. It'll help Keep ’em Rolling! 


Now only $1.00 a copy 
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KEEP “EM ROLLING 


A Driver’s Handbook 


This is the handbook the driver doesn’t lay down or 
throw away. It’s sensible, informative, and entertain- 
ing . . . written in soldier language. Distribute 
Keep ‘em Rolling to every driver in your outfit. 


1 to 10 copies: 50¢ each 
11 to 50 copies: 40¢ each 
51 or more copies: 34¢ each 
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DRIVER TRAINING 


A Guidebook for Army Instructors 


Here is the guidebook every motor vehicle driving 
instructor has wanted. In everyday terms all the fac- 
tors involved in selecting and training Army drivers 
are made clear and simple. 


1 to 10 copies: 25¢ each 
11 to 50 copies: 21¢ each 
51 or more copies: 19¢ each 
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was published separately in The Military Engineer. Fron 
these three masters of warfare, surely, commanders and militay 
men in general will draw applicable lessons so long as wars ay. 
fought. Military readers, and civilians whose interest in mij 
tary things is now awakened, would hardly do better than 
proach these three great figures of battlefield and campaig 
through these concise and thorough studies. Colonel Coll 
emphasis throughout is on mobility as in this passage from } 
introduction: “Whether a man commands a small platoon 
tacking a minor enemy post, a major force pushing to secur 
an important point, or a huge army seeking conquest of a larg: 
area, he cannot conquer by fire power alone. He must us 
mobile power, and proper timing is of the essence of succe: 
Each of these commanders, small or large, may learn |eade; 
ship in battle from similar successes of the past. That is 

reason I wrote this book.” 

But, as the author also says, in his final chapter: “Ir is ; 
movement alone which we must watch today in observing th 
events and the progress of the present war. It is the purpose of 
the movement and the accumulated power of the move wh 
are important. As a situation changes, the purpose and 
the move may alter. 

“Marlborough, Frederick, and Napoleon excellently illustra 
these basic factors. Their fields of action may be narrow as 
pared with the world-wide scope of our war today, but in tem 
of relative mobility of means, there is little real difference 
scrutiny of some of their operations points the way to tha 
poise of character, penetration of mind, and strength of 
cision for action which results in successful leadershiy 
ages.” 

This book contains some of the best work of one of the sma 
number of Army men who have written continually over 
long period, both for a military and a general audience o 
readers 
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Army Medical Achievements 


VICTORIES OF ARMY MEDICINE. By Colonel Edgar f 
Hume. Philadelphia; J. B. Lippincott Company, 1943. 25 
Pages; Index; Illustrated; $3.00. 


Colonel Hume has assembled here a large amount of valuable 
historical information on the Medical Department. In common 
with his other works, Victories of Army Medicine is a thoroug) 
job. 

It opens with a history of the Medical Department itse! 
Then follow chapters on the Army Medical Library, the Any 
Medical Museum, and the Army Medical School, and on the 
many special contributions of the Medical Department and s 
members to the general development of the sciences of mete 
orology, anthropology, ethnology, ornithology, surgery, bacten 
ology, and dentistry. 

There are a number of useful tables and an exhaustive 
bibliography in the back of the book, and nearly a hundred ' 
lustrations. Unquestionably, Victories of Army Medicine \s' 
rich account and source book on the subject. 
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PORTRAITS OF OUR PRESIDENTS. By Alfred Pc) 
New York: Hastings House, 1943. 67 Pages; Index; Illus 
trated; $1.50. 


Apparently one of the requirements for a succes ful Pres 
dential candidate is at least a touch of stern command in fC 
appearance. Or maybe the artists and photographers 
it there. This is the well-known Pach collection of p: 
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From Where Shall We Find More Manpower? AAAAY (4) A\A\A\3A\4™ 
nk MANPOWER FOR VICTORY. By John J. Corson. Fore- 
tes by Paul V. McNutt. New York: Farrar & Rinehart, 


fia 299 Pages; Index; Illustrated; $3.00. INFANTRY JOURNAL-PENGUIN 
pai n Corson’s book,” says Paul V. McNutt in his foreword, MILITARY BOOKS 
olby re} 


nts the kind of orderly and systematic thinking that 


m his qi p America most toward the solution of its manpower Some of the nine titles listed below are originals while others 
On at problem. As a student of labor and as former director of the are reprints of standard military books. But each one of them 
secure Ur | States Employment Service he has had the rare oppor- was printed because it would help both soldiers and civilians 
1 large tunity to acquire his ORE Tg of =“ program “ first —, understand war. 

st use r. McNutt continues with an enthusiastic endorsement o ' , 

ucces > :t Mr. Corson has written. Guadalcanal Diary 

leader | agree with Mr. McNutt. Manpower For Victory is by far By RICHARD TREGASKIS 

IS the the best presentation yet written of the whole manpower situ- An hour-by-hour eyewitness account of the invasion 

S ation. The author shows us plainly one thing above all else—that of the Solomons by the U. S. Marines. 

is not manpower is a highly complicated problem, far more compli- : . 

ng the cated and difficult of solution than is generally realized. Americans vs. Germans 

pose of But the book is not merely a presentation of the problem. The battle experiences of six American fighters 
whict The questions “Where will additional manpower be found?” against Germans in World War I. 

wer of and “How can additional manpower be trained?” are asked and 

answered. There is also an excellent chapter on the methods of Modern Battle 

lustrate mobilizing manpower and of allocating it. By COLONEL PAUL W. THOMPSON 

as com Mr. Corson also points out that there has not been a full Actual accounts of the blitzkrieg battles 

n term: solution yet—that actually as his book appears we are reaching : : 
ence. A the most acute stage as regards manpower. Guerrilla W arfare 
rk $a , By BERT LEVY 


; The detailed tricks of guerrilla fighting explained 
p in Wartime Prayer 8 _— 


| PRAYERS FOR PRIVATE DEVOTIONS IN WARTIME. New Ways of War 


Edited and written in part by Dean Willard L. Sperry. New By TOM WINTRINGHAM 
— York: Harper & Brothers, 1943. 64 Pages; Index; 75¢. A new American edition of a forthright book on 
ence ba * a war. 
These prayers,” says Dean Sperry, “gathered from many 
sources, and in part written for these pages, were originally What’s That Plane? 
prepared for use in private devotion, before and after service PE ong ee a 
in church, or at home. But . . . they may quite properly also Pot wn uy et Ja ° att S spottes's BOOK that 
be used in the conduct of public worship.” Most of them are ae PP 
: dgar deeply moving in the beauty of their words and seem bound to Aircraft Recognition 
943. 2 bring comfort wherever they are used. Here is the beginning By R. A. SAVILLE-SNEATH 
of one: “Give me, O Lord, a steadfast heart, which no un- a ee ne ; 
valuable J Orthy thoughts can drag downward; an unconquered heart, sc sere pln Nazi, and Italian planes. 
eae which no tribulation can wear out; an upright heart, which 8 — 


thorough no unworthy purpose may tempt aside.” 
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How the Jap Army Fights 


j : A collection of factual articles from The INFAN.- 
nt ise. HME AND THE ARMY. By Corporal Richard T. Graige. New TRY JOURNAL. 


» Arms ote ‘ “hd : 
ro . . rk eva ‘omnes a. 1943. Illustrated; = | Genghis Khan 
i Corporal Gaige’s description of the average recruit’s experi- By HAROLD LAMB 
go ence at his reception center is far more accurate than that con- The st Os is Gibanne tek 
hacter: gettied in most of the other books on the same experience. It is Pisces . a 
hs the drawings, however, that are the more important part of the 1 to 10 copies: 25¢ each 
— book rather than the text. He uses the technique of drawing 11 to 50 oh 21¢ each 
ane , figures without faces and at first it seemed to me that this $1 or more copies: 19¢ each 
licine is was almost symbolic of a complete loss of individuality. But (Quantity rates are for milits a 
‘ | think my first impression was wrong. Most of Corporal agencies only. Your pA ws or titles.) ; 
aaiges drawings contain many soldier figures and his in- y P 





entiona! lack of facial detail strengthens our impression of the 
group activities he depicts. The drawings are of a high order. 


The Infantry Journal 
‘red Pach There is, however, not much emphasis in the book as a whole y J : arn 

Low: Tilus n war itself. The Infantry <Association’s 

— ar Magazine for Fighting Men 


il 1115 Seventeenth Street, N.W. + Washington 6, D. C. 
ful Pes MMPHORTCUT TO TOKYO. By Corey Ford. New York: 

1d in facil Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1943. 141 Pages; Index; $1.75. 
always pu Wit! 
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the recent development of the war in the Aleutian 


this book makes a particularly timely appearance. AANAAY 
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Modern Library Books 


(Modern Library Titles Are 95¢ Each) 


NAPOLEON. By Emil Ludwig. 
The most stirring one-volume life of an earlier con- 
queror. 


My War WITH THE UNITED STATES. 
By Ludwig Bemelmans. 
A riot of comedy every soldier will cherish. 


THE Goop EarTH. By Pearl Buck. 
An understanding novel of the Chinese. 


Dro. Stories. By Honoré de Balzac. 
Short stories by the great French novelist written in the 
vein of Rabelais. 


EMINENT VICTORIANS. By Lytton Strachey. 


Contains the finest biography of a remarkable soldier— 
Chinese Gordon. 


THE Rep BADGE OF CouraGE. By Stephen Crane. 
An American epic of panic in battle. 
THE THREE MUSKETEERS. By Alexandre Dumas. 
The favorite adventure story of millions. 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF BEN JAMIN FRANKLIN. 
An American classic. 
THE HUNCHBACK OF Notre Dame. By Victor Hugo. 
A great favorite for many years. 
THE COLLECTED SHORT STORIES OF RING LARDNER. 
A sports writer's stories that never have a dull moment. 
Mosy Dick. By Herman Melville. 
An exciting story of a whale. An American classic. 


ToRTILLA FLAT. By John Steinbeck. 
The first success of this contemporary novelist. 


MODERN LIBRARY GIANTS 
(Modern Library Giants Are $1.45 Each) 


War AND Peace. By Leo Tolstoy. 
The greatest war novel ever written. 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. By Thomas Carlyle. 
A great book by a great English historian. 


Les MISERABLES. By Victor Hugo. 
The war chapters of this famous novel tell the full story 
of Waterloo. 


THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 
Every American should be familiar with this book. 


THE Most PoPpUuLAR NovELS OF SiR WALTER SCOTT. 
Military adventure stories of the highest order. 


THE Forty Days oF Musa Dacu. By Franz Werfel. 
The war between the Armenians and Turks; a fighting 
classic. 
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Corey Ford is an able and sometimes amusing writer. H« give, 
us the feel of the long Aleutian chain and of the beginn1gs of 
the war in that hardy region. 
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FORWARD WITH SCIENCE. By Rogers D. Rusk. Ney 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1943. 306 Pages; Index; |] 
lustrated; $3.50. 


An especially well done description of late scient 
velopment and findings. It describes, for example, the « 
microscope with remarkable clearness and without 
cension toward the non-technical reader. Whether you have 
a weakness, as I do, for the well-done book of popular science 
as reading for relaxation, or whether you actually have, 
your first motive, to bring yourself up to date on the d velop. 
ment of science, Forward With Science is a satisfying book 
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A LAYMAN’S GUIDE TO NAVAL STRATEGY. (Second 
Edition.) By Bernard Brodie. Princeton, New Jersey: Prince 
ton University Press, 1943. 291 Pages; Index; $2.50. 


It is good to see a new edition of this excellent book. The 
revision simply incorporates a sizable number of minor change 
which were inevitable in such a book in a time of rapid develop 
ment of naval methods. 

. ¢ fF 


COLLEGE PHYSICS ABRIDGED. By Henry A. Perkins 
New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1943. 593 Pages; Index 
Illustrated; $4.00. 


Despite the abridgment, this college physics contains all the 
basic material needed by the student who wishes to cover the 
subject completely. On the whole it is an example of good 
straight text-book writing, with plenty of clear illustrations 
Cover 450 of them) as well. 
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CRYPTOGRAPHY: Tue Scrence or Secret Warrine. By 
Laurence Dwight Smith. New York: W. W. Norton & 
Company, 1943. 164 Pages; Index; $2.50. 


This is a good popular treatment of ciphers and codes. T 
add interest for the reader there is a sizable section of problem: 
and another containing the solutions. There are appendixes on 
the enciphering of Japanese and the Baconian bi-literal ciphe: 
and letter and word frequency. All the basic methods of 
cryptography and cryptanalysis are covered. 
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BASIC PHYSICS FOR PILOTS AND FLIGHT CREWS 
By E. J. Knapp. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1943. 118 
Pages; Index; $1.65. 


It hardly seems possible that all the basic physics needed 
such students could be crammed into this small book, but it a! 
seems to be there and well handled too. The book has been in 
actual use in the classroom in five colleges before publication 
Its appearance adds another title to the handy series of mathe 
matics and science texts for wartime use being issued by these 
publishers. 

1 7 4 
SKI TRACK ON THE BATTLEFIELD. By V. A Firsof, 
M.A. New York: A. S. Barnes & Company, 1943. !>° 
Pages; Index; Illustrated; $2.00. 


The history and development of military skiing with a spec” 
reference to foreign ski methods and tactics. A competent #« 
count. 
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Description of the Waacs 


WAACS. By Nancy Shea. New York: Harper & 
hers, 1943; 243 Pages; Illustrations; $2.50. 


Shea’s Army Wife and Navy Wife have been very suc- 

books and this third book, The Waacs, is, if anything, 
, thorough job than the others. The book contains a fore- 
w y Director Hobby of the WAAC, in which she speaks 
of ,eed for a book on her organization. 

Shea goes into the development of the Waacs, de- 
scribes the work they will do and describes the training of a 
typical Waac. There is a chapter on specialized training and 
also one on military courtesy and customs of the service a Waac 
should know. The chapter on what the Waacs study is merely 
descriptive and it is in no way a compilation of instructional 
material. 

All in all this author has produced another well done and 

useful book for women of the services. 
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YES, MA’AM! By Auxiliary Elizabeth R. Pollock, WAAC. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company, 1943. 172 Pages; 


¢1 75 
>! 


In contrast to Mrs. Shea’s The Waacs, which gives an 
over-all picture, there is Auxiliary Elizabeth Pollock’s Yes, 
Ma'am! This slender volume is made up of personal letters of 
a Waac to her family and friends back home. Auxiliary Pol 
lock was among the first contingent of Waacs to arrive in 
Fort Des Moines in the summer of 1942 when the WAAC 
organization was almost as new to the Army as she was herself. 
Her letters are a record of the adjustments to a military régime 
which every Waac must make as well as a revealing account 
of how, in the process, she herself found new self-reliance, 
objectivity, and perspective. A good book for the Waac whose 
basic training days lie ahead of her.—M. C. R. 
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ARMY SELECTEE’S HANDBOOK. By Lieutenant John R. 
Craf. Stanford University, California: Stanford University 
Press, 1943. 79 Pages; Index; Illustrated; $.75. 


In a small space Lieutenant Craf has incorporated many 
of the matters of importance to the new soldier. However, it 
seems to me that I would have put into such a handbook a 
number of additional things—especially advice on the new 
soldier's outlook toward his military duties—his war duties and 
not merely his special chores in training camps. Without such 
material a book for the selectee leaves the impression that 
there isn’t much more to war than “life in a training camp.” A 
soldier should be helped to think about fighting from the first 


day he comes into the Army. 
Br Vee + g 


ACCORDING TO DOYLE. By Jerry Doyle with text by 
Charles Fisher. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1943. 
$2.00. 


The famous cartoons of Jerry Doyle of the Philadelphia 
Record are gathered here with text by Charles Fisher on the 
facing pages. The cartoons all deal with world affairs and ex 
tend in time from 1932 to 1942. 
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FIELD OF ACTION OF AIRCRAFT. By W. W. Smith. 
New York: Jardur Import Company, 1943. 64 Pages; Charts; 
Pilots Price $1.50. 


This book presents clearly and simply a mathematical means 
% solving radius of action problems under a number of different 
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Penguin Books 


1 to 10 copies: 25¢ each 
11 to 50 copies: 21¢ each 
51 or more copies: 19¢ each 


(Quantity rates are for military personnel, units, and agencies 
only. You have full freedom in choice of titles) 


INFANTRY JOURNAL-PENGUIN BOOKS 


GUADALCANAL Diary. By Richard Tregaskis. 
This account tells what the fighting in South Seas jungles is 
really like. 


GENGHIS KHAN. By Harold Lamb. 
The story of one of history's great military leaders 


AMERICANS vs. GERMANS. 
Personal battle experiences of six American fighters against 
Germans in World War I. 


MODERN BATTLE. By Col. Paul W. Thompson 
Actual accounts of Blitzkrieg battles now available in inexpen 
sive form. 

GUERRILLA WARFARE. By Bert Levy. 
The tricks of guerrilla fighting explained. 


How THE JAP ARMY FIGHTS. 
A collection of factual articles from The INFANTRY JOURNAL 


WHAT'S THAT PLANE? By Walter B. Pitkin, Jr. 
How to identify American and Jap planes. 


AIRCRAFT RECOGNITION. By R. A. Saville-Sneath 
How to identify British, Nazi, and Italian planes 


New Ways or War. By Tom Wintringham 
A new and revised American edition. 


OTHER BOOKS 


How Russia PREPARED. By Maurice Edelman. 
Here is the story behind the magnificent fight which the Rus- 
sians are putting up. 


CHRISTIANITY AND SOCIAL ORDER. By William Temple. 
The réle of Christianity in the establishment of a world order 
based on freedom from want and freedom of thought. 


THE STRANGE CASE OF Miss ANNIE SPRAGG. By Louis Bromfield. 
A gripping psychological novel. 


ALL CONCERNED NOTIFIED. By Helen Reilly 
An Inspector McKee story. 


CAUSE FOR ALARM. By Eric Ambler. 


A story of the workings of an international munitions ring, and 


the doings of spies operating inside Italy. 


THE PASTURES OF HEAVEN. By John Steinbeck. 


This novel about the good people who live in a rural valley 


presents Steinbeck at his best. 
THE MOTHER. By Pearl S. Buck. 


A great and unforgettable novel about family life in a village 


in the interior of China. 


Two Survived. By Guy Pearce Jones. 
A true story of two survivors of a torpedoed merchantman 
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Touch Football $1.00 
By LIEUT. COLONEL JOHN V. GROMBACH 


Here’s a book on the game soldiers everywhere are 
playing. Illustrated with diagrams and photographs. 
Eighty-two pages. 





Annapolis: Gangway to the 
Quarterdeck $3.00 
By CAPTAIN W. D. PULESTON, U.S.N. 
The story of the Naval Academy. 





West Point: Moulder of Men $3.00 
By LIEUT. COLONEL WILLIAM H. BAUMER 
Everything about the “Point” is covered in detail. 





The Army Wife $2.50 
By NANCY B. SHEA 


A grand gift for the Army helpmate— young and 
old. The Handbook for Women. New edition. 





The Army W oman’s Handbook $1.50 
By CLELLA REEVES COLLINS 


A book that will be of real help to the women of 
your family through the trying days ahead. 





Flying Health $2.00 
By DR. M. MARTYN KAFKA 


A practical guide to the health problems of flying 
men. 





Combat Intelligence $2.00 
By BRIGADIER GENERAL EDWIN E. SCHWIEN 
A helpful background book for G-2’s. 





Riot Control $1.50 
By COLONEL STERLING A. WOOD 


A revised edition of a manual which stresses the 
problems of platoons, companies and battalions when 
on riot duty. 





Winged Mars $2.50 
By JOHN R. CUNEO 


The German air force in the first World War. 
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circumstances. The matter is presented in eleven “demonstra 
tions” and nineteen “problems.” The authors speak of thei, 
method as being “new” but do not clearly say what is new aboy; 
it. This makes no difference as to the usefulness of their clea, 
mathematical presentation of the commonest air probl: 
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New Air Books 


HOW OUR ARMY GREW WINGS. By Charles DeFores 
Chandler (late Colonel, U. S. Army) and Frank P. Lahm 
(Brigadier General, U. S. Army, Retired). New York: The 
Ronald Press Company, 1943. 333 pages; Index; Illustrated 
$3.75. 


THIS EXCITING AIR. By Boone T. Guyton. New York 
Whittlesey House, 1943. 219 Pages; Index; Illustrated; $2.0 


AMERICA’S FIGHTING PLANES IN ACTION. By Reed 
Kinert. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1943. }4 
Pages; Index; Illustrated; $2.50. 


The last of these is a fine job of art work. The action draw 
ings in color of some sixty American planes are included. The 
large page size gives the artist considerable scope but where 
he incorporates ground action into his drawings his work is 
far from being as realistic as when he stays in the air. On ; 
whole, however, it is the most attractive job showing America‘ 
planes. 

How Our Army Grew Wings is a history of air matters in 
the United States prior to 1914, by two army men who had 
part in the early developments. It is crammed with data of im 
portance to the air historian. 

This Exciting Air is written by a test pilot who goes into the 
details of his exciting work in an informal narrative. The 
striving for the breathless in style detracts considerably from 


the narrative. 
7 7 7 


WRATH OF THE EAGLES. By Frederick Heydenau. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Company, Inc., 1943. 318 Pages; $2.50 


This is a novel about the Chetniks. The telling of the story 
is done in a convincing, rapid style. The author is an Austrian 
military man who knows the country he describes. The end 
papers are clear maps of Yugoslavia which help in following the 


story. 
y vy y 


THE HUMAN BODY. By Logan Clendening, M.D. New 
York: Pocket Books, Inc., 1943. 463 Pages; Paper, Illus 
trated; $.25. 


This standard layman’s work of physiological and friendly 
advice on our illnesses has been through some thirty printing 
since it was first issued in 1927. A complete book with illustra 
tions is now available in this inexpensive form. 
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1 SEEK MY PREY IN THE WATERS. By Squadron Leader 
Tom Dudley-Gordon. New York: Doubleday, Doran 5 
Company, 1943. 297 Pages; Index; $3.00. 


I Seek My Prey in the Waters is a story of Britain's Coast! 
Command and one thoroughly worth reading. A coastal com 
mand of the Royal Air Force has had its own big job to do- 
task so specialized that the command has acted almost as an ® 
dependent unit. It has done splendid work coéperating w™ 
the Navy and Merchant Service in keeping down the sea # 
tacks upon British shipping around the island. The author ot 
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k My Prey in the Waters has obviously had access to re- 
e official material, his narrative is good and the book is 
ed with historical facts of the first three years of the war. 
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\NDS OF THE PACIFIC. By Hawthorne Daniel. New 
ck: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1943. 221 Pages; Index; $2.50. 


the main facts concerning the Pacific Islands are 

presented. In view of the probability that most of these 

is will be in the news sooner or later if they have not 
lready, it makes a handy reference to have around. 
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{YSIOLOGY IN AVIATION. By Chalmers L. Gemmill, 


: ‘Commander, MC, USNR. Springfield: Charles C. Thomas, 








129 Pages; Index; Illustrated; $2.00. 


\ brief text containing in general the materials on physiology 
are covered in the lectures given at the school of avia- 
edicine. A clearly written medical book. 
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THE GREMLINS OF LIEUTENANT OGGINS. By Irwin 
Shapiro. New York: Julian Messner, Inc., 1943. 35 Pages; 
[llustrated; $1.50. 


Light verse about the Gremlins. Not overly funny. 
v 7 7 


FIGHTING FLEETS. By Critchell Rimington. New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Company, 1943. 312 Pages; Index; Illustra- 
tions; $4.50. 


[his survey of the navies of the world has been considerably 
nlarged in this revision. The many illustrations are unusually 
good. The simplified descriptions of the different types of war- 
ships are very clear if brief. In the back there is a list of the 
ships in the United States fleet and a checklist of the principal 
ombatant ships of the navies of the world and much other in- 
formanion. 
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ENEMY IN SIGHT. By Stanley Rogers. New York: Thomas 
Y. Crowell Company, 1943. 250 Pages; Index; Illustrated; 


$9 75 


\ popular description of the work of the British Navy and 
Merchant Navy. 
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[HE ARMY ENGINEERS IN REVIEW. By Captain Burr 
W. Leyson. New York: E. P. Dutton & Company, Inc., 
1943. 183 Pages; Index; Illustrated; $2.50. 


This general description of the training and work and com- 
nat methods of the Corps of Engineers is fresh and very fully 
llustrated. The chapter on the units organized training for 
ombat is taken from the Engineer Field Manual. In the ap- 
pendix there is a list of engineer military terms, a partial list of 
engineer specialists and a list of common abbreviations. This 
book is fully up to the standards of Captain Leyson’s other 
books on the Amy. 


ee a> Ay 
LANDS DOWN UNDER. By C. Hartley Grattan, edited by 


Maxwell S. Stewart. New York: American Council Institute 
of Pacific Relations, 1943. 93 Pages; Illustrated; Index; $.40. 


This pamphlet is by the author of Introducing Australia 
which is still the best recent book on that continent. 
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Paratroops $2.50 
By MAJOR F. O. MIKSCHE, Czech Army 


The author of Attack develops the tactical concepts 
of the use of airborne troops in a sound and clear 
manner. It is a natural sequel to Attack and is as im- 
portant to military leaders. 


The Story of Weapons and Tactics $2.25 


By TOM WINTRINGHAM 
A thoughtful and stimulating book that will hold 


the interest of every student of warfare. 
Principles of War $1.00 
By GENERAL CARL VON CLAUSEWITZ 


A brief summary of warfare by the most quoted 
student of war. 


Lifelines of Victory $2.00 
By SQUADRON LEADER MURRAY HARRIS 


An easily understood guide of the logistics and com- 
munications of this war. 


Armies on Wheels $2.50 
By LIEUT. COL. S. L. A. MARSHALL 
Brilliant thought on today’s war. 
The Nature of Modern Warfare $1.25 


By CAPTAIN CYRIL FALLS 


A leading British critic analyzes modern war. 


The Tools of War $5.00 
By JAMES R. NEWMAN 
A thorough discussion of modern arms. 
Generals and Generalship $1.00 


By GENERAL SIR ARCHIBALD WAVELL 


Stimulating lectures by the British commander. 


Allenby: A Study in Greatness $3.00 
By GENERAL SIR ARCHIBALD WAVELL 


A penetrating study of the great military leader of 
World War L. 


Men Behind the War 
By JOHANNES STEEL 


Biographical sketches of friends, enemies and quis- 
lings—the political and military leaders of the United 
Nations and of the Axis. 


$3.50 
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FSR and SOFM Combined 
In One Handy Book 
FIELD SERVICE REGULATIONS—Operations 
(FM 100-5) 
FIELD SERVICE REGULATIONS—Administration 
(FM 100-10) 


STAFF OFFICERS’ FIELD MANUAL—The Staff 
and Combat Orders 

(FM 101-5) 
These are the three main guides to war used by our 
Army. It includes the use A ence forces, parachute 
troops, airborne troops, task forces, and combat in 
jungle, desert, and mountain areas by combined 
ground and air arms. 


Only $1.25 Postpaid 


The Soldier’s Handbook 
Newly Revised! 
A reprint of the official basic field manual plus 75 
pages of official dope on AA and AT protection. 


1 to 10 copies: 25¢ each 

11 to 50 copies: 21¢ each 

51 or more copies: 19¢ each 
(Discounts are for military units and agencies only.) 








Court-Martial Practical Guide 


Plain, understandable explanations in non-legal 
language. An aid to every member of a military court. 


$1.00 





Infantry In Battle 
This is the standard book for the study of Infantry 
tactics in actual battle. Through the smoke and fog 
of war the realities of battle can be seen. These are 
actual battle experiences. 


$3.00 





Warfare 
By BRIG. GEN. OLIVER L. SPAULDING, COL. JOHN 
W. WRIGHT and MAJOR HOFFMAN NICKERSON 


A readable and accurate history of war from the 
first tribal squabbles to the Napoleonic campaigns. 


$3.00 





Roots of Strategy 
Edited by COLONEL T. R. PHILLIPS 


Colonel Phillips went back to original sources to in- 
corporate five great military classics into one volume. 


$3.00 





American Campaigns 
By MAJOR MATTHEW FORNEY STEELE 
The only single work to give detailed accounts plus 
superb three-color maps of every American battle 


from the Revolution to the Spanish-American War. 
Two volumes: Volume I, Text; Volume II, Maps. 


$8.00 the set 
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I WAS ON CORREGIDOR. By Amea Willough'y. Ney 
























































York: Harper & Brothers, 1943. 249 Pages; Index: $2.59 

The author of I Was on Corregidor is the wife of an Amer. 
can who was an official in Manila. She was a goo abserver 
and her book is full of details of those harrowing day many of 
which have not been brought out by other writers. She was 
one of those who was evacuated from the Philippines by sy, 
marine. 

ead Mt 

HOW TO PREPARE FOR MILITARY FITNESS. By Liey. 





tenant Colonel Francois D’Eliscu. New York: W. w 
Norton & Company, 1943. 216 Pages; Illustrations; Index. 
$1.96. 


The author is an Army instructor who has been gi) ing indi- 
vidual and group physical training for many months to lange 
classes. His book covers nearly all sides of such training- 
physical testing, calisthenics and conditioning, tumbling, wall 
scaling, tree climbing, obstacle courses, wrestling, savate, boy. 
ing, Judo, and many different kinds of games and drills. 

I feel that the writer could have done a better job of placing 
his material on unarmed defense, disarming and so on within 
the whole scope of combat. But on the whole his book js a 
thorough presentation of the subject. 
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FRANCE. By Pierre Maillaud. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1943. 134 Pages; Index; Illustrated; $1.25. 


This is one of a number of Oxford books in the “World To 
day Series,” of which several volumes have already been issued. 
The chapter “Under the German Heel” is of a special interest 
and so is the chapter discussing the relationship of England 
and France. 
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Sincere Army Book 


KHAKI IS MORE THAN A COLOR. By Sergeant M. H.E. 
Marsden. New York: Doubleday, Doran & Company, 1943 
282 Pages; $2.00. 


When Sergeant Marsden says that Khaki is More Thana 
Color he gives a new twist to the old adage that “It takes more 
than a uniform to make a soldier.” From this book, written in 
a style so simple and straightforward that it reads like a good 
letter from any boy in any camp in the country, you get a 
clear idea ‘of those “extras” of courage and stamina and loyalty 
and determination which the good soldier must possess in addi 
tion to his khaki. From reading about the experiences of one 
“average” guy in the Army, you get a picture of what has hap 
pened or will happen to millions of Americans before this wat 
is over. 

Sergeant Marsden was among the first of the. selectees to 
finish the complete course of infantry training in thirteen 
weeks; later he was assigned to the Engineers and by the time 
of the attack on Pearl Harbor was a supply sergeant. Through 
out his book he lays emphasis on the fact that the two things 
most important in the making of a soldier are hard training 
and good leadership. As he phrases it, “You realize that this 
training business isn’t lavender and old lace. I was standing in 
ranks the other day and thinking that the stupidity or the lack 
of attention of the guy standing next to me or in back or me 
or in front of me might one day cause my death, his own death, 
or even the death of the whole platoon,” and then “We won! 
find another officer like him in a hurry. All army, he knew his 
stuff, and yet he knew men and liked them. He is the kind of 
officer who really gets the best out of his men. They are glac 
to give him everything they have.”—M. C. R. 
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